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Editor  s  Preface 

The  general  plan  of  this  yearbook  was  developed  by  representatives 
of  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference  and  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion with  the  request  that  the  contemplated  contributions  of  the  au- 
thors be  published  as  a  yearbook  of  the  Society.  The  proposal  was 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  its  February  meeting  in  1956. 
Mr.  McConnell  was  requested  to  represent  the  Board  of  Directors  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  selected  by  officials  of  the  Music  Educa- 
tors National  Conference.  Four  representatives  of  the  Conference 
were  named  as  consultants  for  contributors  whose  chapters  are  re- 
lated to  the  basic  disciplines  emphasized  in  Section  I:  Charles  Leon- 
hard  as  consultant  for  chapter  ii;  Edward  F.  Gilday  for  chapter  iii; 
Thurber  H.  Madison  for  chapter  iv;  and  Theodore  F.  Norman  for 
chapter  v. 

One  of  our  earlier  publications,  the  Thirty-fifth  Yearbook,  Part  II, 
entitled  Music  Education,  was  also  prepared  by  members  of  the  Mu- 
sic Educators  National  Conference.  That  yearbook  was,  however, 
initiated  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  idea  grew  out  of  a  discussion 
of  the  possible  desirability  of  developing  a  yearbook  on  the  fine  arts. 
At  a  later  meeting,  the  prevailing  view  was  that  it  would  be  better  to 
select  a  restricted  portion  of  the  field  of  fine  arts,  such  as  music  in  the 
schools.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  Dean  Willis  L.  Uhl  of  the 
College  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Washington,  was  made 
chairman  of  the  yearbook  committee.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board,  Mr.  Uhl  reported  that,  in  the  preparation  of  a  yearbook  in  the 
field  of  music  education,  the  National  Society  would  be  seriously 
handicapped  by  its  policy  of  restricting  membership  on  yearbook 
committees  to  persons  who  are  members  of  the  Society.  The  Board 
immediately  abrogated  the  restrictive  regulation  and  the  chairman  of 
the  yearbook  committee  enlisted  the  aid  of  a  number  of  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference.  It  has  been  our 
good  fortune  that  the  restrictive  regulation  was  discarded  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  co-operation  with  other  agencies  in  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  our  yearbooks.  It  is  now  common  practice  to  include  persons 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Society  when  organizing  yearbook  com- 
mittees. 

Basic  Concepts  in  Music  Education  is  designed  to  emphasize  the 
emerging  trend  toward  more  effective  orientation  of  instructional 
programs  to  accepted  goals  of  formal  education.  Section  I  of  this  vol- 
ume interprets  the  implications  of  fundamental  concepts  of  major 
disciplines  for  current  issues  regarding  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice. Section  II  presents  a  series  of  chapters  describing  music  instruc- 
tion relating  to  various  features  of  accredited  school  programs.  The 
two  sections  together  provide  the  essential  knowledge  and  motiva- 
vation  for  successful  performance  on  the  part  of  students  in  training 
for  careers  in  the  field  of  music  as  well  as  for  music  teachers  now 
in  service. 

Nelson  B.  Henry 
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CHAPTER    I 

The  Need  for  New  Concepts  in  Music  Education 

THURBER     H.     MADISON 

This  volume  is  a  product  of  an  inquiry  into  issues  which  are 
regarded  as  basic  to  the  work  of  educating  children  and  youth  in 
music  in  the  schools  of  the  nation.  The  inquiry  was  initiated  in  1954 
as  a  project  of  one  of  the  ten  functional  commissions  of  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference.  As  this  Commission,  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Basic  Concepts,  followed  through  on  its  assignment 
it  appeared  that  the  type  of  inquiry  that  was  developing  was  similar 
to  some  of  the  yearbooks  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education.  It  is  quite  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission's study  of  Basic  Concepts  in  Music  Education  became  a  co- 
operative venture  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference. 

This  report  has  gone  beyond  the  examination  of  existing  con- 
cepts in  music  education.  It  represents  an  energetic  search  among 
related  disciplines  for  concepts  which  show  promise  of  usefulness 
in  the  administration  of  music  programs  in  the  schools.  As  finally 
formulated  by  the  yearbook  committee  and  authors  of  certain  other 
chapters  of  the  yearbook,  these  concepts  have  been  related  to  some 
of  the  outstanding  problems  in  music  education  as  they  are  known 
and  admitted  by  music  educators  themselves.  In  this  respect,  there- 
fore, some  of  these  chapters  represent  co-operative  research  between 
music  educators  and  authorities  in  selected  disciplines  outside  music 
education.  Section  I  is,  in  the  main,  devoted  to  the  writings  of  these 
guest  scholars.  The  several  chapters  of  Section  II  deal  chiefly  with 
problems  in  the  field  of  music  education,  and  they  were  written  by 
music  educators. 

New  Concepts  and  Progress  in  Music  Education 

THE  MUSIC  EDUCATOR  IS  ALREADY  SUCCESSFUL  IN  MANY  WAYS 

Music  educators  are  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  successful 
and  enterprising  group  within  the  ranks  of  professional  education. 
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Highly  credited  programs  of  musical  activity  in  the  schools  are  testi- 
mony to  the  popularity  of  an  active  and  conscientious  band  of  work- 
ers. Success  has  come,  primarily,  because  of  the  universal  and  highly 
varied  appeal  of  music  itself  to  children  and  youth  and  the  whole- 
hearted approval  of  entire  communities  of  the  music  program  in 
their  schools.  Moreover,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  music  educator  for 
his  chosen  occupation  is  convincing  of  the  power  and  appeal  of 
music  in  his  own  life.  More  success  has  come  because  of  the  unstint- 
ed devotion  of  music  educators  to  the  task  of  bringing  the  benefits 
of  music  into  the  schools.  They  have  long  since  lived  down  the 
reputation  of  many  of  their  predecessors  in  the  matter  of  authori- 
tarian teaching  of  notes,  sharps,  flats,  and  uninspiring  do-re-me's. 
They  now  know  how  to  stimulate  interest  and  to  develop  character 
and  musicality  at  the  same  time. 

Success  has  come  jto  the  music  educator  because,  in  addition  to 
liking  music,  he  also  likes  children  and  likes  working  with  them. 
The  old  cliche  that  the  music  educator  should  "teach  children  and 
not  music"  seems  to  have  outlived  its  usefulness.  Indeed,  a  sensitive 
musician  who  would  care  to  listen  critically  to  music  the  children 
produce  in  their  immaturity  would  have  to  like  children  in  order 
to  work  with  them  as  enthusiastically  as  he  does.  They  like  him  in 
return;  and  usually  he  excells  in  instilling  high  standards  of  behavior 
among  those  with  whom  he  works. 

WHY  NEW  CONCEPTS  IN  THE  FACE  OF  SUCCESSES? 

Many  reasons  for  studying  basic  concepts  in  music  education  will 
become  apparent  to  the  reader  in  the  content  of  the  chapters  which 
follow.  A  few  general  reasons  will  be  noted  here,  all  of  which  arise 
out  of  the  conditions  underlying  the  successes  previously  described. 

One  such  reason  is  the  spontaneous  responses  of  school  and  com- 
munity which  usually  include  requests  for  performed  music  for 
every  conceivable  type  of  function  in  the  community.  No  level  of 
school  music  seems  exempt  from  such  requests,  not  even  the  rhythm 
bands  of  the  elementary  school.  This  school  and  community  demand 
for  performed  music  and  the  relative  ease  with  which  an  activities 
program  of  musical  performance  can  be  stimulated  among  children 
and  youth  helps  establish  a  sort  of  self-perpetuating  type  of  program 
which  can  be  kept  in  motion.  Keeping  such  a  machine  well  oiled 
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makes  for  hard  work  and  much  enthusiasm;  but  it  rarely  demands 
conceptualizing  of  an  order  approaching  broad  educational  and  cul- 
tural objectives.  Here  and  there  in  the  literature  and  in  public  ad- 
dresses are  to  be  found  hints  from  administrators  and  music  educa- 
tors that  the  specialization  of  performing  groups  is  sometimes  carried 
a  little  too  far.  Just  how  far  is  "far  enough"  is  never  stated,  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  need  for  concepts  which  might  aid  in  establishing 
proper  limits  for  efforts  in  the  direction  of  publicly  performed  music. 

A  second  reason  why  music  educators  need  better  and  more  ade- 
quate concepts  is  their  preoccupation  with  routine  details  of  their 
work.  This  tends  to  absorb  time  which  should  be  spent  in  reflection 
on  the  materials  and  procedures  of,  instruction.  Many  of  these  bur- 
densome details  stem  from  the  demands  of  the  performance  program, 
so  this  problem  is  directly  related  to  the  first  problem  of  perform- 
ance. The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  today's  music  educator  are 
many.  In  addition  to  vocal  and  instrumental  instruction,  music  teach- 
ers have  to  select  and  purchase  considerable  quantities  of  music  and 
musical  equipment.  Also,  they  must  consider  carefully  the  schedul- 
ing problems,  including  preparation  for  student  performances  at 
public  functions.  At  the  same  time,  they  must  maintain  ethical  and 
socially  wholesome  relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  school  faculty 
and  with  many  community  organizations.  It  was  in  this  mood  that 
Mursell  wrote:  "The  average  working  music  educator  is  far  busier 
than  he  has  any  business  to  be.  .  .  .  He  is  apt  to  find  himself  treated 
as  a  musical  chore  boy,  rather  than  as  a  serious  educator  with  a  well 
defined  and  respected  function. . . .  To  ask  him  [the  music  educator] 
to  think  hard  and  long  about  basic  issues  is  to  expect  something 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty."1 

This  preoccupation  with  the  details  of  music-making  is  nothing 
new  to  the  music  educator.  His  absorption  with  executant  skills 
probably  started  when  he  was  a  pupil  in  the  schools.  If  he  began  as 
an  instrumentalist,  he  had  to  develop  skills  in  his  own  specialized 
area  of  performance  in  order  to  qualify  for  membership  in  any  of 
the  instrumental  organizations  in  the  school.  After  joining  his  or- 
ganization he  possibly  continued  to  take  lessons  either  in  classes  or 
with  a  private  teacher.  Still  more  time  was  spent  in  fulfilling  engage- 

i.  James  Mursell,  Music  Education:  Principles  and  Programs,  pp.  6,  7.  New- 
York:  Silver  Burdett  &  Co.,  1956. 
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ments  in  the  school  and  community.  If  he  began  as  a  vocalist,  his 
practice  time  might  have  been  less  than  that  of  the  instrumentalist, 
but  participation  in  choral  and  ensemble  programs  and  musical  pro- 
ductions, including  operettas,  might  well  have  taken  as  much  time 
as  practice  on  musical  instruments.  He  may  also  have  been  encour- 
aged to  sing  in  a  church  choir,  which  usually  practices  during  the 
week  and  at  night. 

When  he  enters  college  his  musical  studies  really  begin.  He  must 
learn  more  in  his  applied  music  specialty.  He  must  study  the  theory 
of  music,  probably  for  the  first  time.  He  must  also  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  vast  heritage  of  the  literature  of  music.  He  learns 
how  to  conduct,  how  to  arrange  music,  how  to  perform  on  "sec- 
ondary" instruments  in  order  to  teach  the  different"  instruments  of 
the  orchestra  and  band.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  total  picture  of 
the  curriculum  for  music-education  students  nor  can  a  complete 
description  of  it  be  given  here. 

Another  factor  which  is  likely  to  keep  the  music  educator  busy 
is  his  own  insistence  on  higher  standards  of  musical  performance 
and  musical  literature.  The  outcome  of  this  .emphasis  on  standards 
could  prove  to  be  an  even  greater  demand  upon  the  busy  and  con- 
scientious music  educator.  By  what  conceptual  framework  will  he 
guide  himself  in  the  light  of  these  new  objectives?  Out  of  the  many 
possibilities  for  raising  standards  here  and  there  throughout  his 
school  program,  what  shall  he  do  to  make  more  effective  use  of  the 
time  he  has  available?  The  work  of  the  Music  Educators'  Commis- 
sion on  Basic  Concepts  in  Music  Education  and  the  preparation  of 
this  yearbook  indicate  clearly  enough  a  prevailing  sense  of  need  for 
basic  concepts  for  the  profession  as  a  whole.  A  final  factor  which 
could  well  keep  the  conscientious  music  teacher  constantly  at  work 
perfecting  the  performance  skills  of  his  pupils  is  the  ever  present 
criterion  of  music  as  heard  on  recordings,  in  the  motion  pictures, 
on  television,  and  wherever  else  music  of  a  high  quality  is  performed. 
If  this  factor  operates  to  any  extent,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, in  the  mind  of  the  music  teacher,  he  could  feel  pushed  most 
of  the  time.  There  can  be  little  question  but  that  the  music  educator 
feels  this  pressure  because  of  the  public  nature  of  his  work.  He  has 
a  tendency  to  feel  that  he  is  being  constantly  evaluated  by  the  com- 
munity and  his  fellow  music  educators. 
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Some  Concepts  of  Concepts 

INTRODUCTORY   STATEMENT 

The  term  concepts  which  is  incorporated  in  the  title  of  this  volume 
is  employed  throughout  with  a  high  sense  of  direction  and  purpose. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  nominal  and  conversational  use  of  the  term, 
where  the  concern  is  with  common  notions,  perceptions,  or  points 
of  view.  While  this  book  will  not  ignore  these  "common  sense" 
aspects  of  human  experience,  it  emphasizes  what  the  philosopher 
and  scientist  would  call  "refined  knowledge"— in  this  case  the  theory 
of  music  education.  A  basic  assumption  in  this  inquiry  is  that  the 
theoretical  approach,  properly  understood  and  controlled,  is  in  the 
end  the  most  practical  approach  to  the  problems  of  music  education. 
There  is  no  real  anthesis  between  theory  and  practice  when  the  func- 
tions of  each  are  fully  known!  They  should  serve  one  another. 

Authors  have  been  asked  to  present  concepts  which  represent  at 
certain  points  some  of  the  highest  abstractions  in  their  respective 
disciplines.  Limitation  of  space  prevents  extension  of  these  concepts 
to  the  concrete  levelof  classroom  pedagogy.  To  ask  that  this  be 
done  would  be  to  place  impossible  demands  upon  the  authors  and 
greatly  restrict  the  scope  of  their  discussions.  The  expectation  of  the 
yearbook  committee  is  that  many  of  these  concepts,  which  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  new  to  many  music  educators,  may  serve  to 
generate  a  number  of  fruitful  ideas,  investigations,  and  experiments 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  These  concepts  should  be  tested  for 
adequacy  and  pertinence,  and  this  can  only  be  realized  through 
step-by-step  analysis  and  reasoning  toward  the  concrete  procedures 
which  make  up  the  music  program  in  action. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONCEPTS 

Concepts  as  Abstractions  and  Generalizations.  In  the  course  of  liv- 
ing, man  undergoes  many  interactions  with  his  environment.  If  he  is 
conscious  of  them  all,  they  become  perceptions  noted  through  his 
various  sense  organs.  If  the  interaction  has  had  any  meaning  or  sig- 
nificance, it  becomes  objectified  and  set  apart  in  his  consciousness 
through  the  relating  of  the  self  to  the  environment.  This  is  the  basis 
of  Dewey's  concept  of  experience,  and  in  this  sense  the  experience 
results  in  a  concept.  However,  the  concept  is  not  the  experience 
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itself  but  an  abstraction  and  a  generalization  of  the  idea  which  was 
developed  out  of  and  apart  from  the  particulars  noted  by  the  senses. 
Continued  use  and  effectiveness  of  such  a  concept  lies  in  the  ability 
of  the  perceiver  to  note  (abstract)  the  common  characteristics 
peculiar  to  this  concept  as  they  are  found  in  other  experiences.  An 
example  of  this  kind  of  concept  is  presented  by  Mursell  (this  vol- 
ume) who  points  out  that  "pattern  and  organization,  in  music  as 
everywhere  else,  depend  on  concepts,  abstractions,  generalizations. 
High,  low,  up,  down,  loud,  soft,  chord,  scale,  beat,  key,  phrase  .  .  . 
these  are  a  few  of  the  very  many  concepts  in  terms  of  which  we 
organize  our  world  of  sound."  The  objective  of  the  teacher  is  to  so 
fix  these  concepts  in  the  minds  of  pupils  that  their  characteristics  can 
be  abstracted  from  music  heard  either  in  listening  or  in  performance. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  as  many  concepts  as  possible  be  identi- 
fied by  means  of  symbols  which  are  connotative  of  the  concept. 
Many  such  symbols  are  expressed  through  words  but  not  nec- 
essarily so.  In  the  case  of  music  there  are  many  musical  concepts 
which  are  expressed  through  musical  symbolism  (notation)  of  one 
kind  or  another.  One  of  the  principles  of  good  pedagogy  is  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  concept  and  the  symbol.  Such  differentiation 
is  made  all  the  more  difficult  if  the  fundamental  concept  is  vague, 
incorrect,  or  misleading. 

Concepts  as  Means  of  Communication.  One  characteristic  of  con- 
cepts frequently  overlooked  is  that  they  are  vehicles  for  the  trans- 
mission of  knowledge  and  experience  to  others.  By  means  of  con- 
cepts, man's  possibilities  for  action  and  imagining  transcend  his  own 
immediate  experiences.  This  is  one  of  the  bases  for  man's  freedom 
and  independence.  His  effectiveness  in  this  respect  is  conditioned  by 
the  number  and  strength  of  his  concepts.  This  principle  can  be  ap- 
plied to  music,  where  the  various  tonal  and  rhythmic  patterns  of  the 
music  must  first  be  conceived  by  the  performer  before  they  can  be 
put  into  audible  music  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  musical 
meaning  to  others.  This  would  also  be  necessary  for  the  listener 
whose  musical  concepts  must  serve  as  perceptual  clues  for  the  better 
understanding  of  music  which  he  hears. 

Concepts  as  Continuum  from  Concrete  to  the  Abstract.  A  great 
deal  of  poor  communication  in  this  world  can  be  traced  to  the  fail- 
ure to  recognize  differences  in  levels  of  concreteness  and  abstract- 
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ness.  Highness  and  lowness,  loudness  and  softness  are  sensory  ex- 
periences, and  they  are  as  concrete  as  concepts  can  become. 

One  begins  to  get  into  higher  abstractions  in  the  case  of  chords  or 
phrases.  Consonance,  dissonance,  cadence,  harmonic  rhythm  are  in- 
stances of  other  levels  of  musical  abstraction.  Still  higher  could  be 
such  concepts  as  counterpoint,  cyclical  form,  and  modulation.  These 
could  be  followed  by  still  more  abstract  concepts  such  as  style, 
forms  of  music,  and  the  ethos  of  music.  Finally  it  is  possible  to 
merge  musicological  concepts  with  sociological  concepts.  Illustra- 
tive of  this  kind  of  concept  is  the  "social  nature  of  musical  taste," 
advanced  by  Mueller  (this  volume).  Concepts  at  this  level  of  ab- 
straction are  made  up  of  whole  clusters  of  related  and  supporting 
concepts,  all  of  which  contribute  to  concepts  of  considerable  gen- 
erality and  universality. 

EfTective  and  intelligent  use  of  concepts  at  the  different  points 
on  the  concrete-abstraction  continuum  depends  upon  recognition  of 
the  differences  between  them.  The  complaints  that  a  given  concept 
is  too  "theoretical"  or  "sweeping"  is  justified  only  if  such  a  concept 
is  inadequate  to  serve  as  a  guiding  principle  through  a  chain  of  logic 
down  to  the  concrete  levels  of  daily  experience.  Life  would  be  al- 
together too  dull  if  one  restricted  one's  self  to  the  lower  conceptual 
levels.  The  nature  of  our  civilization  today  is  so  complex  that  only 
through  the  use  of  high-level  abstractions  may  we  cut  through  the 
labyrinth  of  the  details  of  cultural  complexity  which  is  ours.  Music 
education  today  is  faced  with  a  proliferation  and  complexity  of 
activities  and  it  will  require  considerable  conceptualizing  before 
some  of  its  problems  are  identified  and  solved. 

Concepts  as  Means  and  as  Ends.  There  are  many  aims  and  objec- 
tives in  music  education  which  serve  in  one  context  as  means  and  in 
other  contexts  as  ends.  Thus  in  a  given  day's  class,  musical  syllables 
are  taught  as  an  end  so  far  as  the  day's  objectives  are  concerned. 
However,  in  each  teacher's  frame  of  reference,  the  learning  of  such 
syllables  would  be  considered  a  means  toward  the  eventual  concep- 
tion of  tonal  relationships  in  music.  Confusion  and  poor  learning 
arise  when  emphasis  is  placed  exclusively  on  either  the  means  or 
the  ends.  An  illustration  of  means-end  confusion  can  be  seen  in  con- 
sidering the  criteria  of  adult  literacy  in  music.  The  argument  is 
sometimes  advanced  that,  since  listening  is  the  chief  activity  in  music 
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for  the  average  adult,  his  school  activities  should  have  emphasized 
that  particular  aspect  of  musical  education.  Such  a  concept  might 
be  applied  to  the  school  program  and  might  be  instrumental  in 
ruling  out  much  attention  to  music  reading  and  the  performance  of 
music.  In  such  an  instance,  the  part  which  reading  and  performance 
might  play  as  means  toward  developing  better  listening  habits  might 
be  overlooked  entirely.  On  the  other  hand,  music  reading  in  the 
elementary  grades  is  too  often  considered  an  end  to  the  exclusion  of 
concepts  which  might  view  reading  as  a  means  to  greater  awareness 
of  the  beauties  of  music  itself.  To  insist  on  concepts  of  either  means 
or  ends  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  leads  to  inflexible  attitudes 
and  practices. 

Concepts  as  Symbolic  Pattern.  There  are  some  -concepts  which 
represent  a  fusion  of  musical  and  cultural  values  and  which  become 
objectified  in  the  form  of  symbols.  These  include  national  anthems, 
wedding  and  funeral  marches,  and  music  which  peoples  of  various 
nationalities  and  cultures  claim  is  the  "expression"  of  their  way  of 
life.  Such  cultural-conceptual  patterns  have  played  a  big  part  in  the 
history  of  music.  Mueller  (this  volume)  elaborates  on  this  concept, 
which  he  terms  "institutional  music."  Britton  (this  volume)  touches 
on  the  problem  in  his  references  to  the  need  for  music  indigenous  to 
American  life.  Such  concepts  are  to  be  distinguished  from  concepts 
of  pure  pattern  in  music,  an  example  of  which  is  Mueller's  concept 
of  "the  concert  system." 

Closer  to  the  interests  and  concerns  of  music  education  are  certain 
symbolic  patterns  of  activity  which  have  originated  in  the  school 
program  but  which,  through  custom  over  the  years,  have  become 
institutionalized  in  society.  Sociologically  speaking,  the  musical  con- 
test and  festival,  the  pep-band  at  athletic  contests,  and  the  high- 
school  band  contests  at  state  fairs  have  long  since  broken  loose  from 
their  moorings  in  the  school  program  and  have  become  truly  "insti- 
tutionalized." These  activities  have  become  institutionalized  on  a 
scale  perhaps  not  originally  intended.  These  institutions  are  now 
expected  to  contribute  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  communities 
regardless  of  their  educational  purpose.  Just  which  types  of  sym- 
bolic pattern  should  be  fostered  by  music  education  and  which  need 
greater  control  and  possible  modification  are  matters  which  cannot 
be  fully  settled  except  through  a  more  adequate  grasp  of  their  sym- 
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bolic  value  and  their  relationship  to  the  ultimate  goals  of  music 
education. 

Concepts  as  Common-sense  Data  and  as  Theory.  The  terms  "com- 
mon sense"  and  "theory"  require  definition  before  the  nature  of 
their  polarity  can  be  discussed.  Common  sense,  as  used  in  unsophisti- 
cated conversation,  refers  to  a  rough,  untutored  kind  of  wit  and 
wisdom,  sometimes  referred  to  as  "being  practical."  Too  often, 
theory  is  also  used  in  an  unsophisticated  and  critical  sense  as  being 
visionary,  vague,  and  impractical,  the  very  antithesis  of  common 
sense  or  practicality.  In  the  present  discussion  and  throughout  this 
volume  the  terms  are  used  in  the  sense  employed  in  philosophy  and 
other  major  disciplines. 

The  term  "common  sense"  in  such  writing  is  thought  of  as  a  type 
of  native  intelligence  strengthened  or  otherwise  combined  with  an 
accumulated  mass  of  uncritical  opinion  which  forms  the  basis  for 
the  unspoken  norms  of  a  given  society.  Common  sense  is,  therefore, 
highly  intuitive  and  unverified,  the  most  basic  kind  of  experience, 
below  which  no  cognition  can  take  place.  It  is  uncritical  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  no  possible  check  on  its  logical  consistency  or  validity 
because  of  its  inarticulateness.  If  it  were  to  be  verified,  theoretically 
speaking,  it  would  cease  to  be  common  sense  but  would  become 
theory.  Common  sense  is  unstable;  it  changes  with  alterations  in 
social  structure  and  scientific  knowledge.  It  was  common  sense  at 
one  time  to  believe  that  heavier  objects  fall  faster  than  lighter  ob- 
jects. It  was  common  sense  to  believe,  as  Wagner  once  did,  that  the 
symphonies  of  Beethoven  had  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  absolute 
music.  Nevertheless  common  sense  is  always  present  and  is  used  at 
times  by  both  the  critical  and  the  uncritical.  Obviously  enough,  its 
greatest  weakness  is  its  lack  of  theoretical  foundations.  Yet,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  problems  which  has  bedevilled  philosphical  thinking 
for  centuries,  theory  can  be  verified  only  at  the  common-sense  level. 
However,  in  the  process,  common  sense  ultimately  profits  and  is 
changed. 

Theory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  systematic  knowledge  abstracted 
from  many  particulars  in  order  to  provide  generalized  concepts.  The 
integrity  of  theory  is  maintained,  however,  through  painstaking  and 
constant  verification  with  the  facts  of  empirical  experience. 

Earlier  in  this  chapter  it  was  suggested  that  the  success  of  music 
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educators  seemed  to  come  largely  from  the  uncritical  and  unsophisti- 
cated judgments  of  the  people  in  the  communities  and  that,  while  this 
assured  the  music  educator  a  steady  and  action-packed  job,  it  was  not 
necessarily  an  indication  that  the  ultimate  objectives  of  music  educa- 
tion had  been  met.  In  terms  of  this  present  discussion  it  seems  quite 
possible  that  such  popular  success  of  the  music-education  program  is 
built  upon  common-sense-level  reactions  to  the  overlooking  of  many 
ultimate  values  which  only  refined  theoretical  concepts  could  provide. 
The  common-sense  level  of  community  response  must  of  necessity  be 
the  basis  for  support,  but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  music  educators  to 
provide  themselves  and  the  public  with  theoretical  supports  of  greater 
universality. 

DYNAMIC  AND   DEVELOPMENTAL    POTENTIALITIES 
OF  CONCEPTS 

Concepts  as  Generative  Ideas.  In  addition  to  the  characteristics 
of  concepts  already  enumerated,  concepts  are  themselves  instrumen- 
tal in  the  development  and  amplification  of  secondary  concepts. 
The  original  Gestalt  concept  of  perception  is  an  appropriate  ex- 
ample. When  this  concept  was  first  formulated  about  191 2  by 
Wertheimer,  Koffka,  and  Kohler,  the  concern  was  with  perception 
only.  There  was  no  concern  regarding  its  educational  implications. 
Nevertheless  the  concept  has  since  served  to  generate  and  develop 
a  complete  theoretical  system  within  educational  psychology  and, 
as  a  result,  a  series  of  secondary  concepts  are  available  for  pedagogi- 
cal application.  Thorpe  (this  volume)  lists  a  number  of  these  sec- 
ondary concepts  and  applies  them  to  the  learning  process  in  music 
education.  Examples  of  secondary  concepts  emanating  from  Gestalt 
theory  include  stimulation-induced  maturation,  pacing,  and  irradi- 
ation pattern.  One  can  thus  think  of  some  major  concepts  as  possess- 
ing within  themselves  a  certain  fecundity,  capable  of  stimulating 
development  of  clusters  of  related  concepts  which  form  the  basis  of 
pedagogical  or  curricular  systems.  An  example  of  this  is  the  Broudy 
(this  volume)  concept  of  musical  movement  as  analogous  to  the 
movement  of  human  action.  Still  another  is  MurselFs  (this  volume) 
concept  of  developmental  line.  Concepts  such  as  these  are  necessarily 
presented  on  a  broad  and  extensive  scale  of  considerable  abstraction, 
and  they  require  a  careful  process  of  reductionism  in  logical  stages 
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before  the  concrete  particulars  of  the  classroom  can  be  determined. 

Concepts  as  Hypotheses  and  Constructs.  Some  concepts  serve  as 
hypotheses  submitted  for  later  verification.  This  is  what  Dewey  calls 
the  "positive  phase  of  abstraction."  A  construct  is  a  type  of  hypothe- 
sis which  serves  as  a  kind  of  instructional  ideal,  a  carefully  con- 
structed and  identified  behavior  trait,  employed  with  full  awareness 
of  the  means  used  and  the  ends  to  be  sought  in  its  attainment.  No 
one  has  ever  seen  a  construct;  it  exists  only  in  theorv.  Yet  it  can  be 
very  useful.  Examples  of  constructs  in  music  education  are  "reading 
readiness,"  "musical  memory,"  "tonal  imagery,"  "chord  recognition," 
"melodic  apprehension,"  and  "a  sense  of  intonation." 

Constructs  are  useful  in  the  formulation  of  educational  goals.  At 
the  same  time,  they  serve  in  the  work  of  curriculum  development 
and  evaluation.  Both  curriculum  and  evaluation  represent  large- 
scale  concepts  in  themselves  and  are  so  defined  by  House  and  Leon- 
hard  (this  volume).  Educational  goals  which  form  the  basis  for 
constructs  are  developed  in  terms  of  pupil  and  community  needs. 
Needs  change  as  our  society  changes.  One  may  conclude  that  con- 
structs are  not  absolute  entities;  they  are  temporary  tools  which 
need  periodic  examination  to  determine  their  adequacy  and  rele- 
vance to  educational  requirements. 

Constructs  are  also  subject  to  "funded"  growth  in  the  manner  of 
Mursell's  concept  of  developmental  line.  Thus,  constructs  such  as 
rhythmic  and  tonal  awareness  may  exist  in  extremely  elemental 
forms  in  the  minds  of  children,  to  become  more  significant  and 
valuable  with  accumulated  experiences  in  music.  Additional  ex- 
amples of  constructs  employed  in  music  education  include  such 
instructional  objectives  as  mood  response,  breath  support,  voice 
placement,  harmonic  feeling,  and  musical  growth  gradient. 

Concepts  as  Method.  The  conceptual  approach  to  problems  may 
be  systematized  into  definite  methods  of  research  and  may  be  re- 
garded in  the  same  manner  as  the  historical  method  or  the  problem 
method.  The  present  study  utilizes  a  conceptual  method  of  its  own 
which  is  combined  with  the  problem  method.  Concepts  are  ad- 
vanced which  are  then  applied  to  the  problems  of  music  education. 
Certain  basic  concepts  are  presented  and  clarified,  after  which  they 
are  employed  as  "tools"  in  the  analysis,  interpretation,  and  amplifi- 
cation of  the  problems  of  music  education.  This  conscious  and  sys- 
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tematic  method  should  be  noted  in  order  that  this  type  of  inquiry 
into  concepts  basic  to  music  education  may  go  beyond  the  initial 
stages  found  in  this  volume  and  proceed  to  a  more  thorough  study 
of  the  operational  levels  of  the  profession. 

Concepts  as  Intuition  and  as  Fostulation.  F.  S.  C.  Northrop,2  be- 
fore undertaking  a  comparative  study  of  the  philosophies  of  East 
and  West,  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  reducing  all  ways  of 
knowing  into  lowest  common  denominators  in  order  to  avoid  the 
use  of  concepts  which  had  meanings  peculiar  to  specific  philosophies 
or  schemes  of  thought.  He  proposed  that  ways  of  knowing  be  re- 
duced to  two  broad  types:  concepts  by  intuition  and  concepts  by 
postulation. 

The  concept  by  intuition,  he  explains,  "is  one  the  complete  mean- 
ing of  which  is  given  by  something  immediately  apprehenda- 
ble."3  "A  concept  by  postulation,"  he  points  out,  "is  one  designating 
something  in  whole  or  part  not  immediately  observable,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  prescribed  for  it  by  the  postulates  of  the  scientific 
theory  in  which  the  symbol  occurs."  It  will  be  noted  that  concepts 
by  postulation  are  those  appearing  in  this  volume. 

In  Northrop's  "concept  by  intuition"  is  to  be  found  the  basis  for 
all  aesthetic  theory.  "That  factor  of  anything  which  is  denoted  by 
intuition,"  he  explains,  "we  shall  call  the  aesthetic  component  of 
reality,  or  reality  in  its  aesthetic  aspect.  .  .  ."4 

In  another  place  Northrop  quotes  Croce  who  identifies  all  art 
with  the  concept  of  intuition:  "Art  therefore  is  intuition,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  a  mode  of  knowledge,  not  abstract,  but  concrete.  ...  In  so 
far  as  it  apprehends  it  immediately,  before  it  is  modified  and  made 
clear  by  the  concept,  it  must  be  called  pure  intuition"^ 

The  concept  of  art  as  experience,  the  subject  of  Dewey's  later 
work  by  the  same  title,  is  in  harmony  with  this  thesis  of  the  fusion 
of  the  aesthetic  experience  with  first-order  experience  of  an  intuitive 
nature.6  Dewey's  main  thesis  is  that  the  aesthetic  impulse  has  its  roots 

2.  F.  S.  C.  Northrop,  The  Logic  of  the  Sciences  and  the  Humanities.  New 
York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1947. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  171;  also  pp.  82,  83. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  171.  5.  Ibid.,  p.  47. 

6.  Recommended  reading:  John  Dewey,  Art  as  Experience.  See  especially  "The 
Live  Creature"  (chap,  i),  "Having  an  Experience"  (chap.  iii).  New  York:  Milton 
Balch  &  Co.,  1934. 
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in  the  interplay  of  "the  ordinary  forces  and  conditions  of  experience" 
and  that  even  the  crudest  experience,  if  authentic  as  an  experience, 
is  the  true  substance  of  things  aesthetic.  The  term,  "concept  by 
intuition,"  is  not  employed  in  other  chapters  of  this  volume,  but 
its  equivalent  may  be  found  in  the  concept  of  "terminal  experience," 
as  used  by  Mueller. 

Concepts  by  intuition,  which  include  all  musical  concepts,  can  be 
treated  only  in  the  light  of  concepts  by  population  when  discussed 
in  this  volume.  It  must,  therefore,  be  freely  admitted  that  the  publi- 
cation of  this  volume,  or  its  theoretical  understanding  by  sympa- 
thetic readers,  will  in  no  sense  compensate  for  a  lack  of  vivid  and 
authentic  intuitional  experiences  in  music.  These  can  be  taught  and 
revealed  only  by  teachers  who  themselves  have  been  taught  con- 
ceptual values  in  music.  Those  who  must  teach  marginally,  as  in- 
adequately trained*  music  teachers  or  elementary-school  teachers 
without  at  least  a  few  convincing  musical  experiences,  run  the  risk 
of  initiating  programs  of  music  of  considerable  sterility  no  matter 
how  much  they  may  be  "helped"  by  competent  music  educators. 

One  may  conclude  by  saying  that  the  task  of  training  music 
teachers  for  their  role  in  the  nation's  schools  consists  of  a  thoughtful 
selection  and  distribution  of  concepts,  both  intuitive  and  postulative. 

Scope  and  Procedures  of  This  Publication 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  SECTIONS  I  AND  II 

The  conceptual  approach  which  characterizes  this  volume  has 
been  carried  out  under  two  broad  divisions,  each  complementing 
the  other  but  with  underlying  assumptions  peculiar  to  each  section. 
Section  I,  "Ideologies  of  Music  Education,"  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  certain  disciplines  related  closely  to  music  education  might 
well  yield  insights  valuable  in  the  study  of  problems  in  music  edu- 
cation. There  is  a  further  assumption  in  this  context  that  music  edu- 
cation does  not  exist  by  itself  but  is  dependent  upon  a  number  of 
related  disciplines  for  its  insights  and  goals.  The  orientation  of  each 
chapter  in  Section  I  centers  around  the  discipline  of  the  author's 
own  field.  Section  II,  "Music  in  American  Education,"  is  written  by 
music  educators  who  have  explored  certain  assigned  areas  in  music 
education.  Concepts  from  other  fields  are  sometimes  utilized,  but 
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generally  the  autonomous  character  of  music  education  is  brought 
out. 

IDEOLOGIES  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION   AS  DEVELOPED  IN  SECTION   I 

The  term  "ideology"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  systematic  scheme 
of  ideas  about  life.  In  light  of  this  meaning,  the  theories  in  the  vari- 
ous disciplines  are  considered  ideologies.  Many  of  the  concepts 
within  Section  I  have  meaning  only  in  relation  to  the  particular  dis- 
cipline which  each  author  espouses.  Some  of  these  concepts  have 
meanings  accepted  in  other  disciplines.  Each  author  speaks  for  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  discipline  he  represents  and  cannot  speak 
for  interpretations  held  by  other  authorities  in  the  same  discipline, 
although  an  attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  field  he  represents.  It  should  be  clear  that  the  applications  to 
music  education  and  the  covering  of  issues  within  this  field  touch 
only  on  those  facets  of  music  education  which  would  logically  come 
under  the  scrutiny  of  each  particular  discipline.  From  this  it  follows 
that  no  systematic  treatment  of  music  education  in  its.  entirety  can 
be  presented  here. 

Authors  have  avoided  prescriptive  recommendations.  References 
to  specific  practices  in  music  education  are  for  purposes  of  analysis 
or  to  illustrate  a  particular  point  or  theory.  The  authorship  of  this 
volume  includes  representatives  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and  so- 
ciology. A  member  of  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference 
was  assigned  to  each  of  the  authors  whose  own  work  is  not  in  the 
field  of  music  education  to  serve  as  consultant  for  the  period  during 
which  the  chapters  were  being  written. 

The  reader  will  soon  discover  that  the  selection  of  disciplines  and 
theories  within  these  disciplines  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the 
systematic  theories  which  could  be  made  available.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  some  major  points  of  view  have  been  presented. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SECTION  II,  MUSIC  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

Authors  in  Section  II  have  addressed  themselves  to  particular 
problems  within  the  field  of  music  education.  All  the  values  dis- 
cussed, the  problems  analyzed,  and  the  concepts  offered  are  in  the 
light  of  music  education  as  an  autonomous  operation  of  its  own.  Its 
principles  and  its  responsibilities  to  the  rest  of  the  educational  enter- 
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prise  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  uniqueness  of  music  education  in  its 
own  right. 

CONTEMPORARY  CONCERNS  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

No  inquiry  into  concepts  basic  to  music  education  is  complete 
without  some  reference  to  the  beliefs  and  concerns  of  music  edu- 
cators themselves.7 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  contemporary  concerns  and  beliefs 
resolved  into  the  single  category  of  "concerns  of  music  education." 
At  the  conclusion  of  each  major  concern  is  an  addendum  in  the 
form  of  a  list  of  questions  and  problems  which  might  conceivably 
have  a  vital  bearing  upon  the  major  problem.  These  are  offered  as 
a  means  of  further  stimulation  in  the  continuing  work  of  conceptu- 
alizing on  the  problems  of  music  education. 

CONCERN  FOR  HIGHER  STANDARDS 

There  is  a  concern  in  music  education  for  higher  standards.  This 
concern  is  seen  in  recent  demands  for  higher  standards  of  music 
teaching  and  in  the  selection  and  accreditation  of  music  teachers, 
higher  standards  of  musical  literature  used,  and  higher  standards  of 
musical  performance  and  musical  tastes  of  pupils. 

In  its  many  manifestations  this  movement  seems  unique  in  music- 
education  history.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  profession  has  not  been 
continuously  aware  of  the  quality  of  its  materials,  teaching,  and 
musical  performance,  but  it  is  apparent  today  that  this  movement 
arises  from  some  universal  feeling  of  need  and  conviction. 

A  number  of  annual  resolutions  passed  by  various  conventions  of 
music  educators  are  further  evidence  of  this  drive  to  upgrade  the 
different  phases  of  music  education.  Several  reasons  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  account  for  these  concerns.  One  answer  which  would 
seem  complimentary  to  music  educators  would  be  that  they  have 
begun  to  see  more  clearly  the  differences  between  their  own  con- 
victions as  to  what  students  in  the  schools  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
and  that  which  the  students  are  accomplishing.  A  part  of  the  prob- 
lem stems  from  the  challenge  to  today's  teachers  to  meet  the  wider 
tasks  of  fulfilling  the  requirements  occasioned  by  the  universal  nature 

7.  See  Music  in  American  Education  (Music  Educators  National  Conference, 
Source  Book  Number  Two).  Washington:  Music  Educators  National  Confer- 
ence, 1954. 
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of  public  school  education,  with  its  inclusion  of  all  children  and 
youth  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  and  over.  The  necessary  proliferation 
of  offerings  may  have  been  effected  without  due  concern  for  proper 
standards  of  quality  throughout  the  program.  Another  fear  seems  to 
be  that  standards  are  not  all  at  the  same  level,  the  special  perform- 
ing organizations  receiving  most  attention  with  other  portions  of 
the  program  more  or  less  neglected. 

A  second  reason  appears  in  some  resolutions  and  points  out  that 
over  the  years,  through  successful  promotion  and  planning,  the 
music-education  program  has  developed  to  the  place  where,  today, 
it  is  in  reality  an  established  part  of  the  program  of  the  nation's 
schools.  The  feeling  seems  to  be  that,  now  that  music  education  has 
come  of  age,  it  should  look  to  the  quality  of  its  efforts,  implying 
in  the  process  that  quantity  has  had  too  much  attention.. 

In  the  matter  of  music  used,  there  is  the  feeling  expressed  that 
"only  worth-while  music  well  performed  has  cumulative  and  per- 
manent value."8  A  certain  plurality  of  standards  seems  to  be  sug- 
gested in  another  resolution  which  recommends  "worth-while  ma- 
terials appropriate  to  the  situations  in  which  they  will  be  used," 
and  urging  "that  we  encourage  continued  refinement  of  perform- 
ance commensurate  with  the  physical  and  mental  development  and 
capacities  of  pupils  who  are  performing."9 

From  other  sources  comes  the  complaint  that  transcriptions, 
thought  to  make  the  standard  literature  more  playable  for  school 
performers,  are  inferior.  Still  another  complaint  is  that  music  com- 
posed especially  for  school  music  groups  is  musically  inferior,  to 
which  the  publishers  retort  that,  were  it  not  for  the  demand  by 
music  educators  themselves,  this  material  would  not  be  on  the  mar- 
ket. This  problem  has  led  to  two  suggestions.  One,  that  the  vast 
literature  of  music  be  studied  with  a  view  to  finding  music  of  worth 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  pupil  performers.  Second,  that  com- 
posers begin  composing  for  school  music  performers. 

In  the  matter  of  better  teachers,  recommendations  go  all  the  way 
from  early  recruitment  of  promising  pupils  in  the  schools  to  im- 
proved teacher-education  requirements,  climaxed  by  requests  for 
higher  certification  standards  restricted  to  types  or  areas  of  music 
teaching.   Another  conviction  is  that  schools  are  demanding  too 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  288.  9.  Ibid.,  p.  290. 
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much  of  their  music  teachers,  that  teaching  loads  be  studied  with 
a  view  to  lessening  the  physical  strain  involved  in  conducting  musi- 
cal activities. 

This  insistence  upon  standards  has  also  been  injected  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  music  in  the  self-contained  classroom.  There  is  a  concern 
over  the  quality  of  music  teaching  performed  by  the  general  class- 
room teacher.  Recommendations  and  efforts  to  improve  the  situation 
seem  to  be  equally  distributed  between  upgrading  the  musical  abili- 
ties of  the  elementary-school  teachers  in  every  way  possible  and  the 
recommendation  for  more  adequate  numbers  of  music  supervisors 
or  consultants  in  order  to  help  keep  up  the  standards  of  music,  how- 
ever or  by  whom  it  is  taught. 

With  respect  to  pupil  performance  of  music,  there  is  the  hint 
that  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  promote  technical  excellence  in 
music  execution  at  the  expense  of  artistic  standards,  this  criticism 
being  leveled  at  both  vocal  and  instrumental  performances. 

Ensuing  Questions  Pertaining  to  the  Problem  of  Standards.  If  the 
selection  of  music  is  made  on  the  basis  of  "cumulative  and  permanent 
value,"  the  criterion  of  the  fully  matured  musical  mind  (or  the 
expert)  is  implied.  This  suggests  a  sequence  of  values  on  a  single 
linear  scale,  the  sole  norm  being  its  position  in  the  absolute  world 
of  concert  music.  Other  criteria  for  judging  standards  suggest  music 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Such  a  selection  could  result  in  a  com- 
promise choice  made  up  of  musical  and  functional  values.  Another 
criterion  for  selection  suggests  the  use  of  music  "commensurate  with 
the  physical  and  mental  development  and  capacities  of  the  pupils 
who  are  performing." 

When  does  insistence  on  standards  become  too  high?  One  super- 
intendent10 urges  music  educators  on  to  a  "continuance  of  the  great 
work  you  have  started  ...  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  certain 
areas  of  specialization  within  your  ranks."  However,  he  cautions 
music  educators  unot  to  carry  these  ambitions  of  specialization  be- 
yond reasonable  limits.  .  .  .  The  borders  within  your  own  field  of 
specialization  cannot  be  defined  for  you.  We  can  only  advise  you." 
The  term  "standard"  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  certainly  implied. 
Under  what  circumstances  does  a  standard  become  too  high  or  not 
high  enough?  Concepts  must  be  developed  which  help  provide  the 

io.  Ibid.,  p.  i  ff. 
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answer,  otherwise  it  is  arrived  at  arbitrarily  or  by  convenience.  What 
concepts  may  have  been  in  that  administrator's  mind  to  cause  him 
to  sound  the  warning?  Was  it  justified?  This  particular  situation 
involves  the  balanced  program  as  well  as  the  matter  of  standards. 

CONCERN  FOR  BALANCED  PROGRAMS 

There  is  a  concern  among  music  educators  that  the  total  music 
program  exhibits  signs  of  being  out  of  balance.  The  concept  of  a 
balanced  program  of  music  education  appears  in  the  literature  with 
such  frequency  as  to  suggest  another  major  movement  in  the  pro- 
fession equal  to  the  concern  over  standards.  The  appearance  of  these 
concerns  may  be  quite  significant,  and  it  may  point  to  a  number  of 
ills  which  contribute  to  this  lack  of  balance.  Moreover,  this  concern 
seems  unique  for  music  education  and  hardly  seems  crucial  in  such 
fields  as  science,  history,  literature,  and  art.  This  complaint  is  also 
lodged  against  phvsical  education,  and  there  may  be  at  least  one 
reason  for  this.  Both  music  and  physical  education  lend  themselves 
to  public  exploitation  largely  because  there  is  the  conflict  between 
recreational  and  educational  concepts. . 

For  the  purposes  of  analysis  and  discussion,  the  problem  of  bal- 
ance will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  conception  of  balance 
there  is  the  concern  over  the  relationship  of  music  to  the  total  edu- 
cational scheme  of  the  schools.  In  the  second  conception  of  balance 
there  is  concern  over  relationships  of  the  parts  of  the  music  program 
to  the  music  program  as  a  whole. 

Relationship  of  Music  to  the  Total  Educational  Frogram.  There 
are  two  phases  in  the  work  of  relating  music  to  total  education: 
first,  the  relating  of  the  child's  experiences  in  music  to  his  broad 
educational  plan;  second,  the  manner  in  which  the  music  program 
as  a  whole  is  related  to  the  total  curriculum  of  the  schools. 

With  respect  to  the  child,  the  motto  of  music  educators  for  years 
has  been:  "Music  for  every  child  and  every  child  for  music."  In 
democratic  fashion  this  applies  to  every  child  and  youth  in  the 
schools  regardless  of  degree  of  talent  or  understanding  of  music  as 
an  art.  There  is  general  agreement  that  some  form  of  musical  experi- 
ence is  the  right  of  each  child  and  that  he  should  have  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  such  experiences  in  keeping  with  his  individual  abilities 
to  engage  in  these  pursuits.  In  accordance  with  this  broad  concept, 
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the  music  program  in  the  schools  has  developed  into  an  appropriate 
and  extensive  diversification  of  offerings  involving  listening,  per- 
forming, and  creative  activities.  This,  at  least,  is  the  principle  on 
which  music  educators  operate.  Furthermore,  the  nature  of  this  di- 
versification is  conceived  in  the  light  of  the  character  and  need  of 
the  child's  welfare. 

In  theory,  these  needs  arrange  themselves  in  a  continuum  extend- 
ing from  the  concept  of  music  as  an  aesthetic,  spiritual  end  in  itself 
to  the  concept  of  music  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  realization  of 
worthy  personal  and  social  ends  of  a  nonmusical  nature.  These  latter 
include  such  objectives  as  personal  poise  and  adjustment,  group 
attitudes  of  co-operation,  and  good  citizenship.  An  indication  of  the 
feeling  aroused  on  philosophical  issues  is  seen  in  the  following  quo- 
tation, which  reads,  "We  do  not  find  quality  [of  music]  and  quantity 
[of  music]  incompatible. "We  consider  that  the  ideal  situation  exists 
when  highest  musical  standards  are  maintained  by  the  maximum 
number  of  people.  We  do  recognize,  however,  the  subordination  of 
musical  to  social  values  in  music  education  and  we  deplore  this 
trend."11 

Just  as  music  should  be  related  to  the  child's  total  growth  and 
personality,  so  should  the  music  program,  taken  as  a  whole,  stand  in 
harmonious  and  consistent  relationship  to  the  total  school  program. 
These  relationships  are  numerous  and  are  conceived  on  different 
bases.  They  include  the  smooth-working  administrative  and  instruc- 
tional relationships  based  on  the  assumption  that  music  teachers  are 
educators  on  the  same  footing  as  the  regular  academic  teaching  staff, 
and  that  the  music-education  program  is  a  functional  part  of  total 
education  instead  of  a  fad  and  a  frill.  It  is  also  agreed  that  these 
various  phases  of  curriculum  and  extracurriculum  activities  in  music 
should  be  "in  step"  with  the  program  of  the  entire  school. 

This  diversification  within  the  music  program  is  conceived  in  the 
light  of  the  character  and  needs  of  the  school  population  as  a  whole. 
Since  these  needs  involve  group  and  social  values,  the  music  program 
is  developed  in  the  light  of  these  requirements  of  the  school  popu- 
lation. A  continuum  for  these  group  requirements  also  extends  from 
certain  cultural  concepts  of  music  as  an  aesthetic  end  to  concepts 

ii.  Ibid.,  p.  290. 
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of  a  utilitarian  or  instrumental  nature,  with  an  emphasis  on  certain 
objectives  sought  by  other  departments  of  the  school. 

Finally,  there  is  the  feeling  that  existing  relationships  between 
music  and  total  education  should  be  re-evaluated  periodically  in  co- 
operation with  administrators  and  other  educational  personnel.  Thus 
do  music  educators  support  total  education  through  their  instruc- 
tional and  activities  program. 

Relatiojiships  within  the  Music  Yrogram.  There  are  many  persons 
and  agencies  within  and  without  the  school  who  must  share  respon- 
sibilities for  lack  of  balance  within  the  music  program.  Forces  both 
subtle  and  bold  play  their  part  in  what  the  music  educator  does  with 
his  program.  Some  unbalance  may  occur  because  of  uncontrolled 
enthusiasms  or  mistaken  emphases  which  can  affect  relationships 
within  the  music  program  and,  if  strong  enough,  could  produce 
dislocations  throughout  the  entire  school. 

There  are  a  number  of  bases  for  considering  balance  within  the 
music  program.  There  is  the  plea  for  balance  on  the  basis  of  per- 
forming media.  Thus,  a  program  is  considered  balanced  if  there  is  a 
band,  an  orchestra,  and  a  chorus.  Balance  is  also  conceived  in  the 
light  of  performing  activities  as  against  nonperforming  activities, 
playing  as  against  listening  (on  the  assumption  that  these  two  can  be 
separated!).  Another  criterion  for  balance  is  on  the  basis  of  type  of 
music  found  in  the  literature  of  music  taken  as  a  whole.  This  in- 
cludes such  categories  as  "classical,"  "romantic,"  "contemporary," 
"religious,"  or  "secular." 

The  question  of  pragmatic  values  as  against  aesthetic  values  which 
has  arisen  in  the  relationships  between  music  and  total  education 
also  arises  within  the  music  program.  Curiously  enough,  these  values 
may  vary  according  to  tvpes  of  activity  or  participation.  Thus, 
the  values  from  band  participation  might  be  fairly  heavily  weighted 
in  the  direction  of  social  values  in  some  schools,  while  the  work  of  a 
chamber-music  group  might  be  almost  exclusively  in  the  direction 
of  strictly  musical  values— at  least  in  the  eyes  of  some  music  edu- 
cators. Perhaps  the  real  deciding  factor  is  the  nature  of  the  music 
performed  by  the  two  performing  groups.  Music  played  by  school 
bands  appeals  to  more  people,  hence  the  social  value  might  well 
come  to  the  fore.  Chamber  music  appeals  to  fewer  people,  hence, 
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the  natural  thing  would  be  to  assign  it  a  value  in  and  for  itself,  or 
possibly  an  intellectual  value. 

Suggesting  another  basis  for  balance,  administrators  have  told 
music  teachers  their  task  is  not  only  to  determine  what  is  good  music 
but  also  what  music  is  good  for.  Music  teachers  also  urge,  often  at 
the  prompting  of  their  superintendents,  that  the  child  not  be  "ex- 
ploited" in  the  interests  of  school  and  community  demands  which 
lie  outside  the  child's  own  pattern  of  personal  requirements. 

Ensuing  Questions  and  Problems  Relating  to  Balance.  The  ques- 
tion of  balance  in  the  music-education  program  has  probably  not 
been  brought  out  in  its  fulness,  yet  the  concern  seems  to  be  shared 
by  more  and  more  music  educators*  In  the  matter  of  relationships 
between  music  and  the  total  education  program,  it  would  appear 
that  discussion  is  stilL  carried  on  superficially  on  administrative  and 
curriculum  levels.  Too  often  the  music  director's  work  is  considered 
"closely  related"  to  the  rest  of  the  school  if  he  promotes  cordial 
relationships,  watches  his  scheduling  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  work 
of  other  departments,  and  co-operates  willingly  in  supplying  music 
whenever  called  upon. 

If  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  correlation  of  music  with  other 
subjects  on  the  basis  of  some  casual  or  accidental  association,  it  is 
felt  that  the  music  department  has  done  its  duty  in  being  a  part  of 
the  total  program  of  the  schools.  And  if  students  through  their 
interest  in  musical  organizations  exhibit  enthusiasm,  develop  habits 
of  perseverance,  and  show  signs  of  enjoying  their  activities,  the 
music  program  is  considered  a  success  in  helping  to  build  better 
citizens.  This  still  does  not  mean  that  the  music  program  has  nec- 
essarily provided  insights  into  the  nature  of  our  total  musical  herit- 
age or  probed  into  some  of  the  basic  relationships  of  music  to  other 
phases  of  our  culture. 

Another  task  and  obligation  for  music  educators  is  to  determine 
what  society  finally  works  out  in  the  way  of  a  pattern  of  education. 
The  recent  ferment  about  the  responsibilities  of  public  education, 
public  criticism  of  some  of  the  extremes  of  progressive  education, 
the  recent  emphasis  on  the  revival  of  science  instruction,  and  the 
concern  over  the  gifted  child  is  bound  to  alter  the  total  educational 
plan  of  the  schools.  Music  educators,  traditionally  loyal  to  what- 
ever seems  to  stand  for  the  total  philosophy  of  the  schools,  need 
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to  have  an  understanding  of  recent  trends  in  education.  Otherwise, 
their  efforts  to  relate  music  to  such  a  changing  scene  may  come 
short  of  its  intended  mark. 

There  is  a  concept  which  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  slogan  and 
cliche  and  suggests  no  balance  whatever.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  we 
should  be  more  concerned  with  what  music  can  do  for  the  child 
than  what  the  child  can  do  for  music.  It  may  very  well  have  played 
a  constructive  role  at  one  time.  It  ought  to  be  re-examined  to  de- 
termine whether  supporting  concepts  need  revision  and  whether  or 
not  some  objectionable  barnacles  of  music-education  practice  and 
policy  have  not  attached  themselves  to  it. 

Again,  does  music  contribute  equally  well  to  all  educational 
needs?  Must  it  be  "bent"  to  serve  all  purposes?  Are  there  some 
needs  or  human  requirements  which  the  music  program  attempts 
to  meet  which  can*  be  met  equally  well  or  perhaps  better  by  means 
of  other  subjects  and  activities?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  emotional, 
aesthetic,  and  spiritual  values  are  music's  chief  contribution,  how, 
specifically,  may  these  values  best  be  realized?  Would  concentration 
on  these  latter  phases  of  music  help  conserve  the  energies  and  time 
of  music  teachers  and  permit  them  to  work  more  effectively? 

A  startling  difference  in  balanced  values  is  noted  in  a  comparison 
between  the  curriculum  patterns  of  music  in  the  schools  and  the 
patterns  of  music-education  programs  recommended  for  music  teach- 
ers in  the  schedule  recently  sponsored  by  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference  and  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of 
Music.  This  difference  may  mean  nothing,  the  contention  being  that 
objectives  of  the  two  programs  are  different.  But  the  school  music 
program  is  not  even  a  watered-down  version  of  the  college  program. 
At  the  risk  of  oversimplification  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  school 
music  program  appears  to  be  administered  on  the  assumption  that 
the  performance  of  music  is  the  means  through  which  most  appre- 
ciation is  developed.  And  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  even  the  per- 
formers in  the  music  program  are  receiving  a  "balanced"  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  music.  What  can  we  do  in  teaching  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  structure  or  language  of  music— its  form?  Should 
we  encourage  musical  composition  the  way  it  is  done  in  English 
composition?  At  present,  creative  music,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
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composed  music,  is  restricted  to  the  lower  grades  where  it  is  used 
more  as  an  instrumentality  for  other  ends  rather  than  for  itself. 

The  study  of  the  literature  of  music  in  the  schools  is  practically 
nonexistent  in  comparison  to  the  performing  and  functional  aspects 
of  the  music  program.  The  performance  program  does  not  seem 
adequate  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  literature  of  music. 

However,  balance  is  not  a  subject  in  itself.  One  cannot  talk  about  it 
directly.  It  is  formalistic  arrangement  of  the  constituent  elements 
selected  in  reference  to  a  central  concept  or  ideology.  He  who  would 
talk  about  balance  must  first  know  what  the  elements  of  that  balance 
are,  what  can  be  said  for  them.  It  is  .here  that  contributors  to  this 
volume  have  attempted  to  probe  further  into  some  established  areas  of 
the  music-education  program.  Hartshorn  provides  insights  into  the 
broad  topic  of  listening.  Gaston  probes  deeper  into  aspects  of  func- 
tional music  and  shows  how  these  concepts  may  be  used  in  the  regu- 
larly organized  music  program.  Burmeister  identifies  the  necessary 
elements  of  the  general  music  program  of  the  schools.  McKay  pre- 
sents the  basic  types  of  musical  experiences  in  terms  of  classifications 
of  musical  literature.  In  each  case,  contributors  have  attempted  to 
deepen  the  concepts  and  to  add  new  concepts  relating  to  the  different 
elements  of  the  music-education  program. 

CONCERN  FOR  REALISTIC  RELATION  TO  NATIONAL  CULTURE 

There  is  a  concern  in  music  education  to  bring  the  field  into  a 
more  realistic  relation  to  the  total  social  and  cultural  scene  of  life. 
This  concern  takes  a  number  of  forms.  Perhaps  the  greatest  concern 
is  the  growing  realization  of  the  wide  differences  in  musical  tastes 
of  our  population  and  the  greatly  expanded  nature  of  our  national 
culture.  There  is  an  implied  recognition  of  the  plurality  of  tastes 
existing  in  our  culture,  and  for  this  reason  the  school  should  bring- 
to  the  students  a  more  extensive  selection  of  musical  literature.  The 
music  of  minority  groups  should  be  given  more  attention.  One  reso- 
lution adopted  by  music  educators  states  that  they  "study  ways  and 
means  of  achieving  a  combination  of  the  dynamic  factors  embodied 
in  the  music  of  today  and  the  enduring  music  of  the  past  in  pro- 
grams that  remain  consistent  with  the  aims  of  music  education." 

This  concern  for  a  broadened  base  takes  the  form  of  recommen- 
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dations  that  the  nonperformers  have  courses  of  study  especially 
developed  for  them.  The  gifted  child  in  music  is  also  to  be  encour- 
aged in  his  talents. 

Ensuing  Questions  and  Problems.  The  demand  for  greater  diver- 
sity in  the  selection  of  musical  materials  would  seem  to  call  for  more 
than  a  musicological  research  study.  Nothing  short  of  a  study  of  our 
total  culture  and  the  place  of  music  within  that  culture  would  seem 
to  suffice.  Music  plays  an  important  part  in  the  related  fields  of  the 
dance,  the  opera,  and  the  musical  comedy.  This  suggests  a  deeper 
study  of  the  fine-arts  field,  not  because  of  the  superficial  connections 
between  the  various  fields  but  in  the  light  of  some  concepts  which 
could  well  be  basic  to  all  fields.  The  possibilities  for  research  in  this 
direction  seem  unusually  exciting.  Some  patterns  in  music  education 
could  be  changed  to  a  considerable  degree  as  a  result. 

OTHER  CONCERNS   IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

These  illustrative  areas  of  concern  do  not  exhaust  the  problem 
areas  in  music  education.  Many  minor  concerns  could  be  listed  under 
some  of  the  major  areas  already  listed.  Some  voices  are  heard  recom- 
mending greater  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  maladjusted  child. 
More  co-operation  is.  urged  between  music  educators  and  those 
responsible  for  the  mental  health  programs.  There  is  also  a  feeling 
in  a  few  circles  that  music  educators  need  to  be  more  aware  of  their 
professional  history,  and  it  is  urged  that  more  studies  of  a  historical 
nature  be  undertaken.  This  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  historical  in- 
formation itself,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  better  understanding  of  the 
concepts  which  have  played  a  part  in  building  music  education  to 
what  it  is  today. 

Suggestions  to  Readers 
The  contributors  to  this  volume  have  not  taken  lightly  the  responsi- 
bility of  meeting  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  wide  range  of  readers 
who  are  the  clientele  of  the  publishers  of  this  yearbook.  A  primary 
concern  from  the  beginning  has,  of  course,  been  the  responsibility  for 
basic  concepts.  If  the  term  basic  means  anything  at  all,  it  requires  the 
pursuing  of  problems  as  close  to  first  causes  as  possible.  To  do  any- 
thing less  would  be  to  fall  short  of  what  a  conceptual  method  should 
attempt  to  accomplish.  There  is,  moreover,  the  need  to  put  such  think- 
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ing  in  the  public  domain  to  the  end  that  all  who  read  may  become 
potential  contributors  to  the  development  of  future  concepts  in 
music  education.  The  pressing  of  this  inquiry  into  the  very  core  of 
the  structure  of  the  major  disciplines  has  demonstrated  our  faith  in 
the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  music-education  profession. 

To  the  new  recruit  in  music  teaching  some  helpful  counsel  is 
found  in  the  last  chapter.  The  school  administrator  may  wish  to 
proceed  directly  to  the  series  of  chapters  comprising  Section  II.  His 
interest  and  concern  should  then  lead  him  to  read  more  about  the 
basic  concepts  and  assumptions  of  music  education.  The  educational 
philosopher  may  wish  to  proceed  directly  to  the  chapters  devoted  to 
philosophy,  sociology,  and  psychology.  The  graduate  student  in 
music  education  who  has  had  some  taste  of  active  teaching  experi- 
ence may  well  wish  to  do  some  serious  reflection  and  restructuring 
of  his  earlier  concepts".  The  busy  practitioner  of  music  education  must 
surely  find  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  many  stimulating 
viewpoints  pertaining  to  policies  and  procedures  in  the  music-edu- 
cation program.  Such  study  could  make  for  clearer  vision,  a  more 
purposeful  sense  of  direction,  more  economical  use  of  time  and 
energy,  and,  in  the  end,  a  more  effective  and  confident  approach  to 
this  important  field  of  study.  To  all  readers  there  is  the  suggestion 
that  there  is  no  recommended  sequence  in  the  study  of  this  volume. 
Readers  should  start  wherever  their  interests  and  understandings  are 
the  strongest. 

In  this  volume's  presentation  of  the  relevant  concerns  of  representa- 
tives of  the  major  disciplines,  the  reader  will  quickly  note  the  exist- 
ence of  a  number  of  concepts  which  appear  totally  different  or 
conflicting.  Many  of  them  are  just  that.  However,  further  study  of 
the  contexts  in  which  the  concepts  appear  could  well  reveal  agree- 
ments where  formerly  conflict  or  differences  seemed  to  exist.  The 
reader  will  then  realize  what  is  common  knowledge  to  scholars  in 
the  disciplines,  namely,  that  terms  and  concepts  are  always  to  be 
understood  in  the  context  of  the  systematic  theory  under  observa- 
tion. If  this  frame  of  reference  is  not  made  clear,  the  concepts  pro- 
posed will  be  vague  or  misleading.  This  situation  can  be  illustrated 
in  a  somewhat  mythical  situation  where  the  subject  of  justice  might 
be  discussed  by  an  American,  an  Englishman,  a  German,  and  pos- 
sibly a  member  of  some  primitive  tribe  remote  from  our  own  civili- 
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zation.  Each  would  conceive  of  justice  in  terms  of  the  framework  of 
his  own  ideology  and  convictions.  The  scholars  of  the  disciplines, 
when  communicating  with  one  another,  face  the  same  problem,  but, 
if  their  education  is  broad,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  move  freely 
from  one  context  to  another.  Music  educators  if  they  are  well  in- 
formed and  possessed  with  adequate  and  diversified  concepts  could 
just  as  easily  do  the  same. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  necessity  for  the  understanding  of 
concepts  in  different  contexts  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  formula- 
tion and  understanding  of  concepts  within  the  field  of  music  educa- 
tion. Music  education  is  a  discipline  in  its  own  right.  It  should  have  its 
own  autonomous  status  so  far  as  its  internal  structure  is  concerned.  It 
should  be  possible  for  music  educators  to  communicate,  to  formulate, 
to  hypothesize,  and  even  to  disagree  within  the  framework  of  their 
own  profession.  Indeed,  it  is  their  responsibility  to  do  so.  This  does 
not  mean  that  music  education  has  no  need  for  concepts  from  without, 
but  it  does  mean  that  every  concept  so  used  must  be  examined,  inter- 
preted, and  utilized  in  keeping  with  other  factors  which  together 
make  up  the  general  framework  of  the  music-education  field. 

Music  educators  have  always  operated  within  the  framework  of 
general  education  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  With  varying  success 
and  effectiveness,  they  have  adopted  concepts  from  other  fields. 
Examples  of  this  type  of  utilization  are  "the  whole  child,"  "reading 
readiness,"  "the  self-contained  classroom,"  and  "growth  and  develop- 
ment." Occasionally  it  is  found  that  either  the  transfer  and  reduction 
of  general  concepts  to  the  specifics  of  administrative  or  pedagogical 
practice  in  music  has  been  done  at  the  expense  of  legitimate  values  of 
music  education.  Procedural  errors  of  this  kind  can  be  thoughtlessly 
perpetuated  either  by  general  educators  or  by  music  educators  them- 
selves, through  lack  of  understanding  of  conceptual  frameworks.  For 
this  reason,  a  good  deal  of  co-operative  studying  needs  to  be  carried 
out  to  the  end  that  these  misunderstandings  or  misapplications  can  be 
held  to  a  minimum. 

Since  the  frame  of  reference  of  total  education  will  always  change 
as  we  experience  changes  in  our  culture,  music  educators  may  expect 
to  utilize  general  concepts  pertaining  to  such  general  changes.  The 
arts  themselves  can  be  affected  by  such  changes,  indeed,  they  might 
well  reflect  such  changes.  But  the  arts,  including  music,  must  be 
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assured  of  sufficient  freedom  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  their  own 
professional  standards.  There  is,  therefore,  the  need  for  both  general 
educators  and  music  educators  to  be  ever  mindful  of  the  validity  and 
the  adequacy  of  their  concepts.  This  objective  presupposes  organiza- 
tional and  administrative  sanction  of  free  and  democratic  exchange  of 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  place  of  music  in  the  nation's  schools. 

Someone  has  observed  that  society  has  advanced  more  through 
the  development  of  its  basic  concepts  than  through  its  events  and 
desires.  Sometimes  the  questions  asked  by  people,  which  indicate 
the  nature  of  their  doubts,  are  more  potent  for  constructive  think- 
ing than  the  actual  answers  which  science  and  philosophy  bring  us. 
No  better  result  could  come  from  the  present  study  than  a  general 
manifestation  of  concern  for  the  future  conceptual  framework  of 
music  education. 


CHAPTER    II 

Pragmatism  in  Music  Education 

FOSTER     McMURRAY 


Pragmatism  is  well  established  in  the  foundations  of  modern  edu- 
cation. Historically,  this  fact  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
John  Dewey  and  his  many  followers.  Nevertheless,  the  ideas  to  be 
presented  in  this  essay,  although  typically  pragmatic,  are  not  those  of 
Dewey,  and  in  some  places  they  might  seem  at  odds  with  the  Dewey 
influence.  This  raises  a  question  about  the  relation  of  philosophy  to 
education  and  to  music  education. 

Philosophy  as  a  Resource  for  Music  Educators 
Educators  are  inclined  to  assume  without  question  that,  when  they 
are  searching  for  basic  concepts  of  their  profession,  they  should  turn 
to  philosophy.  This  reflects  the  esteem  in  which  philosophy  is  held. 
It  also  reflects  an  opinion  that,  for  any  complex  human  enterprise, 
there  must  be  a  set  of  fundamental  ideas,  some  of  them  philosophic  in 
nature,  which  are  said  to  "underlie"  the  professional  or  practical  activ- 
ity. Perhaps  this  opinion  is  so  widely  shared  because  it  seems  so 
obviously  reasonable.  It  would  seem  that  the  attitudes  we  take  toward 
education  must  reflect  our  beliefs  about  what  kind  of  world  it  is  we 
inhabit  and,  also,  our  more  specific  beliefs  about  what  is  real,  what  is 
most  to  be  valued,  and  what  it  means  for  human  conduct  to  know  the 
world  as  it  really  is.  Since  beliefs  of  that  kind  are  peculiarly  the 
province  of  philosophy,  it  is  philosophy  which  provides  our  most 
basic  understandings.  Those  who  think  of  philosophy  as  related  in 
this  way  to  education  and,  therefore,  to  music  education  might  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  among  philosophers  themselves  the  relationship 
is  not  so  clear.  Some  philosophers  would  deny  any  contribution  at  all 
of  philosophy  to  the  professions  and  their  doctrines.  Others  would 
find  no  relationship  save  the  use  of  a  philosophic  method  shared  in 
common.  Still  others  would  say  that  the  solution  to  a  philosophic 
problem  cannot,  by  itself,  provide  a  solution  to  problems  in  education. 

30 
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Philosophic  assertions,  being  empirical  in  their  reference,  make 
claim  to  be  true  of  anyone's  experience  in  a  common  world.  They 
have,  therefore,  an  element  of  prediction  implicit  in  what  they  affirm, 
which  makes  them  at  least  potentially  verifiable  by  that  same  test  of 
experience  which  science  employs.  In  what  way,  then,  are  philosophic 
assertions  different  from  those  of  the  empirical  sciences?  According 
to  the  originator  of  pragmatism,  and  still  the  most  authoritative 
source  for  the  meaning  of  that  name,  ".  .  .  philosophy,  which  deals 
with  positive  truth, . . .  contents  itself  with  observations  such  as  come 
within  the  range  of  every  man's  normal  experience,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  every  waking  hour  of  his  life."1  What  a  philosopher  does,  in 
his  assertions,  is  to  try  to  give  clear  expression  to  the  way  all  of  us 
read  or  interpret  our  common  experiences.  But  when  we  use  a  rough- 
ly workable  set  of  beliefs  about  how  to  read  the  meaning  of  our  ex- 
periences, we  are  sometimes  led  astray  by  their  crudeness.  Hence, 
what  philosophic  method  can  accomplish  is  a  critical  refinement  of 
what  we  seem  to  have  found  true  or  useful  in  our  approach  to  experi- 
ence. 

A  Short  Introduction  to  Pragmatism 
Having  employed  the  term  "pragmatism"  frequently  in  the  discus- 
sion of  philosophy  as  a  resource  for  music  educators,  it  is  appropriate 
to  give  a  brief  definition  at  this  point.  The  injunction  to  define  terms 
at  the  onset  is  not  such  good  advice  as  those  who  are  prone  to  give  it 
might  think.  What  a  term  means  is  whatever  is  done  with  it  through- 
out the  length  of  discourse,  and  nothing  short  of  every  idea  in  which 
its  meaning  plays  a  part  can  be  said  to  have  established  its  definition. 
That  statement  is  itself  a  part  of  pragmatism. 

It  is  often  said  that  pragmatism  is  a  doctrine,  holding  truth  to  be 
determined  by  what  works.  Thus,  it  might  be  said  that  a  statement 
can  be  found  true  only  when  and  as  it  is  found  workable  in  action; 
indeed,  in  practical  action.  It  is  also  said  that  a  pragmatist  in  education 
is  one  who  believes  only  in  learning  by  doing.  To  deny  any  truth  in 
these  popular  conceptions  would  be  almost  as  erroneous  as  to  accept 
them  for  fair  representations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  pragmatist  might 

1.  Collected  Papers  of  Charles  Sanders  Feirce,  Vol.  1,  Par.  241.  Edited  by 
Charles  Hartshorne  and  Paul  Weiss.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1 93 1. 
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accept  the  above  definitions  as  a  reasonably  satisfactory  starting  point 
if  he  could  then  go  on  to  define  further  what  he  means  by  "workable 
in  action,"  or  by  "practical."  But  what  most  people  would  mean  by 
these  expressions  in  popular  discourse  would  be  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion of  pragmatism,  a  long  way  indeed  from  the  truth. 

In  a  way  not  too  common  among  scholars  in  philosophy,  pragma- 
tism may  be  described  most  honestly  and  accurately  in  a  form  which 
Charles  Sanders  Peirce  evolved  in  the  mature  years  of  his  life,  some 
time  after  he  had  given  the  new  kind  of  philosophy  a  first  publica- 
tion. In  this  connection,  a  slight  reference  to  history  is  helpful.  Early 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  Peirce  expressed  his 
original  insight  of  pragmatism,  which  took  the  form  of  an  intellec- 
tually applied  test  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  any  complex  idea.  To 
determine  whether  an  idea  has  meaning,  and  if  so,  what  that  meaning 
really  is,  ask  yourself  what  differences  in  your  experiences  would 
conceivably  come  about  if  the  idea  were  true.  The  total  of  such  con- 
ceivable differences  is  the  entire  meaning  of  the  idea.  Although  it  has 
been  said  that  this  test  is  itself  in  need  of  clarification— several  different 
interpretations  may  be  found  for  it— nevertheless  this  brief  introduc- 
tion of  pragmatism  took  hold  immediately  in  the  popular  work  of 
other  philosophers,  some  of  whom  expanded  pragmatism  with  suc- 
cess, even  a  fashionable  success. 

It  was  William  James  who  made  pragmatism  synonymous  in  the 
minds  of  many  with  practicalism,  with  the  doctrine  that  an  idea  is 
true  to  the  extent  that  it  "works."  Peirce  himself  was. not  too  happy 
about  these  further  developments.  About  twenty  years  later  he  re- 
turned to  the  explicit  consideration  of  pragmatism  as  enunciated  in 
his  original  treatise  and  thereafter  tried  to  give  it  a  somewhat  different 
set  of  meanings  than  those  with  which  it  was  more  recently  identified. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  his  more  mature  considerations  have 
had  less  general  influence  than  his  earlier  work  and  its  elaboration  by 
other  philosophers.  Dewey,2  the  most  latterly  influential  of  the  prag- 
matists,  suggested  that  his  (Dewey's)  theory  of  knowledge  is  quite 
similar  to  Peirce's  but  with  some  important  differences.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  Harvard  philosopher,  C.  I.  Lewis,  seems  closer  in  many 
ways  to  Peirce's  own  pragmatism  than  most  others  have  been.  The 

2.  John  Dewey,  Logic,  p.  on.,  et.  seq.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1938. 
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central  concepts  to  be  presented  here  are  typical  of  the  doctrines  of 
both  Peirce  and  Lewis. 

The  positive  content  or  conclusions  of  pragmatic  inquiry  may  be 
described  as  a  clarification  of  what  it  means  to  act  intelligently.  To 
act  intelligently  is:  (a)  to  act  deliberately,  with  awareness  of  justified 
intent;  (b)  to  act  in  the  light  of  consequences  foreseen;  (c)  to  control 
one's  immediate  feelings  and  desires  in  their  effect  upon  conduct  by 
consideration  of  longer  range  desires  and  goals.  Hence,  pragmatism  is 
a  theory  about  human  action  as  guided  by  cognition  of  consequences, 
a  theory  of  deliberate  or  rational  self-control,  of  intellectually 
achieved  continuity  in  behavior. 

As  theory  of  knowledge,  a  central  claim  of  pragmatism  is  that  the 
principal  function  of  knowledge  is  to  guide  action.  This  does  not 
mean  merely  that  the  importance  to  human  beings  of  knowledge  is 
its  usefulness  when  applied  to  the  control  of  conduct.  That  idea  by 
itself  is  an  evaluation  which  the  man  in  the  street  might  be  inclined  to 
accept  as  obvious.  Anyone  who  feels  that  there  are  other  and  possibly 
higher  values  in  our  possession  of  knowledge  could  at  least  agree  to 
allow  a  pragmatist  his  own  personal  opinion.  But  the  pragmatic  claim 
is  not  simply  an  expression  of  preferred  value.  It  is  a  claim  that  to 
know  anything  about  a  stable  characteristic  of  our  world  is  to  know 
how  that  aspect  of  a  world  would  be  experienced,  how  it  would 
"feel"  and,  therefore,  at  the  same  time,  to  know  how  one  ought  to 
control  his  own  relationship  to  such  a  state  of  affairs;  that  is,  how  one 
ought  to  comport  himself. 

Any  statement  representing  something  to  be  true  is,  in  what  it  says, 
more  truly  expressed  in  the  form,  "In  such  and  such  state  of  affairs, 
then  do  so  and  so,  or  expect  such  and  such."  If  this  pragmatic  claim 
is  true,  then  it  means  that  to  know  something  to  be  true  of  our  world 
is  to  be  predisposed  by  that  knowledge  alone  to  act  in  ways  appro- 
priate to  the  known  situation.  Thus,  to  know  that  a  stove  is  hot  is  to 
know  that  it  will  produce  a  painful  burn  if  touched  and  that,  under 
any  usual  circumstance,  touching  the  stove  is  to  be  avoided.  Or  it 
means  that  if  one  is  uncomfortably  cold,  then  one  ought  to  stand 
closer  to  the  stove.  And  so  on  for  many  other  possibilities  of  conduct. 
From  this  it  should  be  evident  that  knowing  and  valuing  are  held 
to  be  intimately  allied.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  pragmatists  are  rigorous 
advocates  of  what  is  called  a  "cognitive"  (as  opposed  to  "emotive") 
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theory  of  value,  meaning  a  theory  which  asserts  that  value  judgments 
are  a  kind  of  knowledge,  different,  not  in  kind  but  only  in  certain 
details  of  complexity,  from  judgments  of  facts. 

A  pragmatist  need  not  be  pushed  into  the  position  of  saying  that 
we  can  prove  by  empirical  evidence  the  truth  of  a  statement  about 
what  is  ultimately  right  for  everyone.  "Valuation  is  always  a  matter 
of  empirical  knowledge.  But  what  is  right  and  what  is  just  can  never 
be  determined  by  empirical  facts  alone."3  When  a  pragmatist  agrees 
to  this,  he  is  not  surrendering  his  value  theory.  He  would  say  that 
those  who  deny  cognitive  status  to  value  beliefs  are  looking  at  the 
issues  in  a  mistaken  way.  They  are  contending  that  in  order  to  have 
knowledge  of  what  is  good  or  right  or  beautiful,  we  would  have  to 
know  for  certain  the  truth  of  an  ultimate  moral  claim  upon  everyone. 
Since  we  cannot  know  the  latter,  they  say,  then  we  cannot  know 
anything  about  what  is  good.  In  putting  the  matter  in  this  light  they 
are  avoiding  those  familiar  facts  of  common  experience  which  are 
most  relevant  to  the  major  issue  in  value  theory. 

This  preliminary  sketch  of  pragmatism  would  be  incomplete  if 
nothing  should  be  written  about  the  term'  "practical,"  which  has 
featured  so  prominently  in  public  perceptions  of  this  philosophic 
movement.  It  was,  of  course,  Peirce  who  introduced  the  considera- 
tion of  practicability  as  an  essential  part  of  pragmatism.  The  usual 
meanings  of  practicability,  however,  are  not  what  pragmatists  have 
in  mind.  In  usual  discourse,  the  term  is  synonymous  with  anything 
which  can  be  used  to  achieve  an  end  or  to  realize  a  desire  of  that 
land  most  directly  related  to  basic  needs,  such  as  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  It  is  opposite,  in  usual  meanings,  to  theoretical  and  aesthetic. 
The  peculiar  sense  in  which  pragmatists  employ  the  term  is  one 
which  includes  purely  theoretical  concerns  and  is  compatible  with 
an  insistence  that  scientists  must  not  be  motivated  in  their  research 
by  merely  practical  concerns— "practical"  being  used  in  the  custom- 
ary sense.  For  example,  John  Dewey  maintained  that: 

The  attainment  of  knowledge  of  some  things  is  necessarily  involved 
in  common  sense  inquiries,  but  it  occurs  for  the  sake  of  settlement  of 
some  issue  of  use  and  enjoyment,  and  not,  as  in  scientific  inquiry,  for  its 
own  sake.  In  the  latter,  there  is  no  direct  involvment  of  human  beings 

3.  C.  I.  Lewis,  Analysis  of  Knowledge  and  Valuation,  p.  554.  La  Salle,  Illinois: 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1946. 
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in  the  immediate  environment— a  fact  which  carries  with  it  the  ground 
of  distinguishing  the  theoretical  from  the  practical.4 

And  Peirce  declared  that: 

...  in  philosophy,  touching  as  it  does  upon  matters  which  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  sacred  to  us,  the  investigator  who  does  not  stand  aloof  from 
all  intent  to  make  practical  applications  will  not  only  obstruct  the  ad- 
vance of  the  pure  science,  but,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  he  will  endanger 
his  own  moral  integrity  and  that  of  his  readers.5 

Here  we  have  pragmatists  using  the  common  parlance  in  the  usual 
way  and  actively  supporting  the  values  of  theoretical  as  against 
practical  inquiry. 

What,  then,  could  Peirce  have  meant  when  he  defined  the  prag- 
matic maxim  in  such  terminology  as:  "Consider  what  effects,  that 
might  conceivably  have  practical  bearings,  we  conceive  the  object 
of  our  conception  to  have.  Then  our  conception  of  these  effects  is 
the  whole  of  our  conception  of  the  object."6  His  own  effort  to 
clarify  is  as  follows: 

...  all  reasonings  turn  upon  the  idea  that  if  one  exerts  certain  kinds 
of  volition,  one  will  undergo  in  return  certain  compulsory  perceptions. 
Now  this  sort  of  consideration,  namely,  that  certain  lines  of  conduct  will 
entail  certain  kinds  of  inevitable  experiences  is  what  is  called  a  "practical 
consideration."  Hence  is  justified  the  maxim,  belief  in  which  constitutes 
pragmatism.7 

From  this  explanation  it  is  possible  to  see  that  the  research  work  of 
a  pure  scientist  involves  "practical"  considerations  of  the  same  general 
kind  as  would  characterize  the  intellectual  behavior  of  a  businessman 
or  a  farmer,  even  though  the  work  of  the  scientist  is  not  at  all 
practical  in  the  usual  sense. 

Aims  of  Music  Education 
In  recent  years  music  educators  have  felt  that  now  is  the  time  to 
establish  music  firmly  in  the  school  curriculum,  to  gain  increased 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  music  should  be  an  essential  part  of 
general  education  for  everyone.  Achievement  of  this  ambition  requires 
an  expanded  range  of  communication  between  music  educators  and 

4.  Dewey,  op.  cit.,  p.  61. 

5.  Collected  Taper s  of  Charles  Sanders  Peirce,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  Par.  241. 

6.  Ibid.,  Vol.  V,  Par.  2.  7.  Ibid.,  Vol.  V,  Par.  9. 
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all  other  educators,  plus  the  interested  public.  For  it  is  only  by  a 
wider  sharing  of  ideas  that  changes  can  occur.  To  achieve  this,  a 
very  sensible  approach  has  been  used,  of  which  this  yearbook  is 
typical.  The  approach  is  one  of  placing  ideas  about  the  values  of  music 
education  in  a  broader  context  of  ideas  about  education  in  general 
and  of  building  relationships  between  the  intellectual  resources  of 
music  educators  and  a  wider  domain  of  theory  and  doctrine.  This  is 
surely  advisable,  even  necessary.  Nevertheless  there  are  difficulties 
inherent  in  an  operation  of  that  kind. 

One  such  difficulty  is  that  our  contemporary  materials  in  philos- 
ophy, in  educational  theory,  and  in  psychology  are  not  unified.  They 
are,  on  the  contrary,  at  theoretical  odds.  A  danger  implicit  in  this 
situation  is  the  possibility  that  deeper  thinking  about  the  background 
of  music  education  will  become  entangled  in  the  dialectic  disputes 
of  systematic  schools  of  thought  in  disciplines  other  than  the  disci- 
pline of  music  education  itself.  Among  music  educators  there  are 
many  conflicts  in  opinion  that  have  their  locus  directly  in  ideas  about 
music  teaching.  Probing  deeper  into  our  common  possession  of  theo- 
retical resources  could  have  the  effect  of  widening  and  deepening 
the  arena  of  dispute  rather  than  of  helping  build  a  unified  perspective 
about  the  whys  and  hows  of  music  education.  If  this  should  happen, 
conflicts  of  opinion  might  become  more  difficult  than  ever  to  re- 
solve, since  music  educators  would  now  have  taken  on  the  unre- 
solved issues  of  other  disciplines  in  addition  to  their  own.  The 
competence  of  specialists  in  one  field  to  aid  in  resolving  the  conflicts 
of  specialists  in  other  fields  is  surely  less  than  their  competence  to 
work  toward  solid  intellectual  background  for  their  own. 

These  remarks  are  a  preliminary  to  consideration  of  what  happens 
when  music  educators  seek  to  justify  their  claim  for  music  as  part 
of  general  education. 

First,  it  should  be  admitted  frankly  that  no  one  with  a  strong 
interest  in  this  endeavor  would  question  seriously  his  belief  that  music 
does  belong  prominently  in  general  education.  When  he  looks  for 
"justification"  of  that  conviction,  he  is  not  trying  to  convince  either 
himself  or  others  that  he  is  right  in  holding  the  values  he  holds.  He 
is  trying  to  show  how  his  own  specialized  role  in  schoolwork  fits 
in  with  the  various  contributions  of  all  other  specialists  to  produce  a 
well-rounded  educative  product.  One  knows  that  it  does,  somehow, 
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but  still  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  just  how  it  happens  and  how  to  make 
more  sure  than  before  that  it  happens  effectively.  Hence,  the  search 
to  clarify  objectives. 

Those  who  have  been  concerned  with  this  enterprise  have  been 
attempting  to  state  a  set  of  aims  for  education,  which  are  well  estab- 
lished in  the  minds  of  all  educators,  and  then  to  subsume  the  aims 
of  music  education  under  these  more  universal  ones.  They  have  tried 
to  show  that  what  all  of  us  everywhere  hope  to  achieve  in  general 
education  will  be  achieved  better  when  it  is  recognized  that  music 
has  a  contribution  too.  This  procedure  is  understandable  and,  let  us 
say,  proper.  But  there  are  two  ways  of  doing  it,  one  of  them  better 
than  the  other.  Unfortunately,  the  poorer  of  these  approaches  is  more 
typical  in  contemporary  literature  of  music  education. 

The  poorer  of  .the  two  approaches  is  to  take,  as  general  aims  of 
education,  a  list  of  specified  outcomes,  the  whole  sum  of  which  is 
deemed  an  adequate  description  of  what  a  well-educated  person  is; 
and  then  to  claim  that  learning  in  music  can  also  contribute,  along 
with  other  kinds  of  learning,  to  the  achievement  of  these  specified 
objectives.  Thus,  there  are  the  well-known  seven  cardinal  aims  of 
secondary  education,  including  good  citizenship,  health,  vocational 
ability,  and  the  others.  At  the  present  time  it  is  popular  to  place 
citizenship  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  recognized  values;  and  so,  perhaps 
inevitably,  we  sometimes  hear  that  above  all  else,  music  contributes 
most  to  citizenship.8  But  it  is  also  claimed  that  education  in  music 
contributes  to  health,  to  recreational  and  spiritual  activities  in  the 
home  and  community,  that  it  gives  people  an  enjoyable  avenue  to 
group  memberships  and  group  spirits,  helps  to  build  self-confidence 
and  poise,  gives  vocational  and  avocational  skills,  contributes  to  self- 
discipline,  and  so  on.  To  each  specifically  described  outcome,  music 
makes  a  contribution. 

A  reader  may  wonder  why  a  pragmatist  should  want  to  direct 
adverse  criticism  against  this  way  of  claiming  importance  for  music 
education.  It  is  certainly  true,  is  it  not,  that  skills  and  appreciations 

8.  "At  the  risk  of  under-emphasizing  many  of  die  other  important  functions 
of  music  in  the  curriculum  at  all  levels  of  education  today,  I  believe  I  would  put 
education  for  citizenship  as  its  most  important  function."  Benjamin  C.  Willis, 
"The  Stake  of  Music  in  Education,"  in  Music  in  American  Education  (Music 
Education  Source  Book  Number  Two),  p.  3.  Washington:  Music  Educators 
National  Conference,  1955. 
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taught  by  music  specialists  do  help  to  accomplish  these  various  objec- 
tives? Or  that,  where  they  do  so  only  in  part  or  poorly,  the  possibility 
is  there,  waiting  to  be  realized  by  more  widely  directed  effort?  If, 
for  example,  a  music  teacher  sees  his  responsibilities  in  this  light,  he 
could  surely  teach  the  music  of  other  nations  and  other  cultures,  and 
thereby  help  develop  a  sense  of  tolerant  understanding  and  world 
citizenship.  And  he  could  easily  use  instrumental  or  choral  groups 
to  build  effective  habits  of  group  participation  and  group  loyalty. 
Or  develop  patriotism  through  love  for  nationalistic  music.  Or  give 
therapy  to  emotionally  disturbed  children.  Obviously,  these  are  real 
possibilities  and,  undeniably,  they  may  contribute  to  the  goals  of 
general  education.  Then,  what  could  be  bad  about  such  claims  for 
music  education? 

What  is  at  least  potentially  bad  about  this  way  of  thinking  is  that 
it  conceives  music  as  ah  instrument  to  the  realization  of  nonmusical 
values.  It  recognizes  nothing  distinctive  and  unique  in  music  experi- 
ence itself  and  claims  for  music  only  that  it  helps  pupils  develop 
other  talents  and  learnings.  When  music  specialists  stake  their  claim 
for  support  from  the  educational  world  upon'  their  service  to  non- 
musical  outcomes,  they  are  in  the  fragile  position  of  all  those  who 
say,  "me  too."  We  say  it  is  a  fragile  position  because  it  offers  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  a  musical  education  is  a  direct  and  effective 
means  for  achieving  such  a  variety  of  specific  goals. 

Suppose  that  one  is  interested  in  education  for  citizenship  as  a 
central  objective  for  teaching.  In  that  case,  one  might . suppose  that 
instruction  in  civic  issues,  in  the  ideals  and  institutions  of  democracy, 
and  in  other  forms  of  knowledge  pertaining  directly  to  citizenship 
would  be  a  more  suitable  and  directly  effective  means  to  the  goal 
than  the  less  directly  effective  outcomes  of  experiences  with  music. 
However  high  a  value  for  growth  in  music  one  might  care  to  posit, 
it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  even  absurd,  to  claim  that  intimacy 
with  music  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  educational  means  to 
growth  in  good  citizenship.  It  is  indeed  reasonable  to  claim  that 
musical  learning  contributes  to  making  a  person  "well-balanced"  or 
"well-rounded"  in  personality,  and  that  a  balanced  person  is  more 
likely  than  not  to  be  a  good  citizen.  And  yet  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  a  person  of  great  skill  and  taste  in  music  might  not  be  either 
well  balanced  or  a  good  citizen.  These  observations  do  not  mean  that 
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music  cannot  contribute  to  the  particular  goal  in  question,  but  they 
do  mean  that  we  cannot  show  a  direct  and  reliable  route  from  music 
to  citizenship.  If  our  minds  are  clearly  focused  on  so  particular  an 
outcome,  then  we  are  likely  to  regard  music  as  a  very  minor  means. 
The  danger  to  music  education  is  that,  by  claiming  contribution  to 
a  variety  of  specific  and  nonmusical  outcomes,  music  educators  will 
unintentionally  give  support  to  the  feeling  that  music  is  an  unessential 
frill. 

To  generalize  the  argument,  we  might  put  it  this  way:  To  urge  a 
place  for  music  in  general  education  on  the  grounds  that  it  contrib- 
utes instrumentally  to  an  array  of  popular  and  specific  objectives  is 
to  promote  philistinism;  that  is,  to  promote  the  kind  of  attitude  which 
uses  music  to  achieve  a  snobbish  social  status,  approval  of  the  "right" 
people,  or  favor  with  the  boss. 

In  this  situation  an  odd  trick  of  contemporary  history  may  be 
noted.  Pragmatism  is  often  confused  with  a  closely  related  doctrine 
advocated  by  John  Dewey  and  properly  called  "instrumentalism." 
An  unintended  outcome  of  Dewey's  influence  is  the  belief,  now 
widespread,  that  to  make  a  case  for  music  in  this  manner— that  is,  by 
claiming  its  instrumental  contribution  to  a  list  of  nonmusical  ob- 
jectives—is the  modern  or  "progressive"  approach  to  educational 
thought.  Although  it  is  true  that  Dewey  was  an  instrumentalist,  his 
position  on  educational  aims  was  in  opposition  to  the  way  of  think- 
ing described  in  this  discussion.  For  it  was  Dewey  who  argued  that 
we  should  accept  no  aims  of  a  sort  external  to  the  educative  process. 

The  pragmatist  would  hold  that  to  aim  at  such  external  goals  as 
good  citizenship  is  to  direct  educational  process  toward  many  partic- 
ulars of  behavior  which  in  their  general  texture  spell  out  the  meaning 
of  good  citizenship.  And  this  means  that  we  should  have  to  impose 
our  own  beliefs,  concerning  what  makes  anyone  a  good  citizen,  upon 
new  generations.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  good  citizen 
does  this  rather  than  that,  believes  this  way  rather  than  that  way, 
for  a  wide  range  of  behavior  patterns,  then  we  could  never  know 
how  to  educate  a  youngster  toward  the  achievement  of  it.  If  we  put 
ourselves  in  this  position,  we  are  then  taking  an  attitude  toward  the 
meaning  of  democracy  that  makes  it  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
totalitarianism.  In  recognition  of  this,  Dewey  had  argued  that  the 
aim  of  education  is  nothing  else  than  growth  leading  to  more  growth. 
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The  democratic  aim  is  to  encourage  those  kinds  of  learning  that  show 
promise  of  increased  capacity  for  further  learning,  that  is,  further 
learning  just  as  further  learning  and  not  toward  such  external  goals 
as  can  be  described  specifically  in  noneducational  terms.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  pragmatic  concept  of  educational  aims  has  been  as 
unacceptable  to  many  modern  educators  as  to  the  traditionalists. 

Rather  than  claim  for  music  a  part  in  specific  outcomes,  there  is  a 
significant  alternative.  The  alternative  is  to  find  a  broadly  generalized 
statement  of  what  is  to  be  aimed  for  in  general  education  and  then 
to  show  in  what  manner  education  in  music  may  be  subsumed  under 
the  universal. 

As  indicated  in  preceding  discussion,  a  pragmatist  is  one  who  tries 
to  give  expression  to  a  common  human  intent.  If  he  succeeds  in 
formulating  a  statement  of  educational  aims,  his  success  is  a  measure 
of  how  well  he  has  put  into  words  what  all  of  us  hope  to  achieve 
through  schooling.  As  a  preliminary  effort  in  that  direction,  it  may 
be  suggested  that  three  considerations  together  determine  the  nature 
of  educational  aims.  First,  we  realize  that  a  primary  purpose  of 
schooling  is  to  perpetuate  an  accumulated  cultural  heritage  by  doing 
what  is  often  called  "passing  it  on"  to  new  generations.  By  this 
expression  we  seem  to  mean  that  we  encourage  new  generations  to 
convert  our  public  culture  into  a  personal  possession.  Second,  we 
hope  that  the  personal  possession  of  culture  will  be  of  benefit  to  those 
who  acquire  it.  We  hope,  that  is,  that  having  learned  what  is  to  be 
learned  through  schooling,  each  person  will  thereafter  behave  in  a 
way  different  from  wThat  his  behavior  would  otherwise  have  been, 
and  different  in  a  positive  direction.  Third,  because  we  believe  in 
democracy,  we  take  a  special  attitude  toward  the  first  and  second 
which  marks  a  departure  from  the  more  ancient  heritage  of  ideas 
about  schooling.  Concerning  the  transmission  of  culture,  we  no 
longer  believe,  as  in  older  societies,  that  culture  is  to  imprison  new 
generations  within  a  rigid  mold  from  the  past.  Concerning  the  sec- 
ond, we  no  longer  believe  that  the  personal  benefit  of  culture  ac- 
quired in  formal  schooling  is  one  of  setting  the  educated  apart  from 
the  mass  of  mankind  in  a  "cultivated"  elite,  marked  by  special  man- 
ners and  special  ways  of  talking,  and  destined  to  rule  an  uneducated 
majority.  This  third  and  democratic  consideration  has  not  yet  been 
perceived  by  many,  even  among  those  who  profess  to  believe  in 
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democracy,  and  for  all  of  us  its  full  meaning  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  already  institutionalized  in  America. 

The  outcome  of  these  three  considerations  may  be  expressed  in 
the  following  manner.  The  aim  of  general  education  is  to  use  our 
accumulated  knowledge,  values,  and  skills  to  acquaint  everyone  with 
those  more  subtle  forces  in  his  world  which  influence  his  life,  with 
the  hope  that,  if  he  learns  of  their  existence  and  their  force,  he  can 
control  his  relations  with  environment  to  gain  more  of  good  and  less 
of  preventable  bad  outcomes.  This  is,  of  course,  a  typically  pragmat- 
ic statement.  It  reflects  the  characteristic  pragmatic  features  of 
emphasis  upon  the  use  of  knowledge  to  guide  behavior  and  of  em- 
phasis upon  the  inseparable  relations  of  cognitive  with  ethical  and 
aesthetic  judgments.  But  if  it  should  have  any  claim  to  truth  as  an 
expression  of  educational  aim,  then  it  has  this  claim,  not  because  it 
stands  or  falls  with  pragmatism  as  a  philosophic  system,  but  only 
because  it  clarifies 'what  all  of  us  would  mean. 

A  key  to  the  full  intent  of  the  preceding  definition  is  the  word 
"subtle."  Why  should  the  school  be  limited,  in  its  communications, 
to  that  which  is  subtle?  The  answer,  in  general,  is  that  we  do  not 
need  a  formal  school  to  communicate  that  which  is  obvious  or  so 
prominently  observable  within  the  environment  that  one  need  only 
to  live  within  it  to  perceive  it.  In  primitive  societies,  where  so  many 
of  the  most  potent  environmental  powers  and  forces  are  not  under- 
stood, there  is  no  need  for  formal  schools,  not  because  they  lack  a 
rich  culture  but  because  it  attaches  to  the  obvious,  the  observable, 
and  the  directly  active,  even  when  wooing  the  unseen  powers.  Even 
in  our  present  civilization,  those  kinds  of  knowledge  that  are  most 
immediately  necessary  to  daily  existence  are  not  taught  in  schools. 
It  is  the  upper  level  of  cultural  resources,  not  the  basic  common 
sense,  that  we  communicate  in  school. 

By  translation  from  the  universal  aim  of  general  education,  the  aim 
of  music  education  may  be  explained  in  this  way.  It  is:  to  help  every- 
one to  further  awareness  of  patterns  of  sound  as  an  aesthetic  com- 
ponent in  the  world  of  experience;  to  increase  each  person's  capacity 
to  control  the  availability  of  aesthetic  richness  through  music;  a?id 
to  transform  the  public  musical  culture  into  a  recognized  part  of 
each  person's  environment.  This  definition  has  several  parts,  each  of 
which  might  be  explained  further. 
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If  music  education  has  a  significant  part  in  education  for  everyone, 
then  it  has  this  part,  first,  because  patterns  of  sound  are  a  prominent 
part  of  everyone's  world  and,  second,  because  whatever  is  most 
immediately  evident  in  producing  or  in  hearing  sounds  is  a  relatively 
small  part  of  what  is  potentially  there.  Music  education  is  justified 
because,  when  the  more  refined  portions  of  our  musical  culture  are 
communicated,  the  person  to  whom  they  are  communicated  will  find 
in  music  what  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  find  otherwise,  thereby 
expanding  his  environment  and  increasing  his  power  to  find  a  good 
life  through  deliberate  guidance  of  his  behavior  and  its  outcomes. 
In  a  world  where  patterns  of  sound  are  omnipresent,  he  will  have 
increased  power  to  control  what  happens  to  him  musically,  and  to 
make  the  aesthetic  quality  of  his  experience  less  a  matter  of  mere 
accident.  This  is  an  important  kind  of  contribution  to  anyone's 
general  education,  and  it  respects  the  values  of  musical  experience  as 
something  other  than  minor  instrumentalities  to  nonmusical  goals. 

A  pragmatist  is  particularly  sensitive  to  the  possibility  that  very 
broad  generalizations  about  ultimate  aims  will  verge  upon  rhetoric 
of  vague  feelings,  so  vague  that,  when  the  temporary  emotion  sub- 
sides, practical  conduct  is  left  without  a  clearly  understood  sense  of 
direction.  The  preceding  paragraph,  for  example,  if  it  should  have 
any  practical  value,  has  it  to  whatever  degree  its  ideas,  when  enter- 
tained, could  promote  a  sense  of  integrity  in  music  education.  A  sense 
of  integrity  is  a  practical  matter,  making  differences  in  conduct. 
There  are  further  meanings  of  a  practical  sort  to  be  found  in  the 
position  suggested.  One  of  these  is  an  answer  to  a  question  that  must 
be  faced  by  all  music  teachers. 

The  question  is  this:  Does  good  music-teaching  necessarily  termi- 
nate in  each  pupil  finding  within  himself  a  new  and  strong  apprecia- 
tion for  music— a  marked  liking  for  it,  that  is,  and  a  determination 
to  hear  it  and  to  perform  it  as  a  steady  part  of  subsequent  living? 
Should  a  teacher  aim  at  getting  pupils  to  like  music  very  much,  and 
should  he  judge  his  relative  success  by  how  much  additional  liking 
he  helps  create?  There  is,  of  course,  a  natural  tendency  to  think  so; 
but  is  this  attitude  of  wanting  other  people  to  share  one's  own 
enthusiasms  justified? 

The  answer  provided  by  pragmatism  is  not  a  simple  yes  or  no,  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  clear-cut  and  decisive.  To  explain,  it  might  be 
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simplest  to  say:  No.  A  music  teacher  should  neither  attempt  nor 
expect  to  teach  his  pupils  a  new  and  stronger  liking  for  music.  In 
his  contribution  to  a  pupil's  general  education,  at  least,  this  strength- 
ening of  positive  appreciation  is  no  part  of  his  job.  A  teacher's  job 
is  only  to  show  his  pupils  what  is  to  be  found  in  music  when  obstacles 
to  perception  are  removed  and  when  the  learned  capacity  to  attend 
and  to  hear  has  been  developed.  If,  when  a  pupil  has  truly  learned  to 
hear  more  of  what  is  potentially  there,  he  does  not  value  highly  the 
new  content,  then  that  evaluation  is  his  own  rightful  concern  and 
no  one  else's. 

With  good  reason,  we  suppose  that  a  positive  emotional  response 
to  music  is  universal  among  human  beings.  As  will  be  pointed  out 
below,  an  aesthetic  judgment  is,  in  effect,  a  prediction  that  anyone 
whatsoever  will  be  able  to  find  in  a  given  piece  of  music  a  specifiable 
degree  or  quality  of  aesthetic  response.  Hence,  it  is  likely  that  good 
teaching  will,  in  fact,  produce  in  pupils  a  stronger  liking  for  music. 
Nevertheless,  this  close  relationship  is  not  an  essential  part  of  criteria 
for  judging  the  success  of  music  education.  The  difficulties  in  realiz- 
ing this  are  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  an  important  part 
of  a  music  teacher's  task  is  to  remove  popular  prejudices  and  negative 
biases  against  serious  music.  They  are  a  hindrance  to  perception  and 
may  prevent  a  pupil  from  finding  in  music  the  many  elements  which 
are  perceivable  by  an  educated  listener.  A  teacher's  task  is  to  help 
pupils  become  sensitive  to  the  less  obvious,  the  less  immediately  evi- 
dent, qualities  which  only  training  can  bring  into  experienced  aware- 
ness. A  culturally  induced  dislike  for  some  kinds  of  music  is  a  form 
of  blindness;  so  long  as  it  exists  it  makes  those  who  suffer  from  it, 
in  effect,  noneducable.  But  if,  after  removing  culturated  bias,  a  pupil's 
response  is  then  not  one  of  strong  liking,  this  fact  must  be  accepted 
as  perfectly  compatible  with  good  education. 

A  further  aspect  of  pragmatic  aims  suggests  that  an  essential  part 
of  music's  contribution  to  general  education  is  to  acquaint  pupils 
with  the  body  of  literature  which  has  been  accumulating  in  and 
about  music  for  many  centuries.  This  is  justified  because  this  body 
of  literature  is  itself  a  part  of  the  world  to  which  everyone's  eyes 
should  be  opened.  To  remain  ignorant  of  anything  of  common 
human  interest  is  to  live  in  an  unnecessarily  restricted  environment 
and  to  enjoy,  less  than  to  the  utmost,  power  to  control  life  and  its  con- 
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sequences  deliberately.  To  be  brought  into  acquaintance  with  a  body 
of  literature  is  to  have  expanded  one's  capacity  to  use  intelligence 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  good  life.  Everyone  ought  to  know,  for  example, 
that  the  late  quartets  of  Beethoven  are  thought  to  be  among  the  best 
of  musical  compositions.  It  should  be  noted  that  what  is  called  for 
by  this  aim  is  a  purely  cognitive  outcome.  To  know  that  learned 
opinion  in  the  musical  world  accords  certain  status  to  composers  and 
their  various  works  is  to  know  a  useful  fact.  That  is  different  from 
knowing  the  music  itself,  and  different  from  having  come  to  share, 
in  one's  own  aesthetic  feelings,  the  common  consent.  The  last-named 
outcome  is  actually  unnecessary  for  satisfaction  of  our  educational 
task,  whereas  the  cognitive  outcome  is  central. 

Performance  Skills 

Music  teachers  are  usually  classified  in  a  special  category  within 
the  school,  wherein  their  educational  services  are  thought  to  be 
available  mainly  to  those  who  have  already  found  a  special  interest 
in  learning  a  particular  skill.  In  this  situation  there  is  a  force  tending 
to  keep  music  education  in  a  special  niche,  as  something  like  an  added 
luxury  or  a  nice  decoration.  There  is  nothing  distinctively  pragmatic 
that  could  tell  how  to  change  the  situation.  But  within  the  meaning 
of  democracy,  at  least  one  idea  appears  relevant. 

Equality  of  opportunity,  as  many  are  fond  of  saying,  does  not 
mean  opportunity  for  everyone  to  be  just  like  everyone  else.  It  means 
equal  chance  for  every  person  to  find  the  avenues  of  growth  and 
training  that  will  effect  a  stable  compromise  between  individuality  of 
taste  and  talent,  on  one  hand,  and  socially  allowed  or  usable  division 
of  labor,  on  the  other.  For  educational  institutions  this  ideal  makes 
necessary  a  diversified  program,  a  theory  now  widely  accepted.  But 
when  a  modern  school  offers  such  diversity  of  opportunity  as  our 
complex  society  can  well  support,  there  are  traditionalists  in  educa- 
tional thought  who  appeal  to  the  honored  ideal  of  a  common  general 
education  and  make  the  appeal  in  a  way  to  suggest  that  a  diversity 
of  offerings  is  a  threat  to  the  meaning  and  the  spirit  of  general 
education.  Criticisms  of  that  kind  offer  a  challenging  problem  for 
educational  theorists.  For  music  educators  the  basic  problem  comes 
out  as  a  problem  of  finding  the  right  place  for  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction  within  the  total  school  program.  Granted  that  the  prob- 
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lem  is  usually  settled  for  a  practicing  teacher  by  the  growing  number 
of  demands  for  instrumental  instruction  and  for  performing  groups, 
the  problem  of  criticism  and  that  of  a  faltering  sense  of  direction 
remain  unsolved. 

There  are  at  least  two  important  reasons  why  some  measure  of 
instruction  in  performance  skills  in  music  should  be  included  within 
everyone's  formal  education.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  can  be  said 
to  have  discovered  whether  or  not  he  has  talent  or  liking  for  musical 
performance  unless  he  has  tried  it.  In  the  second  place,  it  seems 
probable  that  learning  to  hear  music  in  its  full  reality  is  made  easier 
of  accomplishment  if  accompanied  by  training  in  the  making  of 
music.  Both  of  these  reasons  are  well  known  to  everyone  in  music, 
so  that  mere  mention  will  suffice.  But  further  issues  are  broached. 

Consider  the  ideal  of  self-discovery.  How  much  training  and  prac- 
tice is  required  before  a  person  may  be  said  to  have  discovered  his 
degree  of  interest  and  talent?  This  is  partly  an  empirical  question,  to 
which  a  philosopher  has  no  answer.  But,  there  is  also  involved  here 
a  problem  of  analysis,  where  philosophic  technique  is  more  at  home. 
It  may  be  assumed  that,  in  general  music  class,  a  pupil  learns  a  little 
of  how  to  play  simple  melodies  on  a  simplified  instrument.  For  ex- 
ample, he  might  learn  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  his  little  training  and 
to  feel  that  he  might  have  some  talent  for  further  exploitation. 
Whether  he  does  have  any  further  talent  can  be  discovered  only  if 
he  goes  further  in  training.  And  if  he  secures  further  training,  and 
if  he  continues  to  make  progress  with  enjoyment  and  satisfaction, 
he  has  learned  that  he  has  that  much  talent.  Yet,  unless  the  speed  of 
his  learning  is  obviously  extraordinary,  he  has  still  not  learned  how 
much  farther  he  could  or  should  go  in  musical  training.  Each  further 
stage  offers  a  new  and  untried  gamble,  a  predicament  which  con- 
tinues even  after  professional  training.  What  does  this  fact  mean  of 
relevance  to  educational  theory? 

For  one  thing,  it  means  that  a  small  amount  of  simple  instruction 
in  performing  skills  is  not  really  defensible  on  grounds  that  it  leads 
to  the  discovery  of  each  pupil's  musical  potential  in  performance. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  possible  to  argue  that  for  some  pupils  there 
might  be,  otherwise,  no  opportunity  at  all  to  see  what  music-making 
is  like;  or  that  occasional,  rare  talents  might  be  brought  to  light;  but 
not  that  each  pupil  is  able  to  discover  his  degree  of  talent. 
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A  further  meaning  is  that  a  modest  ability  to  play  or  sing,  such  as 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  public  school  music-training,  offers 
no  insight,  merely  by  itself,  to  the  intensity  and  artistry  of  great 
professional  performers.  There  is  little  or  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  youngster's  performance  on  violin  or  piano  prepares  him  to  per- 
ceive the  precision  and  the  subtleties  of  interpretation  which  distin- 
guish concert  performance.  These  latter  qualities  are  the  product  or 
final  blossom  of  devotion  to  the  aesthetic  content  of  music.  A  concert 
artist's  way  of  producing  tones  is  his  nearest  approach  to  the  physical 
creation  of  an  artistic  object,  the  ideal  of  which  has  already  been 
created  in  his  mind  as  a  standard  to  guide  performance.  Before  he 
can  create  a  good  sound,  he  must  know  what  to  listen  for;  he  must 
have  a  prior  ideal  construct  against  which  to  measure  his  produced 
patterns  of  sound  and  such  familiarity  with  the  perfection  of  aes- 
thetic content  that  he  can  tell  how  much  of  it  he  is  realizing,  and 
how  much  correction  of  the  initial  production  is  needed  to  bring  the 
total  to  an  acceptable  level  of  realization.  During  the  years  of  prep- 
aration, his  ability  to  construct  for  himself  an  ideal  of  aesthetic  con- 
tent to  be  realized  keeps  changing  and  improving  as  his  technique 
changes  and  improves.  Nevertheless,  this  slowly  forming  ideal  must 
always  precede  his  capacity  to  realize  it.  If  it  did  not,  then  he  would 
not  know  in  what  direction  to  find  improvement.  In  his  practice,  each 
effort  must  be  listened  to  and  judged  for  its  quality;  judgment,  which 
is  an  intellectual  act,  depends  upon  having  ideas,  and  the  ideas,  in 
addition  to  those  about  technique,  must  include  ideas  about  ultimate 
aesthetic  content.  He  must  know  what  the  composer  intended  or,  at 
least,  what  the  composer  ought  to  have  intended.  To  know  this,  he 
must  know  what  music  means.  To  be  a  first-rate  performer  is  to  be 
able  to  find  or  to  understand  the  fullest  range  of  meanings  potential 
in  music. 

Now  the  point  at  issue  here  is  this:  If  nonprofessional  performers 
are  to  learn  the  full  meaning  of  music,  or  to  perceive  the  full  aesthetic 
content,  then  there  must  be  a  great  gap  between  their  level  of  aes- 
thetic insight  and  enjoyment  on  the  one  hand  and  their  tech- 
nical ability  as  performers  on  the  other.  It  would  be  tragedy  if  the 
aesthetic  insight  and  responsiveness  of  people  were  limited  to  their 
own  personal  command  of  instrumental  or  vocal  technique.  From 
this,  the  conclusion  follows:  To  realize  the  aims  of  general  education 
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in  music,  we  cannot  rely  upon  instruction  in  performance  skills  per 
se  as  a  means  to  full  understanding  of  musical  content.  To  teach 
sensitivity  to  aesthetic  content,  we  must  rely  upon  other  educational 
experiences  than  those  of  performance.  Whatever  the  values  of  mu- 
sical performance  might  be,  we  must  recognize  that  performance  is 
not  a  primary  means  to  development  of  aesthetic  sensitivity. 

The  career  of  George  Bernard  Shaw  is  illustrative.  Shaw  was  one 
of  our  greatest  music  critics,  and  as  a  critic  he  was  always  demanding 
perfect  execution  by  concert  performers.  Perhaps  because  of  his 
extraordinary  love  for  music,  he  was  easily  pained  by  any  departure 
from  musical  perfection.  And  yet,  in  his  own  playing  at  the  piano, 
which  he  enjoyed  with  gusto,  he  played  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
with  technical  command.  His  frequent  mistakes  did  not  detract  from 
his  pleasure.  At  least  one  meaning  which  might  be  inferred  from  this 
example  is  that  there  must  be  a  distinctive  educational  value,  apart 
from  the  improvement  of  aesthetic  sensitivity,  for  training  in  tech- 
niques of  music-making. 

.   Interest  vs.  Pleasure 

Several  negative  conclusions  have  emerged  in  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion. One  of  them  is  that  the  aim  of  general  education  is  not  to 
create  a  strong  liking  for  music,  even  though  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  with  good  instruction  a  stronger  liking  will  often  result. 
Another  is  that  instrumental  and  vocal  performance  skills  are  not  a 
principal  means  to  the  goal  of  increased  sensitivity  to  the  aesthetic 
qualities  of  music.  Nevertheless,  it  is  often  supposed  by  music  edu- 
cators that  in  a  general  music  class  a  teacher  ought  to  include  music- 
making  and  at  least  a  minimum  of  instruction  in  instrumental  and 
vocal  technique,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  making  music  has  rec- 
reational value  and,  hence,  contributes  to  greater  interest  in  music. 

There  is  certainly  a  measure  of  educational  wisdom  in  this  wide- 
spread belief.  But  how  much,  and  for  what  reason,  seems  now  to  be 
obscure.  That  it  is  obscure  should  be  evident  from  the  fact  that 
music  educators  cannot  agree  upon  one  very  important  question, 
namely,  whether  to  bring  any  substantial  amount  of  theory,  or  purely 
cognitive  content,  into  general  music  classes,  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  to  limit  theory  so  as  not  to  destroy  interest  or  endanger 
possible  success.  A  particularly  challenging  result  of  this  confusion 
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is  the  present  prominence  of  musical  instruments  that  require  very 
little  knowledge  or  training  to  play.  This  might  seem  to  be  like  try- 
ing to  have  one's  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  To  make  headway  in  clearing 
up  our  ideas,  we  would  have  to  consider  directly  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  concentrate  primarily  upon  enjoyment  of  music 
or  upon  changes  in  pupils'  cognitions  of  and  about  music. 

Putting  aside  the  question  of  enjoyment,  it  must  be  granted  that 
a  very  first  consideration  is  to  keep  alive  the  possibility  of  continuous 
change,  learning,  or  growth  in  a  pupil's  experiences  with  music.  If 
this  does  not  occur,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  music  within  an 
educational  institution.  Possibly  it  is  for  this  reason  that  teachers  are 
sometimes  willing  to  do  anything  which  promises  further  musical 
enjoyment  and  sometimes  are  hesitant  to  introduce  a  kind  of  instruc- 
tion that  might  prove  difficult  and  dull.  Historically,  this  tendency 
to  avoid  difficult  technical  material  is  traced  to  the  influence  of 
pragmatism,  for  it  was  the  progressives  who  believed  in  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  a  high  level  of  interest.  But  in  this  aspect  of  our 
most  recent  history  there  has  been  a  serious  misunderstanding.  The 
heart  of  this  misunderstanding  is  the  result  of  having  confused  the 
word  liking  with  what  is  meant  by  interest,  a.  different  kind  of  thing. 

It  is  truly  maintained  by  pragmatists  that,  if  educational  growth 
is  to  continue  steadily,  there  must  be  a  steadily  maintained  interest 
in  the  content  of  educational  experiences.  And  it  is  further  true  that 
one  kind  of  interest  is  positive  pleasure  or  enjoyment.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  negative  emotion  like  fear  is  also  a  form  of  interest.  There 
are  many  complex  patterns  of  emotional  coloring  in  human  experi- 
ence, some  of  them  so  complex  that  one  cannot  say  easily  whether 
they  are  positive  or  negative,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  in  feeling  tone. 
What  pragmatists  have  been  pointing  to  is  that  the  presence  of  emo- 
tional coloring,  or  interest,  is  essential  to  good  learning;  but  they 
have  meant  any  kind  of  emotional  response  that  is  appropriate  to 
situations  encountered,  no  matter  whether  obviously  pleasant  or 
not.  In  fact,  a  mere  feeling  of  pleasure  is  not  the  kind  of  interest  that 
is  most  conducive  to  further  growth. 

The  reason  why  pragmatists  insist  that  good  learning  is  present 
only  when  interest  is  also  present  is  perhaps  obvious.  Learning  is  an 
activity  which  requires  effort,  at  least  as  much  effort  as  is  needed  to 
overcome  inertia  and  to  launch  a  learner  upon  a  new  course.  For  the 
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most  part,  human  beings  are  not  ready  to  exert  effort  in  new  direc- 
tions unless  they  are,  in  a  sense,  "forced"  to  it  by  their  having  found 
themselves  somehow  caught  up  in  an  event,  in  something  going  on, 
which  challenges  or  threatens  the  possibility  of  getting  or  of  keeping 
something  already  believed  to  be  good.  And  that  means,  by  defini- 
tion, that  people  are  ready  to  learn  only  when  caught  up  in  a  situation 
of  interest. 

A  distinctively  pragmatic  aspect  of  the  argument  is  a  claim  that 
the  experience  of  being  interested  is  both  cognitive  and  emotive  to- 
gether. To  be  interested  is  to  have  perceived  a  motion  and  to  have 
used  prior  knowledge  as  a  means  of  predicting  possible  directions  and 
outcomes.  In  that  respect,  the  occurrence  of  interest  is  a  part  of  one's 
intellectual  life.  It  is  intellectual  in  the  broadest  sense,  rather  than  in 
the  narrowly  limited  sense  in  which  the  term  is  generally  used.  It 
signifies  a  combination  of  perception  and  conception,  a  putting  to 
use  of  one's  previ6us  acquaintance  with  natural  processes  in  order 
to  foresee  potentials,  and  also  a  putting  to  use  of  one's  knowledge 
about  the  effects  of  natural  processes  upon  one's  immediate  feelings 
or  direct  findings  of  good  and  bad.  These  are  cognitive  and  intellec- 
tual processes.  And  it  is  these  perceptions,  predictions,  and  implicit 
judgments  that  precipitate  an  emotional  tone,  or  a  complex  of  emo- 
tional tones,  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  one's  expectations  and  one's 
knowledge  of  what  is  found  good  or  bad  when  it  is  directly  experi- 
enced. Hence,  emotional  and  intellectual  life  are  inseparable. 

Given  this  description  of  how  interest  is  related  to  learning,  then 
a  question  of  more  direct  practical  concern  may  be  answered  in  its 
light.  How  do  various  kinds  of  content  for  a  general  music  program 
contribute  to  keeping  a  high  level  of  interest? 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a  teacher  ought  to  begin  with  the  already  estab- 
lished interests  of  his  pupils,  with  the  intent  that  these  previous 
interests  might  be  expanded  and  modified  to  incorporate  new  inter- 
ests. Although  the  principle  is  sound,  it  is  usually  taken  to  mean  that 
a  teacher  ought  to  begin  with  music  and  with  musical  activities  that 
are  immediately  enjoyed  from  the  beginning.  This  could  be  sim- 
plified even  further  to  mean  that  a  teacher  ought  to  find  out  what 
kinds  of  music  his  pupils  like  and  then  give  them  that  kind  of  music. 
But  music  perceived  as  already  familiar,  and  as  easy  to  hear  with 
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pleasure,  is  not  a  stimulant  to  growth  in  musical  perception.  It  is 
simply  an  occasion  for  enjoyment. 

To  produce  a  kind  of  situation  that  holds  promise  of  educational 
value  is  to  offer  an  activity,  either  of  listening  or  of  singing  or  of 
creating  musical  sounds  by  instrument,  in  which  there  is  a  large 
element  of  what  is  familiar,  but  with  something  else  that  offers  a 
point  of  conflict  or  of  resistance  to  be  overcome.  There  are  many 
terms  by  which  to  describe  the  element  of  challenge  and  novelty: 
terms  like  exotic,  strange,  piquant,  alien,  but  the  trouble  with  them 
is  that  they  suggest  too  much  the  merely  bizarre,  the  strikingly  out- 
landish. What  is  intended  is  something  in  the  experience  which  pupils 
find  unusual  only  in  the  sense  that  their  previous  experience  had 
not  led  them  to  expect  it,  something  which  occasions  a  shock  of 
nonrecognition  and  which,  because  it  occurs  in  a  context  of  what 
is  felt  to  be  familiar,  seems  to  demand  an  understanding  or  an  over- 
coming. For  the  most  part,  such  occasions  of  the  unexpected  are  not 
immediately  liked;  they  have  a  tang  that  is  not  altogether  pleasant, 
but  they  are  also  pungent  and  exciting.  It  is  this  element  of  the 
difficult  to  assimilate,  the  challenging,  the  not  easily  placed  and  read- 
ily disposed  of,  which  creates  interest.  To  be  interested  is  to  be 
aroused  and  ready  to  learn,  and  this  condition,  which  is  a  kind  of 
irritation  one  is  eager  to  be  free  from,  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  enjoyment. 

There  is  good  reason  why  the  element  of  challenge  should  occur 
within  a  context  which  seems  for  the  most  part  familiar.  It  is  that 
when  familiar  music  is  heard  or  played  or  sung,  a  pupil  finds  an 
identity  of  his  selfhood  with  what  he  has  already  learned  to  perceive. 
Then,  when  an  unexpected  irritant  appears,  or  some  difficulty  in 
accepting  a  situation,  or  the  sense  of  resistance  encountered,  a  pupil 
feels  that  his  own  self  has  been  challenged.  He  is  made  to  feel,  as  it 
were,  personally  inadequate,  with  a  result  that,  to  restore  his  com- 
fortable feeling  of  integrity,  he  must  learn  what  it  is  that  he  now 
begins  to  feel  he  had  been  missing  before.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
entire  experience  is  novel  or  interpreted  as  one  having  no  relations 
of  intimacy  with  him  personally,  then  he  feels  no  challenge  to  attend 
and  to  learn. 

Throughout  the  history  of  music,  composers  have  employed  this 
same  idea  to  tighten  up  and  heighten  the  aesthetic  effect  of  their 
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music.  More  common  even  than  innovations  in  form  has  been  the 
use  of  sounds  that  seemed  discordant  or  atonal,  with  the  result  that 
over  generations  of  time  a  cultivated  musical  audience  has  come  to 
hear  harmony  where  earlier  generations  had  been  outraged.  There 
was  a  time  quite  long  ago  when  singing  in  thirds  was  thought  to  be 
too  excitingly  dissonant.  Later,  of  course,  it  came  to  be  heard  as 
consonance  and  acceptable  for  use  at  almost  any  point.9  In  a  recent 
Harvard  lecture  on  aesthetics,  Igor  Stravinsky  tells  how,  in  his  labors 
of  composition,  he  refuses  to  accept  the  readily  available  and  easy 
solution  to  each  problem  but  searches  further  for  that  which  offers 
a  sense  of  resistance.  The  extraordinary  cleanness  of  his  music,  never 
merely  pretty  or  sentimental,  shows  the  result. 

For  educational  method,  the  general  recommendation  is  to  create 
and  hold  interest,  which  is  more  a  matter  of  finding  a  resistance  or 
a  conflict  than  of  finding  pleasure.  How  then  do  musical  activities, 
where  pupils  make  music  themselves,  contribute  an  educationally 
useful  level  of  interest?  The  answer  depends  upon  what  sort  of 
content  is  to  be  taught.  If  the  teacher's  purpose  is  to  teach  appre- 
ciation for  the  aesthetic  content  of  good  music,  then  music-producing 
activities  are  not  necessarily  a  good  means.  The  land  of  music  pro- 
duced through  pupils'  efforts  is  apt  to  be  less  rich  in  aesthetic  content 
than  music  performed  by  professionals,  either  live  or  reproduced. 
If  pupils  should  try  in  their  performance  to  create  aesthetically  pat- 
terned sound  of  high  order,  they  might  quickly  lose  interest  if  they 
noted,  as  they  should,  the  large  gap  between  the  musical  result  of 
their  efforts  and  their  own  mature  standards  in  listening. 

There  are  ways,  however,  of  building  interest  through  pupil  per- 
formance that  do  not  involve  the  inept  creation  of  music  which  is 
poor  in  quality.  Performance  on  instruments  can  be  used  to  teach 
facts  from  physics  concerning  how  tones  are  produced,  or  to  teach 
facts  about  orchestral  coloring,  or  about  types  of  intervals  and  their 
sounds,  or  about  theory  of  composition  or  rules  of  harmony.  Pupil 
activities  involving  the  use  of  instruments  and  of  singing  in  order  to 
clarify  theory,  or  as  a  means  of  lending  a  sense  of  reality  to  the 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  study  of  music,  are  altogether  different  in 

9.  Henry  Thomas  Moore,  "The  Genetic  Aspect  of  Consonance  and  Disso- 
nance," Psychological  Monographs,  XVII,  No.  2  (September,  1914). 
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educational  intent  and  in  theoretical  justification  from  playing  or 
singing  indulged  merely  as  an  enjoyable  sport.  When  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  try  their  hand  at  producing  musical  sounds  in  an 
experimental  attitude,  then  the  level  of  interest  is  likely  to  be  high 
and  the  learning  good,  no  matter  how  unskilled  the  performance. 
At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to  recall  the  well-known  emphasis  upon 
experimentation  which  has  characterized  pragmatic  theory. 

When  music-making  activities  are  used  in  an  experimental  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  music,  several  conditions  must  be  satisfied. 
To  be  experimental  in  producing  musical  sounds,  a  pupil  would  have 
to  be  guiding  his  activity  by  an  idea  he  wanted  to  try.  To  have  a 
guiding  idea— a  hunch,  a  guess,  or  a  hypothesis— he  must  first  have 
experienced  something  puzzling  or  doubtful  or  problematic.  And  to 
have  found  something  problematic  in  his  experience  he  must  have 
been  responding  to  something  going  on  in  his  environment,  some- 
thing which  caught  his  attention  or  which  offered  aliment  to  his 
purposes.  In  temporal  sequence,  therefore,  what  is  desired  first  in  an 
educative  situation  is  a  musical  object  in  the  pupils'  environment,  an 
object  which  captures  attention;  second,  a  sense  of  doubt  or  difficulty 
in  responding  to  the  musical  object;  third,  a  desire  to  remove  the 
doubt  or  difficulty;  fourth,  a  search  for  clues,  for  further  observa- 
tions, or  for  a  way  of  taking  hold  of  the  problem;  fifth,  the  discovery 
of  a  hunch,  or  the  feeling  of  insight  into  a  possible  connection  among 
events  that  might  resolve  the  problem;  sixth,  an  experimental  effort 
of  trying  to  act  upon  the  hunch  to  see  if  it  Works;  seventh,  a  noting 
of  results  to  see  what  happens,  and  to  see  whether  what  happens 
confirms  the  hunch.  This  outline  of  an  experimental  learning  situation 
is  similar  to  John  Dewey's  famous  five  steps.10 

During  the  past  several  decades,  the  import  and  interpretation 
of  experimentalism  has  had  unfortunate  consequences.  It  has  been 
supposed,  for  example,  that  these  listed,  requirements  of  an  experi- 
mental learning  situation  are  to  be  taken  as  steps  in  a  procedure  of 
teaching.  That  is  not  true.  They  describe  what  happens  in  a  pupil's 
experience,  but  not  what  a  teacher  should  do  to  bring  about  such 
sequences.  Following  William  H.  Kilpatrick's  lead,  many  teachers 

10.  John  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education,  p.  176.  New  York:  Macmillan 
Co.,  1 91 6. 
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have  felt  that  the  best  way  to  promote  experimental  learning  is  by 
getting  pupils  started  on  an  interesting  long-range  activity  or  "proj- 
ect," such  as  preparing  a  program  of  Christmas  music  to  be  pre- 
sented in  school  auditorium  two  or  three  weeks  hence.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  promote  "purposeful  learning"  and  "learning  by  doing." 
Without  considering  at  all  the  merits  of  a  project  method,  it  should 
be  noted  that  a  great  variety  of  teaching  procedures,  including  even 
the  use  of  lectures  and  demonstrations,  could  be  compatible  with 
pragmatic  theory.  It  is  not  necessary  to  engage  pupils  first  in  pur- 
poseful activity. 

A  more  thoroughly  pragmatic  approach  is  for  a  teacher  to  intro- 
duce a  musical  element  deliberately,  an  element  chosen  for  its  power 
to  secure  attention  and  to  arrange  the  presentation  in  a  way  that  em- 
phasizes the  most  striking  parts  of  the  musical  whole  and  also  those 
which  are  most  difficult  to  assimilate.  For  example,  a  teacher  might 
introduce  a  musical  passage  of  marked  rhythmic  appeal  and  marked 
also  by  a  change  in  time  signature,  thereby  producing  an  odd  sensa- 
tion which  pupils  feel  and  yet  would  find  difficult  to  describe  or  to 
duplicate  technically.  If  the  teacher  asks  what  it  was  that  had  hap- 
pened and  offers  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  try  to  duplicate  the 
rhythmic  pattern  and  to  secure  again  the  odd  effect,  then,  to  what- 
ever extent  the  total  situation  has  been  dramatized,  pupils  will  try  to 
accept  the  problem  and  to  solve  it. 

This  simple  example  is  offered  for  its  contrast  with  more  widely 
accepted  ideals  stemming  from  progressive  education.  It  is  an  example 
in  which  the  environmental  situation  is  arranged  and  brought  into 
existence  as  a  deliberate  pedagogic  act  and  in  which  the  novel  or  dis- 
turbing element  is  forced  upon  the  attention  of  pupils.  If  this  is  done 
in  a  continuing  atmosphere  of  pupils  trying  to  learn  more  about  the 
subtle  forces  in  musical  structure  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  to 
act  experimentally  in  trying  for  full  realization  and  theoretical 
mastery  of  what  had  previously  seemed  hidden  from  perception,  then 
the  generally  recognized  requirements  for  experimental  learning 
would  have  been  satisfied.  Furthermore,  it  is  an  example  of  pupils' 
activity  in  trying  to  produce  musical  effects  not  simply  to  enjoy 
playing  or  singing  but  to  enjoy  the  sense  of  discovery  and  of  intel- 
lectual grasp. 
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Music  Theory  in  General  Education 

At  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  to  ask  whether  cognitive  learn- 
ing, or  the  study  of  what  music  teachers  call  "theory,"  should  or 
should  not  play  a  part  in  everyone's  general  education. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  properly  aesthetic  response  to  music 
is  an  affair  of  immediate  feelings  rather  than  of  intellectually  formu- 
lated thoughts.  To  hear  a  concert  or  recital  is  to  hear  organized  pat- 
terns of  sound  and  to  find  that  the  quality  of  the  listener's  experience 
is  good  in  its  over-all  effect.  Having  an  aesthetic  experience  is  a  direct 
relation  between  perceiving  sounds  and  a  perceiver  self,  needing  no 
intermediary  of  knowing  and  thinking.  Hence,  it  is  possible  to  be 
keenly  responsive  to  music,  and  even  highly  discriminating  in  "taste," 
and  yet  be  ignorant  of  musical  theory. 

Granted  no  necessary  connection  between  cognitive  and  appre- 
ciative experience,  it  is  important  to  consider  what  advantages  can  be 
claimed  for  knowing  musical  theory.  For  a  pragmatist,  a  technical 
knowledge  of  music  is  useful  when  it  serves  to  secure  more  of  what- 
ever one  finds  valuable  in  music.  To  take  this  position  is  to  have  real- 
ized that  knowing  what  one  likes  is  a  form  of  knowledge  similar  to 
any  other  kind  of  knowledge:  It  is  not  easy  to  come  by,  it  is  not 
something  had  naturally  and  without  study.  To  really  know  what 
one  likes  is  to  have  discovered  the  truth.  To  learn  what  one  likes  is  no 
different  in  effort  required  than  to  learn  facts  about  other  people  and 
other  aspects  of  the  world.  Contrary  to  popular  belief  in  this  matter, 
there  is  no  special  form  of  knowledge  to  which  each  person  has  direct 
access  simply  by  looking  within.  We  learn  about  ourselves  in  the 
same  way  that  we  learn  about  anything  else.  No  one  doubts  that  to 
learn  the  truth  about  things  external  to  ourselves  requires  effort, 
study,  and  the  use  of  technical  resources.  And  yet,  we  easily  mistake 
the  nature  of  self-knowledge,  supposing  that  the  mere  presence  to 
ourselves  of  conscious  awareness  is  a  form  of  knowledge.  Partly  be- 
cause of  this  common  mistake,  people  might  be  said  to  know  less 
about  themselves  than  about  almost  anything  else  of  prominence  in 
the  environment. 

A  simple  example  will  clarify  the  matter.  Almost  everyone  re- 
sponds positively  to  pleasing  melody.  Because  of  this,  popular  music 
relies  almost  entirely  upon  simple  statement  and  reiteration  of  melo- 
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dy.  The  average  person  usually  supposes  that  the  simple,  direct  liking 
he  feels  for  popular  tunes  of  the  day  exhausts  his  capacity  for  musical 
enjoyment.  He  continues  to  suppose  this  even  though  he  knows  that 
after  a  few  months  of  intense  popularity  a  song  becomes  so  tiresome 
that  he  wishes  to  be  rid  of  it.  Consistent  with  this  failure  of  self- 
understanding,  he  supposes  that  in  serious  music  there  is  only  a  bare 
minimum  of  melody,  not  enough  to  be  pleasing.  If  this  average  person 
were  to  learn  more  about  himself,  he  would  learn  that  he  likes,  not 
only  melody,  but  also  a  sufficient  variety  and  complexity  of  melodic 
structure  to  keep  from  becoming  surfeited  with  it.  He  would  learn 
that  the  feelings  of  goodness  he  receives  from  melody  can  be  secured 
even  more  readily  from  serious  than  from  popular  music;  a  fact 
which,  prior  to  study  of  both  himself  and  of  music  in  interaction  with 
each  other,  he  had  thought  to  be  opposite.  As  a  result  of  seeking  to 
know  more  about  his  own  responses  to  music,  and  to  know  more 
about  what  it  is  in  music  that  he  really  finds  most  aesthetically  satis- 
fying, anyone  whatsoever  is  increasing  his  power  to  command  rich- 
ness of  aesthetic  content. 

In  this  process  of  self-discovery  and  of  increased  power  to  control 
an  aesthetic  environment,  a  knowledge  of  music  theory  can  be  quite 
useful,  even  granted  that  it  is  not  absolutely  essential.  To  come  at 
once  to  the  main  point,  a  knowledge  of  musical  structure,  and  of 
theory  generally,  is  educationally  useful  because  it  changes  the  ob- 
jects perceived  in  music.  For  example,  anyone  might  listen  to  a  domi- 
nant seventh  and  its  inversions:  listen,  that  is,  to  what  a  musician 
knows  to  be  such.  But  what  a  person  hears  in  his  own  private  aware- 
ness may  be  almost  anything.  If  a  chord  is  explained  and  illustrated, 
compared  in  its  emotional  impact  with  other  chords,  and  its  uses  in 
composition  or  orchestration  are  noted,  then  when  a  dominant 
seventh  is  played,  it  can  be  heard  as  what  it  is,  funded  with  meanings 
and  with  a  distinct  and  recognizable  personality.  What  happens,  as  a 
result  of  cognition  about  music,  is  that  music  becomes  heard  as  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  thing  than  before. 

The  use  of  technical  knowledge  to  change  what  can  be  heard  in 
music  is  not,  by  itself,  necessarily  good  in  effect  upon  aesthetic  sensi- 
tivity and  critical  judgment.  Conceivably,  a  person  might  be  well 
trained  technically  and  yet  blind  aesthetically.  But  this  consideration 
is  not  truly  important.  What  is  important  is  that  a  teacher  shall  con- 
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vert  sounds  and  rhythms  into  stimuli,  into  something  heard  with  as 
much  of  the  subtle  and  the  intricate  brought  into  awareness  as  pos- 
sible. And  the  teaching  of  theory  can  help  accomplish  this  end. 

According  to  pragmatism,  the  sad  effects  of  traditional  ways  in 
teaching  music  theory  arise  from  having  taught  theory  as  materials  to 
be  mastered  in  themselves  and  as  materials  largely  in  the  medium  of 
special  symbols.  That  is  to  say,  knowledge  about  music  is  presented 
as  an  intrinsic  goal,  and  learning  theoretic  materials  in  symbolic  repre- 
sentations is  perceived  by  pupils  as  their  whole  task.  A  nonpragmatist 
might  wonder  what  could  be  wrong  about  that.  If  knowledge  of 
music,  its  special  vocabulary  and  its  symbols,  is  something  good  for 
pupils  to  learn,  then  why  not  set  pupils  to  learning  it?  Even  if  this 
viewpoint  seems  reasonable,  there  is  an  alternative  that  could  repay 
serious  consideration. 

The  alternative  in  teaching  theoretical  or  cognitive  materials  is  to 
introduce  them  within  a  situation  of  first-hand  experience  with  the 
raw  materials  of  sound.  Procedurally,  the  idea  is  to  begin  with 
sounds,  either  musical  or  nonmusical;  to  introduce  theory  as  an  intel- 
lectual instrument  for  doing  something  to  or  with  the  original  raw 
materials;  to  conclude  with  further  experience  of  music,  changed  in 
some  way  by  cognition.  In  short,  the  teacher  should  introduce  theory 
as  a  means  to  reconstruct  first-hand  experiences.  To  illustrate  what  is 
intended,  consider  by  contrast  the  traditional  method  of  teaching 
musical  notation  in  conjunction  with  solfeggio.  The  traditional  pro- 
cedure is  one  of  introducing  music  notation  as  an  object  to  be  learned, 
such  that  after  it  has  been  mastered,  through  lengthy  practice  with 
sol-fa  syllables,  pupils  may  then  at  least  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  Specifically,  the  point  of  contrast  is  this:  In  traditional  peda- 
gogy, musical  notation  and  solfeggio  are  presented  as  environmental 
objects  to  be  mastered;  in  pragmatic  procedures,  it  is  musical  sounds 
which  are  presented  as  environmental  objects,  symbols  being  intro- 
duced as  a  means  to  increase  control  over  the  production  or  the  hear- 
ing of  music.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is,  more  than  in  the  former,  a  matter 
of  gaining  mastery  over  music  theory  as  an  intermediate  instrument, 
rather  than  of  gaining  mastery  over  the  instruments  themselves.  Pupils 
begin  with  singing  and  are  shown  how  to  improve  the  musical  result 
by  learning  to  interpret  symbols.  They  come  to  perceive  that  the 
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interpretation  of  symbols  allows  for  increased  precision  in  singing  the 
right  notes  in  the  right  time. 

It  is  true,  as  critics  of  pragmatic  theory  are  likely  to  point  out,  that 
at  some  point  in  acquiring  musical  skill,  there  must  be  intensive  prac- 
tice in  sight-reading,  scales,  and  the  like.  But  intensive  practice  should 
be  expected  only  after  a  desire  and  determination  to  acquire  skill  has 
already  appeared.  For  those  who  have  not  yet  expressed  a  special 
desire  for  special  lessons  in  musical  skills,  or  who  never  do  so,  the 
kind  of  knowledge  to  be  expected  in  general  musical  education  is  not 
of  that  special  kind  which  requires  intensive  practice.  What  belongs 
in  general  education  is  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  sometimes 
called  "insight."  Insight  is  learning  characterized  by  intellectual  grasp, 
or  understanding,  or  the  ability  to  perceive  relations,  and  is  different 
in  kind  from  skills  which  require  long  habituation  in  muscular  and 
eye  co-ordinations. 

To  illustrate  the  idea  involved  here,  the  subject  matters  related  to 
musical  keys,  such  as  physical  relations  in  intervals  between  notes  and 
melodic  and  harmonic  relations  within  a  system,  are  appropriate  con- 
tent for  general  musical  education.  But  knowledge  about  keys  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  practice  of  scales,  nor  is  it  the  same  thing  as  having 
built  in  by  long  practice  an  automatic  habit  of  performing  the  right 
notes  for  a  given  key.  It  is  possible  to  learn  intellectually  about  such 
relations  as  we  designate  by  keys,  to  understand  what  a  key  signature 
does  and  why  different  signatures  are  used  at  different  times,  and 
what  a  change  of  key  does  to  a  pattern  of  sound,  without  the  long 
practice  essential  to  smooth  performance.  This  is  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge that  belongs  in  general  education.  When  it  is  communicated  to 
pupils,  it  should  be  communicated  in  reference  to  organized  tones 
directly  experienced,  in  such  a  way  that  information  about  keys  is 
perceived  by  pupils  as  offering  them  a  means  for  understanding  and 
ordering  the  subtle  differences  they  begin  more  clearly  to  hear. 

Music  and  Emotion 
Having  minimized  the  importance  of  a  merely  pleasurable  liking 
for  music,  and  having  considered  with  favor  the  values  of  musical 
knowledge,  a  pragmatist  would  find  his  task  unfinished  if  he  failed  to 
recognize  that  aesthetic  response  to  music  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  feel- 
ing. But  what  a  pragmatist  might  say  on  this  topic  is  not  necessarily 
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agreeable  to  those  who  perceive  in  music  a  parade  of  grand  passions. 
It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  more  elaborate,  lengthy,  or  ambitious  of 
musical  works  are  ones  which  stir  the  emotions  deeply.  Granted  that 
fact,  it  would  be  hasty  to  conclude  that  the  ultimate  value  of  music  is 
its  emotional  impact.  Possibly  it  ist  but  if  that  should  turn  out  to  be 
the  case,  then  such  an  outcome  would  have  to  be  established  as  the 
conclusion  of  an  investigation  to  clarify  our  way  of  using  words. 

To  begin  such  an  investigation,  one  might  ask  himself  whether  it  is 
really  true  that  the  quality  of  a  musical  experience  is  to  be  measured 
by  degree  of  emotional  involvement.  There  would  seem  to  be  many 
well-informed  persons  who  think  so.  To  read  a  music  critic's  descrip- 
tion of,  say,  a  Beethoven  symphony  is  to  be  told  about  profound  and 
exalted  stirrings  of  the  soul  of  such  magnitude  that,  if  a  listener  were 
to  experience  all  of  it  in  an  evening's  concert,  his  heart  and  his  tears 
would  be  wrung  dry.  Furthermore,  it  would  appear  that  in  each  cli- 
max a  new  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  universe  is  revealed.  This 
kind  of  writing  is  characteristic  of  humanists  in  all .  the  arts.  It  is 
claimed,  for  example,  that  Shakespeare  in  a  short  phrase  was  able  to 
express  more  searching  wisdom  than  lesser  writers  can  communicate 
in  many  pages.  And  Plato,  it  is  said,  foresaw  and  communicated,  in  his 
random  mentions,  every  good  idea  about  education  that  has  ever  been 
thought  of  since,  and  more  besides  which  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
appreciate.  Toward  claims  of  that  kind,  a  tendency  to  be  skeptical 
might  seem  a  proper  antidote  to  the  excesses  of  scholarly  humanism. 

Given  an  honest  skepticism,  a  few  pertinent  observations  will  come 
to  the  fore  with  a  fresh  relevance.  In  the  first  place,  professional  musi- 
cians and  conductors  in  serious  performance  are  generally  not  carried 
away  in  the  grip  of  strong  emotions.  If  they  were  to  indulge  their 
feelings  freely  to  every  latent  orgy  of  emotional  richness,  they  would 
cease  to  perform  in  an  acceptable  manner.  And  yet,  it  is  also  true 
that  performers  and  especially  conductors  must  remain  sensitive  to 
complex  patterns  and  to  nuances  of  feeling.  A  similar  observation  is 
true  of  seasoned  listeners.  Unlike  a  neophyte,  whose  emotional  re- 
sponses are  apt  to  be  excessive,  a  veteran  concert  enthusiast  is  rarely 
moved  to  the  more  strident  of  emotions.  But  he  values  his  musical 
listening  much,  and  his  capacity  for  refinement  of  feeling  is  used 
fully.  How  should  this  observation  be  interpreted? 

It  seems  advisable  to  make  a  distinction  in  terms.  A  distinction,  in 
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this  case,  between  emotion  and  Reeling.  Suppose  we  should  agree  to 
say  that  the  more  inclusive  of  the  terms  is  Reeling  and  that  within  the 
broader  category  of  feelings  are  more  specific  kinds,  the  emotions, 
which  are  called  by  names  such  as  joy,  anger,  sorrow,  love.  Thus,  a 
preliminary  basis  for  distinction  is  to  say  that  any  feeling  which  is 
clearly  recognizable  as  belonging  in  a  common  category  and,  hence, 
as  being  easily  named  in  words  is  that  special  kind  of  feeling  properly 
called  an  emotion.  This  way  of  using  terms  accords  roughly  with 
ordinary  speech.  But  the  fact  that  some  feelings  are  categorized  as 
specific  emotions  is  the  outcome  of  a  more  fundamental  fact. 

Specifically  named  emotions  are  the  kinds  of  feelings  that  attend 
certain  kinds  of  events  in  experience,  events  characterized  by  the 
properties  of  a  narrative:  a  beginning,  a  development  of  tensions  and 
forces,  leading  to  a  conclusion  which  seems  the  logical  outcome  for 
human  striving.  For  the  death  of  a  lovely  woman,  the  attendant  kind 
of  emotion  is  sorrow.  For  achievement  of  a  cherished  goal  after  pro- 
longed effort  against  odds,  the  appropriate  emotion  is  either  exulta- 
tion or  humble  thankfulness.  The  nonemotional  class  of  feelings,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  which  have  no  names,  are  distinguished  from 
the  emotions  by  their  being  less  specifically  related  to  types  of  dra- 
matic event  and  to  practical  purposing.  They  are  aroused,  they  attend 
our  experiences  from  one  moment  to  another  as  a  shifting  and  blend- 
ing but  almost  never  ceasing  accompaniment  to  the  impact  of  sensory 
experience.  If  a  person  looks  at  a  beautiful  rose,  and  smells  it,  feelings 
will  be  there,  possibly  very  pleasant  ones,  but  ordinarily  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  what  kind  of  feeling  is  being  experienced.  In  many 
ordinary  situations,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  even  whether  one's 
feelings  are  pleasant  or  unpleasant.  Neither  this  nor  any  other  cate- 
gory seems  to  apply,  if  only  because  the  question  of  categorization  is 
irrelevant. 

In  contexts  of  this  kind,  philosophers  are  inclined  to  use  the  word 
quality.  The  quality  of  sensuous  experience  is  registered  in  feelings. 
When  objects  at  the  center  of  attention  are  clearly  related  to  specific 
purposes  and  plans,  then  the  associated  quality  of  the  situation  is  like- 
ly to  produce  an  emotion.  But  when  there  is  no  relation  of  sensuous 
content  to  any  particular  plan  or  goal,  then  the  quality  of  such  ex- 
perience is  a  matter  for  feelings  of  the  more  general  and  amorphous 
kind.  Although  unemotional  feelings  are  vague  and  often  indescrib- 
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able,  they  are  not  less  important  than  emotions  to  the  goodness  of 
human  living.  If  a  person  should  be  asked  whether  his  life  is  a  happy 
one,  he  would  look  for  an  answer  to  the  general  feeling  of  his  day- 
by-day  living  rather  than  to  the  more  specific  emotions.  A  life  could 
be  judged  good  even  though  marked  from  time  to  time  by  unhappy 
or  tragic  emotions,  provided  that  the  pattern  of  daily  feelings  is  gen- 
erally favorable. 

This  distinction  between  feeling  and  emotion  is  especially  useful  in 
considering  the  relation  between  music  and  the  emotions.  There  are 
occasions  of  some  frequency  in  musical  experience  when  namable 
emotions  are  aroused.  Program  music  and  theater  music  are  the  most 
familiar  sources,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  a  narrative,  or  related 
sequence  of  events,  is  part  of  the  content.  But  most  often  it  is  the  un- 
emotional feelings  which  are  the  natural  response  to  musical  sensa- 
tions. Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  of  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
aesthetic  value  of  music  depends  upon  the  general  feelings  which  it 
arouses  rather  than  upon  emotions.  For  even  the  emotions,  like  joy 
and  sorrow,  which  seem  appropriate  to  some  sequences  in  theater 
music,  are  not  the  real  and  original  emotions-  of  directly  experienced 
events.  If  they  were,  we  would  not  deliberately  subject  ourselves  to 
tragic  music  but  would  rather  avoid  it,  just  as  we  try  to  avoid  tragedy 
in  our  own  lives.  To  speak  more  accurately,  therefore,  we  ought  to 
say  that  a  joyful  or  sorrowful  passage  is  one  which  arouses  a  kind  of 
feeling  appropriate  to  the  perception  of  an  artistically  executed  object 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  rather  than  one  which  stimulates  joy  or  sorrow 
directly.  The  artistically  objectified  emotion  is  not  the  listener's  emo- 
tion. It  is  the  emotion  of  a  protagonist  in  a  story,  and  what  the  listener 
experiences  is  a  less  easily  named  feeling,  similar  to  but  not  the  same 
as  the  original  joy  or  sorrow.  For  such  reasons,  it  is  more  accurate  to 
speak  of  musical  experience  as  essentially  an  experience  of  feelings 
rather  than  of  emotions. 

There  are  reasons  why  this  way  of  using  terms  is  advisable.  One 
reason  is  that  teachers  who  understand  it  will  avoid  one  of  the  more 
unpleasant  practices  among  music  critics,  humanists  in  general,  and 
teachers  of  music  appreciation  in  particular:  the  practice,  namely,  of 
speaking  about  music  in  phrases  meant  to  convey  the  outer  extremes 
of  unbridled  emotionalism,  thereby  pushing  away  from  music  those 
who  have  not  already  cultivated  a  peculiar  taste  for  that  kind  of 
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wordy  extravagance.  Also  to  be  avoided  is  the  related  practice,  in 
teaching  music  through  words,  of  trying  to  convert  all  music  into 
program  music  in  hopes  that  this  will  stimulate  a  flow  of  emotions 
appropriate  to  a  narrative  or  a  description.  Finally,  it  is  possible  that 
if  music  teachers  aim  to  stimulate  only  such  feelings  as  are  stimulated 
naturally  by  patterns  of  sound,  with  no  admixture  of  literary  mate- 
rial, then  music  will  stand  for  itself  and  its  own  true  quality.  This 
would  be  the  final  advice  from  a  pragmatist:  Let  music  become 
known  for  its  sounds  and  its  felt  qualities. 


CHAPTER     III 

A  Realistic  Philosophy  of  Music  Education 


HARRY     S.     BROUD  Y 


Freliminary  Observations 

AIMS   AND   PROCEDURES   OF   MUSIC   EDUCATION 

Whenever  experience  can  be  analyzed  into  patterns  of  melody, 
harmony,  rhythm,  and  tonal  color,  we  call  it  musical. 

Not  all  experience  is  musical,  and  music  education  is  only  a  part  of 
education.  If  music  plays  a  considerable  role  in  the  lives  of  only  a  few 
individuals,  or  a  trivial  role  in  the  lives  of  most  individuals,  it  has  no 
place  in  general  education.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  does  or  should  play 
a  considerable  role  in  the  lives  of  all  men,  then  how  to  assure  its 
proper  place  in  general  education  is  a  task  of  the  first  importance. 

By  music  education,  in  this  discussion,  is  meant  all  deliberately  in- 
stituted procedures  designed  to  shape  the  musical  skill,  knowledge, 
and  taste  of  the  learner— and  only  such  procedures.  Some  of  this  edu- 
cation will  be  formal,  that  is,  when  the  primary  goal  of  the  procedure 
is  instruction.  It  will  be  informal  if  the  instruction  is  incidental  to 
some  other  goal,  e.g.,  as  when  a  mother  in  the  midst  of  doing  the 
washing  takes  a  little  time  out  to  teach  her  child  a  song. 

But  musical  education,  in  this  discussion,  does  not  mean  the  multi- 
tude of  environmental  activities  that  without  intent  to  instruct  never- 
theless produce  or  affect  musical  learnings,  e.g.,  singing  commercials 
and  the  playing  of  Christmas  carols  in  department  stores. 

Formal  education  tries  to  guide  the  behavior  of  learners  into  spe- 
cific routes  of  value  realization,  and  when  this  guidance  is  rational, 
educators  select  materials  and  methods  according  to  some  principle 
or  theory.  Principles  may  be  used  by  one  group  or  many,  for  a  long 
or  short  time,  but  choosing  according  to  principle  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  acting  according  to  impulse  or  well-established  habit. 

Principles  of  choice  become  standards.  If  there  are  no  defensible 
objective  standards  of  musical  quality,  then  music  education  is  an  in- 
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defensible  imposition  of  the  teacher's  taste  upon  the  pupil,  and  such 
terms  as  "good,"  "better,"  and  "best"  are  deceptions,  for  they  sound 
as  if  they  were  describing  the  music  whereas  they  are  only  describing 
our  reactions  to  the  music. 

These  are  some  of  the  topics  and  issues  that  belong  in  a  philosophy 
of  music  education.  Any  serious  attempt  to  defend  one  set  of  basic 
concepts  in  this  area  as  against  another  will  lead  into  general  philos- 
ophy. This  is  so  because  to  describe  the  musical  experience  is,  in  part 
at  least,  a  problem  in  aesthetics;  to  define  the  role  of  musical  experi- 
ence in  life  as  a  whole  is  a  problem  of  ethics  and  value  theory;  to  test 
the  relation  of  music  to  cosmic  and  human  nature  is  a  problem  of 
metaphysics,  and  the  entire  discussion  should  be  respectful  of  the 
rules  of  logic. 

* 

Some  realistic  emphases 

Twenty  centuries  have  developed  standard  approaches  to  these 
problems.  These  are  called  idealism,  naturalism,  pragmatism,  realism, 
and  so  on.  There  are  numerous  variations  and  combinations  of  these 
views.  The  author  of  this  chapter  has  been  asked  to  present  some 
basic  concepts  in  music  education  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
philosophic  position  called  realism. 

As  used  in  art,  realism  refers  to  both  a  kind  of  subject  matter  and  a 
way  of  presenting  it.  Realistic  art  utilizes  for  its  subject  matter  the 
objects  and  actions  of  ordinary  people  in  ordinary  life  as  opposed  to 
highly  idealized  or  romanticized  scenes,  characters,  and  actions.  Thus, 
to  paint  ash  cans  in  an  alley  would  be  more  "realistic"  than  to  depict 
the  well-groomed  landscapes  so  beloved  of  the  French  court. 

Realism  also  refers  to  the  faithfulness  with  which  an  artist  imitates 
an  object,  e.g.,  when  automobile  horns,  thunder  machines,  and  steam 
whistles  are  used  in  an  orchestra  to  get  "realistic"  effects. 

Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  meanings,  nor  the  one  encountered 
in  everyday  usage  (namely,  to  face  situations  without  blinking  the 
facts),  has  more  than  a  remote  relationship  to  the  use  of  the  word  in 
philosophy.  To  understand  why  this  is  so,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to  Plato  whose  doctrines  are  the  ancestors  of  both  philosophical  real- 
ism and  idealism. 

Plato  was  impressed  by  what  seemed  to  him  a  fact,  namely,  that 
whenever  we  judge  a  horse,  an  automobile,  or  a  sonata  as  good,  we 
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have  some  ideal  (model)  in  our  minds  that  we  use  as  a  yardstick.  It  is 
the  model  that  is  perfect  rather  than  the  horse,  auto,  or  sonata  we  are 
judging.  Indeed,  whatever  goodness  things  around  us  have  comes 
from  their  participation  in  the  perfection  of  the  ideal  or  model.  If  we 
now  say  that  the  perfect  is  the  mQst  real,  that  is,  the  most  perfect 
horse  is  the  most  real  horse,  the  most  perfect  sonata  is  the  most  real 
sonata,  then  we  can  understand  why  ideals  (universals  in  more  tech- 
nical language)  are  regarded  as  real  and  the  doctrine  that  proclaims 
this  is  called  realism.  Platonic  realism  places  these  ideals  in  a  realm  of 
their  own  not  visible  to  the  human  eye  and  discernible  only  to  the  eye 
of  the  mind.  Aristotelian  realism  brings  the  ideals  down  into  the  ordi- 
nary individual  horses,  automobiles,  and  sonatas  and  calls  them  the 
forms  that  give  them  a  design  or  structure  peculiar  to  themselves 
and  yet  common  to  other  members  of  their  class. 

Let  us  go  back  a  few  steps.  Suppose  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  Pla- 
tonic ideas  or  ideals,  which  are  most  perfect  and  most  real,  must  come 
from  some  cosmic  mind  or  the  mind  of  God  or  the  mind  of  the  abso- 
lute. We  might  argue  in  this  way  because  every  idea  or  ideal  we  know 
about  does  come  from  some  mind.  In  that  event  we  would  be  idealists 
rather  than  realists. 

Between  the  current  use  of  the  word  realism  on  one  hand  and  the 
original  Platonic  meaning  on  the  other  lie  a  bewildering  variety  of 
philosophical  realisms,  such  as  critical  realism,  classical  realism,  neo- 
realism,  scholastic  realism,  and  realism  combined  with  this  theory  of 
knowledge  and  that  theory  of  reality.  Obviously,  no  single  chapter 
could  do  justice  to  this  philosophical  variety.  As  to  what  each  says 
about  education  in  general  and  about  music  education  in  particular 
one  can  only  speculate.  Some  have  said  a  good  deal;  others  have  said 
little;  and  still  others,  nothing  at  all. 

For  the  reader  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  historical 
development  of  realism  in  philosophy  there  are  standard  histories  of 
philosophy  as  well  as  current  expositions.1  Here  we  can  only  indicate 
a  few  general  theses  to  which  philosophical  realism  is  sympathetic 

1.  For  a  good  general  introduction,  see  John  Wild,  An  Introduction  to  Real- 
istic Philosophy  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1948),  and  for  a  realistic  approach 
to  a  philosophy  of  education,  see  Harry  S.  Broudy,  Building  a  Philosophy  of 
Education  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1954).  For  an  advanced  treatment 
of  realism,  see  John  Wild,  editor,  The  Return  to  Reason  (Chicago:  Henry  Reg- 
nery  &  Co.,  1953). 
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and  show  what,  in  the  view  of  the  present  author,  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  music  education  would  have  to  say  about  certain  problems. 

1.  One  of  these  theses  is  that,  although  the  world  comes  to  each 
person  filtered  through  his  own  sense  organs,  nervous  system,  and  a 
particular  pattern  of  space,  time,  and  history,  he  does  not  create  the 
objects  that  he  apprehends;  nor  are  they  merely  ideas  in  his  or  anyone 
else's  mind.  If  three  of  us  hear  Yankee  Doodle  and  disagree  on  its 
pitch  or  rhythm,  we  do  not  conclude  that  Yankee  Doodle  has  no  single 
pitch  or  rhythm.  On  the  contrary,  we  try  to  find  the  peculiarities  in 
each  individual  that  would  explain  his  hearing  them  differently. 

The  realist  does  not  insist  that  every  quality  of  music  must  lie 
wholly  in  the  object,  where  they  indeed  appear  to  be.  The  objectivity 
of  pitch,  timbre,  tempo,  and  formal  design  is  easier  to  defend  than 
are  certain  "expressive"  qualities,  such  as  nobility,  religiousness,  striv- 
ingness,  dignity,  sublimity.  Clearly  the  "humanness"  of  these  latter 
qualities  makes  it  seem  plausible  to  believe  that  they  are  creations  or 
projections  of  the  human  consciousness  onto  the  patterns  of  sound 
that  we  call  music.  Yet,  even  here  realism  is  reluctant  to  give  up  ob- 
jectivity altogether.  Plato  and  even  the  more  moderate  Aristotle 
would  try  to  find  some  correspondence  between  the  structure  of  the 
music  and  its  fitness  to  express  human  passions  and  aspirations.  Thus, 
the  Phrygian  mode  was  held  to  be  appropriate  to  the  mood  of 
courage. 

2.  Why  is  realism  so  concerned  with  whether  the  qualities  of 
music  are  in  the  object  or  added  to  it  by  the  listener?  For  one  thing, 
if  there  is  no  sense  in  which  the  musical  object  is  independent  of  the 
listener,  then  it  makes  little  sense  to  talk  about  standards  for  music; 
one  can  only  talk  about  standards  for  listeners.  If  enjoyment,  as  such, 
is  to  be  the  sole  standard  of  listening,  then  the  child,  the  symphonic 
musician,  and  the  music  critic  might  all  be  listening  to  Peter  and  the 
Wolf  with  equal  enjoyment.  It  would  seem  that  those  who  are  willing 
to  affirm  this  have  to  explain  why  music  education  is  necessary. 
Those  who  are  reluctant  to  accept  this  conclusion  are  assuming  stand- 
ards of  listening  other  than  enjoyment  as  such,  or  they  are  assuming 
that  knowledge  or  skill  can  affect  the  quality  of  enjoyment. 

For  another  matter,  realism  holds  that,  in  knowing  or  hearing  any- 
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thing,  we  do  not  alter  it.2  Musically,  this  means  that  our  previous  ex- 
perience or  expectations  do  not  create  or  change  the  sound  patterns 
emanating  from  the  voice  or  instrument,  however  much  or  little  they 
affect  our  interpretation  of  these  patterns.  In  other  words,  they 
would  hold  that  a  piece  of  music,  although  related  in  many  ways  to 
the  culture  in  which  it  was  composed  and  the  experience  of  its  audi- 
tors, nevertheless  has  musical  qualities  and  structure  independent  of 
these  and  peculiar  to  itself  which  can  be  progressively  explored  in 
any  culture  and  at  any  time  by  the  musically  cultivated  person. 

3.  However,  we  cannot  banish  relativity  altogether.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  it  is  doubtful  whether  music  would  be  "expressive"  to 
any  but  human  beings.  It  seems  more  in  accord  with  experience  to 
say  that  if  music  has  a  given  structure  of  tonality  and  rhythm,  it 
invites  appropriately  tuned  human  beings  to  apprehend  them  as  being 
expressive,  i.e.,  as  sounding  sorrowful,  joyful,  noble,  dignified,  or  sub- 
lime. Music  is  alleged  to  have  charms  even  for  the  subhuman  organ- 
ism, but,  although  a  lullaby  may  make  a  tiger  gentle,  it  is  doubtful 
that  for  a  tiger  the  music  expresses  gentility  or  anything  else. 

Realism  in  company  with  other  philosophic  systems  has  the  prob- 
lem of  accounting  for  the  fact  that  what  people  like  and  what  is 
judged  good  music  do  not  always  agree.  If  we  are  to  dispute  about 
taste,  then  we  have  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  is  a  standard  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  listener  as  well  as  for  the  construction  of  the  music. 

Theoretically,  realism  provides  for  this  by  the  hypothesis  that 
human  nature  is  a  pattern  of  striving  for  perfection.  Cultivation  of 
the  virtues,  that  is,  the  excellences  of  the  mind,  of  the  will,  of  the 
senses,  of  the  body— all  are  signs  of  perfecting  and  perfection.  In  other 
words,  although  music,  structurally  and  qualitatively,  is  what  it  is 
apart  from  the  listener,  it  takes  a  "tuned"  man,  that  is,  a  man  culti- 
vated in  music,  to  discern  the  goodness  in  the  music.  Therefore,  the 
standard  of  both  music  and  men  is  the  connoisseur. 

2.  Philosophically,  this  point  gets  its  emphasis  from  the  insistence  of  the  ex- 
perimentalists that  the  situation  as  given  to  us  is  transformed  in  the  process  of 
our  inquiry  into  it,  e.g.,  John  Dewey,  The  Quest  for  Certainty  (New  York: 
Alinton,  Balch  &  Co.,  1929,  pp.  85  rT.).  In  Aristotelian  realism  it  is  held  that  during 
the  act  of  knowing,  the  mind  and  the  object  become  formally,  although  not  nu- 
merically or  existentially,  identical.  For  this  difficult  doctrine,  see  John  Wild, 
An  Introduction  to  Realistic  Philosophy,  chaps,  xiii,  xviii,  and  xix. 
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4.  In  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  the  long  tradition  they  founded, 
music,  although  delightful  to  the  ear  and  charming  on  that  account 
alone,  derived  its  significance  elsewhere.  First,  music  was  made  up  of 
tones  that  bore  certain  mathematical  relations  to  each  other.  For 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  mathematics  was  the  science  of  measure  and, 
therefore,  of  order.  The  orderliness  of  the  cosmos  was  attested  by  the 
mathematical  relations  the  planets  bore  to  each  other.  Hence,  the 
audible  music  of  men  was  somehow  the  representative  of  the  in- 
audible but  more  perfect  music  of  the  celestial  spheres.  Music  re- 
vealed a  reality  deeper  than  itself,  and  the  more  reality  it  disclosed, 
the  better  it  was.3 

Second,  Plato  and  Aristotle  believed  that  music  could  be  used  in 
character  training  because  it  affected  the  emotions  directly.  Thus, 
Plato  was  concerned  lest  certain  softening  musical  modes,  e.g.,  the 
Lydian  and  Ionian,  wo'uld  undermine  the  hardiness  of  the  guardians.4 
Aristotle  felt  that  the  emotion  induced  by  music  and  poetry  could 
knock  out  of  the  person  the  more  harmful  forms  of  that  emotion 
(catharsis).5  Good  music,  therefore,  could  mean  more  metaphysically 
significant  music  or  music  that  helped  build  better  character. 

This  brings  us  to  the  problem  as  to  whether  art  can  refuse  to  be 
evaluated  in  other  than  artistic  terms.  The  ancients  recognized  the 
difference  between  music  that  was  good  musically  and  that  which 
was  good  morally  or  intellectually.  Plato  was  adamant  on  this  point: 
aesthetic  experience  had  to  be  judged  by  its  effects  on  the  whole  life 
of  a  person  or  a  society  as  well  as  by  artistic  standards  alone.  The 
musician  may  resent  this  as  an  infringement  on  his  artistic  autonomy, 
but  the  educator  cannot  have  a  curriculum  made  up  of  discrete,  un- 
organized types  of  experiences.  We  shall  argue  that  the  expressive 
qualities  of  music  as  distinguished  from  the  more  specifically  musical 
characteristics  are  the  ones  that  bring  music  into  relation  with  the 
other  areas  of  life  and  that  one  meaning  of  "greatness"  in  music  is  the 
way  in  which  it  does  so. 

3.  Julius  Portnoy,  The  Philosopher  and  Music,  pp.  14-30.  New  York:  Humani- 
ties Press,  1954. 

4.  "Rhythms  and  music  in  general  are  imitations  of  good  and  evil  characters 
in  men."  Plato,  Laws,  Bk.  VII,  798. 

5.  Politics,  Chap.  VII,  1342a. 
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PROBLEMS    IN    THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    MUSIC    EDUCATION 

We  shall  now  turn  to  a  set  of  topics  or  problems  that  face  any 
philosophy  of  music  education,  if  by  philosophy  is  meant  a  reasoned 
justification  for  a  set  of  beliefs  rather  than  a  mere  assertion  of  these 
beliefs.  A  philosophy  of  music  education,  we  submit,  is  to  be  assessed 
in  terms  of  its  answers  to  certain  questions.  Although,  in  what  fol- 
lows, we  cannot  speak  for  any  or  all  realists,  we  present  it  as  an 
approach  that  does  differ  from  both  idealistic  and  pragmatic  aproach- 
es  and  which  may  not  be  uncongenial  to  many  realists. 

i.  What  are  the  components  of  the  musical  experience? 

2.  How  is  musical  experience  related  to  other  types  of  experience? 

3.  Which  phases  of  musical  experience  can  we  hope  to  improve  by 
instruction? 

4.  What  principles  can  justify  our  setting  up  standards  for  musical  judg- 
ment and  music  education? 

5.  What  can  we  meaningfully  demand  as  outcomes  of  music  education 
in  the  public  school? 

6.  What  does  our  philosophy  seem  to  signify  in  the  way  of  a  program 
of  general  music  education  and  the  training  of  teachers  of  music? 

The  Nature  of  Musical  Experience 
It  may  seem  silly  for  grown  people  to  ask:  What  is  music?  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  musical  experience?  Everyone  has  heard  music,  and, 
aside  from  such  borderline  cases  as  the  clashing  of  pots  and  pans,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  musical  experience  from  any  other 
kind. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  does  arise  again  and  again,  and  books 
continue  to  be  written  to  answer  it.  Says  John  Erskine:  "Some  chords 
and  sequences  of  chords  make  upon  us  an  unfinished  impression— they 
ask  a  question.  Other  chords  and  cadences  satisfy  with  an  answer.  Out 
of  question  and  answer  come  the  subject  matter  of  music,  and  also  its 
language,  and  at  last  its  form."6  Music,  oh  this  view,  is  a  kind  of  tonal 
conversation  and,  like  verbal  conversation,  may  be  simple  or  pro- 
found, and  one  question  may  lead  to  another. 

But  if  music  is  a  conversation,  it  is  difficult  to  get  even  competent 
students  to  agree  on  what  it  is  about.  Thus,  Schopenhauer  said  that  it 
expresses  the  will,  the  driving  force  of  all  existence.  Mendl  holds  that 

6.  John  Erskine,  What  Is  Music?  p.  13.  New  York:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1944. 
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the  conversation,  when  not  trivial,  is  about  the  prayers,  joys,  and  sor- 
rows of  life,  life  in  general.7  Still  others  are  reluctant  to  say  that  the 
conversation  is  about  anything;  they  insist  that  it  is  a  more  or  less 
interesting  conversation  carried  on  more  or  less  expertly  about  noth- 
ing in  particular. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  not  concern  ourselves  with  all  the  ways  in 
which  one  can  talk  about  music.  For  example,  the  physicist  has  many 
important  things  to  say  about  the  vibrations  that  cause  the  musical 
stimulus,  and  the  mathematician  can  talk  about  the  number  relations 
of  harmonics.  The  musician  is  more  likely  to  talk  in  terms  of  instru- 
ments, musical  types,  and  the  technicalities  of  composition  and  per- 
formance. Historians  and  critics  of  music  have  their  own  special 
interests  and  their  own  special  vocabularies. 

Our  own  interest  is  a  combination  of  the  pedagogical  and  the 
aesthetic.  We  are  interested  primarily  in  music  as  a  type  of  aesthetic 
experience.  In  aesthetic  experience  we  perceive  objects  in  order  to 
grasp  their  sensuous  characteristics  and  not  primarily  to  further 
knowledge  or  useful  enterprises.  Aesthetic  activity  may  accompany 
practical,  moral,  religious,  intellectual,  and  social  activity  and  en- 
hance our  enjoyment  of  them,  but  it  is  not  to  be  confused  with  them. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  ignore  the  relations  of  musical  experience 
to  the  other  strands  in  the  texture  of  life.  However  sharply  we  distin- 
guish logically  between  the  aesthetic  and  practical  attitudes  toward 
an  object,  however  much  we  might  wish  the  learner  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  artistic  values  to  be  derived  from  the  art  object,  it  remains 
true  that,  for  most  people  most  of  the  time,  experience  arrives  in 
chunks  in  which  many  values  are  mingled. 

Certainly  the  learner  will  approach  music  with  all  his  goals  and 
purposes  and  not  simply  with  an  artistic  approach.  The  school  pro- 
gram likewise  is  fashioned  as  a  rough  compromise  among  the  diverse 
values  of  life.  Thus,  although  music  and  labor  are  distinguishable 
types  of  experience,  and  although  work  songs  have  little  to  do  with 
labor  legislation,  the  place  music  may  achieve  in  a  specific  curriculum 
often  depends  more  on  the  relations  of  music  to  other  areas  of  value 
and  life  than  on  aesthetic  considerations. 

7.  R.  W.  S.  Mendl,  The  Soul  of  Music,  p.  2.  London:  Rockliff  Publishing  Co., 
1950. 
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AESTHETIC   ELEMENTS   AND   AESTHETIC   FORM 

The  raw  materials  of  musical  experience  are  tones.  Each  tone  has 
its  own  qualities  of  pitch,  loudness,  and  timbre.  These  qualities  con- 
stitute the  sensuous  material  of  music,  just  as  colors  and  lines  are  the 
sensuous  materials  of  painting. 

In  addition  to  hearing  and  recognizing  single  tones,  we  hear  combi- 
nations of  them  in  chords  and  sequences.  Each  of  these  combinations 
also  has  a  sensuous  quality  of  its  own. 

"Each  interval  .  .  .  has  its  own  unique  formal  character.  .  .  .  The 
fifth  is  hollow,  flat,  and  a  bit  commonplace;  the  major  third,  lively, 
rich,  compact;  the  major  seventh,  raspy,  bitter,  disjointed,  etc."8 

Or  as  Erskine  says,  "The  simplest  form  of  question-  in  music  is  the 
dominant  seventh  chord;  the  most  complete  answer  is  the  major 
triad."9 

We  may  call  these  small  patterns  of  tonal  material  musical  ele- 
ments, because  out  of  them  or  with  them  larger  patterns  are  woven. 
There  is  a  level  of  listening  on  which  one  simplv  hears  these  elements 
come  and  go  and  responds  to  them  with  feelings  of  pleasantness  or  un- 
pleasantness. It  is  something  like  enjoying  the  changing  colors  of  a 
kaleidoscope. 

This  simple  mode  of  enjoyment  is  the  basis  for  all  musical  enjoy- 
ment, for,  if  the  listener  cannot  enjoy  simple  sound  combinations,  he 
cannot  enjoy  complexes  of  them.  But  to  stop  at  this  level  of  listening 
is  to  sadden  the  hearts  of  the  musical  composer,  performer,  and  edu- 
cator. For  the  whole  purpose  of  composition  is  to  weave  these  mate- 
rials into  a  pattern  that  has  continuity  and  dramatic  structure.  That  is 
to  say,  the  materials  are  put  together  in  such  a  way  that  tensions  are 
created,  sustained,  and  resolved;  questions  are  asked  and  answered, 
balances  achieved,  upset,  and  restored.  Let  us  call  this  continuity  and 
structure  the  form  or  the  design  of  the  composition.  And  let  us  call 
this  dramatic  or  tensional  structure  of  the  music  its  aesthetic  fonji  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  more  specific  musical  forms  such  as  the  con- 
certo, rondo,  or  fugue.  The  more  general  aesthetic  form  is  that 
arrangement  of  elements  that  attracts,  holds,  and  directs  the  interest 

8.  Carroll  C.  Pratt,  The  Meaning  of  Music,  p.  7.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  193 1. 

9.  Op.  cit.,  p.  35. 
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of  the  listener.  The  composer  achieves  this  by  using  one  or  more  of 
the  standard  musical  forms.10 

In  music,  as  in  all  art,  form  makes  or  breaks  the  work  with  regard 
to  both  the  composer  and  the  listener.  Unless  the  listener  detects 
form,  he  is  limited  to  the  most  rudimentary  level  of  appreciation, 
namely,  the  apprehension  of  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  isolated  tones 
and  phrases.  Hence,  as  we  shall  have  many  occasions  to  note,  the 
ability  to  detect  form  is  the  heart  of  musical  education. 

THE   PROBLEM   OF   AESTHETIC   SIGNIFICANCE 

Aesthetic  elements  combine  to  form  patterns  that  also  have  their 
own  individual  characteristics.  We  can  distinguish  three  types  of 
such  characteristics. 

1.  We  say  that  a  piece  of  music  is  slow,  fast,  jerky,  smooth,  grace- 
ful, light,  heavy,  rising  and  falling.  These  descriptions  are  admirably 
suited  to  indicate  the  motions  of  a  physical  object  in  space.  Note  that 
they  do  not  carry  with  them  any  emotional  meanings. 

2.  We  also  say  that  music  is  gay,  martial,  serene,  peaceful,  spirited, 
gloomy,  soothing,  irritating,  or  disturbing.  These  adjectives  do  have 
a  definite  emotional  meaning.  Whenever  we  use  them  we  are  saying, 
in  effect,  that  some  music  sounds  the  way  we  sometimes  feel. 

3.  On  other  occasions  we  speak  of  music  as  being  religious,  noble, 
pastoral,  warlike,  victorious,  exalted,  tragic,  comic.  These  qualities  are 
not  only  carriers  of  emotion  but  also  seem  to  refer  to  special  kinds  of 
human  activity  that  give  rise  to  the  emotion,  e.g.,  war,  worship,  love, 
aspiration,  struggle,  idealism. 

We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the  problem  of  expressiveness  or 
significance  in  music.  Does  music  say  anything  about  anything  other 
than  itself?  When  music  expresses  something,  which  of  the  three 
kinds  of  qualities  or  events  listed  above  does  it  express?  And  if  music 
does  express  something  not  in  itself  musical,  how  does  it  do  so? 

A  number  of  theoretical  questions  now  raise  their  heads: 

1.  If  all  or  some  of  the  qualities  that  we  hear  are  in  the  music,  how  do 
simple  vibrations  of  the  air  achieve  these  emotion-like  qualities? 

2.  If  these  qualities  are  not  in  the  music  but  added  to  it  by  the  hearer 

10.  Cf.  John  Dewey,  Art  as  Experience,  pp.  138  ff.  New  York:  Minton,  Balch 
&  Co.,  1934.  It  is  in  its  form  that  the  work  of  art  captures  the  dynamic  structure 
of  the  adjustive  act  so  characteristic  of  the  life  process. 
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who  has  learned  to  associate  certain  sound  qualities  with  certain  emo- 
tional experiences,  then  we  can  ask  why  this  particular  kind  of  sound 
was  chosen  to  express  this  particular  kind  of  feeling. 

3.  Why  is  it  that  listeners  can  agree  pretty  well  that  a  piece  of  music  is 
poignant  or  melancholic,  but  disagree  on  whether  it  expresses  nostal- 
gia, unrequited  love,  or  a  lack  of  iron  in  the  blood? 

4.  In  teaching  learners  to  perform  music  or  to  listen  to  it,  what  qualities 
do  we  wish  them  to  express  and  to  hear? 

5.  Are  there  different  levels  of  listening,  and  in  what  sense  is  one  level 
better  than  another?  What  procedures  seem  to  be  indicated  for  lead- 
ing the  learner  from  one  level  to  another? 

A   REALISTIC   INTERPRETATION   OF   AESTHETIC   SIGNIFICANCE 

To  the  foregoing  questions  and  related  questions,. a  philosophy  of 
music  education  has  to  give  its  attention,  and  how  music  is  related  to 
other  types  of  experience  is  at  the  heart  of  such  a  philosophy. 

On  a  realistic  view  and  on  the  views  of  certain  types  of  idealism, 
music  and  aesthetic  experience  in  general  enable  man  to  recognize  his 
striving  to  perfect  himself.  Human  emotions  are  regarded  as  registers 
of  human  success  and  failure  in  this  enterprise. 

Just  as  some  human  action  is  light-hearted  because  it  has  no  serious 
consequences,  and  some  is  serious  precisely  because  it  has,  so  the 
music  appropriate  to  each  will  vary  in  emotional  quality.  Music  ap- 
propriate to  express  the  spirit  of  a  flirtation  at  a  gay  masquerade  would 
hardly  be  appropriate  to  reflect  the  mood  of  a  tragedy-charged  love 
triangle.  Some  human  activity  is  genuinely  playful,  and  there  can  be 
a  musical  expression  of  this  mood  just  as  there  can  be  musical  expres- 
sions of  conflict,  brutality,  and  evil.  It  will  follow,  on  this  view,  that 
if  human  action  varies  in  its  quality,  the  music  appropriate  to  express 
it  will  also  vary  in  quality,  so  that  the  more  action  perfects  the  human 
being,  the  more  perfect  will  the  music  needed  to  express  it  become. 

TONAL    MOTION    AND   AESTHETIC   EMOTION 

Why  is  music  called  the  language  of  emotion?  Why  does  not 
"angry"  music  make  us  really  angry?  How  can  music  express  anger 
if  it  is  not  itself  angry?  Why,  in  the  course  of  history,  have  certain 
musical  qualities  become  symbols  of  certain  human  acts  and  feelings?11 

11.  On  this  point  cf.  Mendl,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46  ff. 
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A  clue  to  one  answer  to  these  questions  is  provided  by  Pratt.12  Hu- 
man action  is  a  pattern  of  motion  with  velocity,  direction,  strength, 
and  tempo.  Smooth,  powerful,  regular  motion  is  a  sign  of  successful 
functioning.  Whenever  the  human  organism  does  function  well, 
whether  it  be  in  mind  or  body,  there  arises,  as  Aristotle  pointed  out, 
feelings  of  pleasure.  Now  the  beholder  of  such  motion,  through  asso- 
ciation with  his  own  experience,  also  finds  it  pleasant,  and  should  he 
concentrate  on  the  appearance  of  the  motion  itself,  that  is,  see  it  or 
hear  it  aesthetically,  he  will  call  it  graceful  or  beautiful. 

Violent,  spasmodic,  fluctuating  action,  on  the  other  hand,  signifies 
imperfect  functioning,  imperfect  control  of  action,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  feelings  of  unpleasantness,  anger,  fear,  frustration,  and 
anxiety.  There  is  some  ground  for  suspecting  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  motion  of  human  action  and  the  emotion  in  our  apprehen- 
sion of  such  action. 

As  Pratt  points  out,  we  perceive  movement  not  only  by  the  eye 
but  also  by  the  organs  of  touch  and  motion.  And  in  music  we  hear 
motion,  but  it  is  a  curious  sort  of  motion  because  there  is  nothing  that 
moves.  There  is  no  "thing"  that  changes  its  position  in  space  as  does  a 
moving  train  or  arrow;  only  one  sound  pattern  disappearing  and  an- 
other appearing.  It  is  a  qualitative  change;  a  pure  movement.  Because 
it  is  not  tied  to  any  particular  object,  it  can  be  appropriate  to  all  sorts 
of  movement:  from  the  flight  of  an  arrow  to  the  flight  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt.  It  leaves  out  the  arrow  but  captures  its  swift  glide;  it 
leaves  out  the  battle  as  it  captures  the  victory.13 

Pure  or  abstract  music  is  not  free  from  emotional  characteristics, 
because  such  adjectives  as  gay,  serene,  and  agitated  can  be  applied  to 
the  least  programmatic  music,  e.g.,  the  fugues  of  Bach  or  a  Bartok 
concerto.  To  say  that  this  type  of  music  does  not  express  anything 
beyond  itself  simply  means  that  it  does  not  intend  to  arouse  in  the 

12.  Op.  cit.,  pp.  184  fT.  Also  consult  Leonard  B.  Meyer,  Emotion  and  Meaning 
in  Music.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1957. 

13.  Pratt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  187-88.  Just  how  music  delivers  its  message  is  discussed 
by  Susanne  K.  Langer  in  Philosophy  in  a  New  Key  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1942,  chap.  viii.  See  also  by  the  same  author  Feeling  and  Form 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1953).  Aristotle  remarked,  "Why  do 
rhythms  and  tunes,  which  after  all  are  only  voice,  resemble  moral  characters, 
whereas  savours  do  not,  nor  yet  colors  and  odours?  Is  it  because  they  are  move- 
ments, as  actions  also  are?" 
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listener  the  recognition  of  any  specific  human  enterprise  of  which 
these  emotional  adjectives  would  be  descriptive.  Thus,  the  gayness  of 
the  music  is  not  intended  to  make  the  listener  think  of  a  wedding  or  a 
case  of  champagne;  it  is  abstract  to  the  extent  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
a  wide  variety  of  gay  occasions  and  not  because  it  does  not  unam- 
biguously point  to  any  particular  occasion. 

If  musical  movement  is  analogous  to  the  movement  of  human 
action,  it  can  express  the  emotion  accompanying  action.  We  do  not 
have  to  learn  to  associate  specific  emotions  with  certain  tonal  move- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  the  music  already  is  a  tonal  movement  that  is 
perceived  as  expressive  of  the  movements  of  certain  human  actions. 
Thus,  we  do  not  have  to  feel  angry  to  hear  the  music  as  angry,  but 
we  do  have  to  know  what  angry  action  is  to  recognize  a  certain  tonal 
motion  as  an  expression  of  it. 

That  is  why  emotion  felt  in  listening  to  music  has  been  called 
aesthetic  emotion,  intellectual  emotion,  and  even  the  "emotion  re- 
called in  tranquility."  It  is  not  the  real  thing  somehow.  For  one  thing, 
when  we  are  really  angry  it  is  because  we  are  being  frustrated  or 
attacked  in  some  way.  This  arouses  widespread  bodily  activity  and  a 
readiness  to  get  rid  of  the  danger.  In  listening  to  "angry"  music,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  threatened,  so  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do.  We  can 
maintain  a  certain  objectivity  or  "psychic  distance,"  precisely  because 
we  are  not  involved  in  the  situation.  Yet  we  do  feel  something,  name- 
ly, the  anger  minus  the  actions  that  normally  accompany  it— a  kind  of 
disembodied  anger. 

It  is  argued  that  the  sincerity  of  a  performance  is  affected  by  the 
performer's  ability  to  feel  and  project  emotions  and  therefore  the  per- 
former must  develop  an  acute  sensitivity  to  moods  and  a  capacity  to 
reproduce  them  at  will,  but  even  here  the  performance  must  be  kept 
under  technical  control  so  that  it  is  really  expressive  rather  than  mere- 
ly explosive. 


BEAUTY 


Beauty  is  What  we  experience  in  music  when  the  motion  it  em- 
bodies is  analogous  to  the  motions  characteristic  of  successful  action. 
Art  works  of  varying  degrees  of  complexity  can  be  beautiful  because 
pleasure  can  accompany  good  functioning  at  various  levels  of  com- 
plexity. Music  to  be  expressive  need  not  be  beautiful,  for  it  may  ex- 
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press  imperfections  and  failure  as  well  as  their  opposites.  However,  in 
great  works  of  art  the  conflict  between  the  perfect  and  the  imperfect 
is  dramatically  carried  to  a  triumphant  resolution,  so  that  we  perceive 
beauty  in  the  work  as  a  whole,  even  though  there  may  be  discord  and 
ugliness  in  some  of  the  parts  taken  separately. 

CONDITIONS   FOR   SIGNIFICANCE 

To  grasp  the  significance  of  music  as  well  as  to  enjoy  its  discrete 
elements  and  their  design,  one  needs  to  know  a  good  deal  about  hu- 
man action.  He  who  has  not  experienced  directly  or  vicariously  striv- 
ing against  great  odds,  great  longings,  great  victories  and  defeats,  reli- 
gious exaltations  and  humility  cannot  be  expected  to  recognize  their 
analogous  motions  in  music. 

Will  Beethoven's  .Eroica  express  heroic  striving  for  a  given  listen- 
er? That  depends,  first,  on  whether  the  listener  knows  the  nature  of 
heroic  action,  and,  second,  on  whether  the  composer  has  captured  the 
characteristic  motion  of  heroic  action  in  the  tonal  motion  of  Eroica. 
If  both  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and  if  no  individual  subjective  psy- 
chological factors  intervene,  then  a  careful,  cultivated  listening  may 
result  in  the  awareness  of  this  specific  significance.  We  say  may,  not 
must,  because  heroic  action  is  not  unrelated  to  other  modes  of  strenu- 
ous action  to  which  this  music  might  also  be  appropriate. 

Educationally,  the  important  point  of  this  analysis  is  that  different 
levels  of  appreciation  may  require  different  approaches.  Thus,  it  may 
be  that  we  can  teach  sensitivity  to  form  directly,  but  sensitivity  to 
significance  may  involve  a  growing  and  deepening  experience  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  music  at  all.  This,  in  turn,  may  affect  what 
we  can  reasonably  expect  in  the  way  of  appreciation  at  various  levels 
of  the  child's  development. 

Music  and  Life 
Musical  experience,  while  not  identical  with  any  other  kind,  is  alien 
to  none  and  can  be  appropriate  to  all.  Accordingly,  many  life  activi- 
ties seem  to  call  for  the  underscoring  that  music  provides.  Religious 
rites  utilize  musical  accompaniment  better  to  convey  their  import. 
Indeed  so  closely  are  they  associated  that  without  music  the  appro- 
priate religious  mood  may  be  difficult  to  establish.  Conversely,  the 
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music  customarily  associated  with  the  rites  achieves  great  power  to 
evoke  the  appropriate  religious  response. 

The  waging  of  war  invokes  the  aid  of  music,  and  without  music 
romance  seems  as  incomplete  as  without  moonlight.  We  have  work- 
ing songs  and  dancing  songs,  drinking  songs  and  playing  songs.  In 
opera  there  are  murder  songs  and  conspiracy  songs.  There  is  no  facet 
of  life  that  cannot  enlist  music  to  reinforce  its  emotional  import  and 
impact. 

MUSIC   IN   GENERAL   EDUCATION 

Because  of  this  relation  between  musical  values  and  other  modes  of 
value  realization,  no  further  argument  should  be  needed  to  justify 
music  education  as  a  part  of  general  education,  that  is,  the  education 
we  are  prepared  to  require  of  all  normal  learners  in  the  twelve  years 
of  public  schooling.  This  claim  to  full  membership,  however,  needs 
more  specific  examination. 

For  one  thing,  the  social  utility  of  an  activity  does  not  of  itself 
determine  whether  or  not  it  shall  have  a  part  in  general  formal  educa- 
tion. Some  socially  useful  activities  are  not*  learned  formally,  for 
example,  the  collection  of  garbage,  washing  dishes,  milking  cows, 
talking,  many  trades  and  crafts.  Presumably  a  considerable  volume 
of  music  is  also  learned  without  benefit  of  formal  tuition. 

Formal  general  education  includes  only  what  (a)  cannot  be  learned 
or  learned  well  through  informal  means  and  (b)  what  is  judged  to  be 
essential  for  all  members  of  the  community  to  know.  When  one  tries 
to  fill  this  prescription  with  this  or  that  subject  or  course,  he  is  likely 
to  run  into  difficulty  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  requirements.  Thus, 
learning  to  sing  popular  music  would  be  disqualified  on  the  first 
count,  and  learning  to  read  an  orchestral  score  would  have  trouble 
with  the  second. 

It  is  safer,  therefore,  to  think  of  general  education  as  the  cultivation 
of  capacities  for  realizing  value.  All  human  beings  have  the  same  sort 
of  capacities,  however,  they  may  vary  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
possess  them.  The  realist  would  argue  that  to  cultivate  these  capacities 
is  the  human  enterprise  par  excellence,  and  the  notion  of  perfecting 
human  nature  means  for  him  precisely  this  kind  of  cultivation.  When 
this  cultivation  is  undertaken  deliberately,  and  when  the  capacity  for 
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knowledge  is  used  to  develop  the  capacities  for  all  other  values,  then 
we  have  formal  general  education. 

If  we  believe  that  childish  songs  and  primitive  chants  are  as  good 
as  Bach's  chorales  and  Brahms'  symphonies,  there  is  no  point  in 
including  music  in  general  education;  it  would  be  a  dubious  luxury 
for  a  peculiar  few.  If  we  believe  otherwise,  it  is  because  we  are 
convinced  that  the  individual  in  responding  to  the  Bach  chorale  is 
exercising  his  human  capacities  at  a  higher  level  than  is  the  child  or 
savage,  and  to  that  extent  he  is  "better"  than  they  are,  that  is,  further 
along  the  road  of  self-perfection. 

The  notion  of  education  as  the  development  of  capacity  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  draw  several  rather  important  conclusions:  First, 
the  natural  disinclination  of  pupils  to  practice  in  order  to  perfect 
skills  can  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  rather 
than  as  a  justification  for  avoiding  the  kind  of  music  that  requires 
practice.  In  the  second  place,  we  can  speak  of  levels  of  musical 
competence  with  one  level  being  genuinely  higher  than  another. 

SCOPE  OF   GENERAL   MUSIC   EDUCATION 

To  say  that  music  ought  to  be  part  of  general  education  is  to  say 
that  all  of  us  ought  to  be  musically  literate,  that  is,  able  to  express 
ourselves  in  musical  terms  and  to  understand  these  terms  when  used 
by  someone  else.  These  might  be  called  the  skills  of  expression  and 
impression.  These  skills  would  include  the  skills  of  listening,  reading, 
composing,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  musical  performance. 

Logically,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  not  insisting  that  every- 
one be  able  to  express  himself  in  music  as  well  as  in  words.  However, 
such  a  claim  would  not  be  taken  seriously  perhaps  because  we  are 
so  word-bound  in  our  thinking  and  in  our  action.  Nonetheless,  the 
ease  with  which  children  use  the  musical  medium  makes  it  at  least 
conceivable  that  if  a  pupil  could  develop  technique  adequate  to  his 
expressional  needs,  he  might  not  abandon  music  as  an  expressive 
resource  just  when  he  needs  it  most. 

Why  the  artistic  spontaneity  of  children  often  subsides  by  adoles- 
cence is  in  itself  a  tantalizing  problem.  At  least  one  hypothesis  would 
suggest  that  by  adolescence  the  songs  we  can  compose  and  the 
pictures  we  can  paint  no  longer  satisfy  either  our  needs  for  self- 
expression  or  adult  standards  of  artistic  merit.  At  this  crucial  point 
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either  new  techniques  have  to  be  acquired  or  the  medium  of  ex- 
pression is  abandoned. 

If  this  hypothesis  has  any  validity,  then  the  notion  that  technical 
training  destroys  artistic  spontaneity,  if  true  at  all,  is  true  only  in 
special  circumstances.14 

What  about  the  skills  of  performance?  Here  we  have  a  fairly  wide 
agreement  that  everyone  ought  to  have  some  competence;  the  diffi- 
culty being  to  specify  how  much  and  on  what  instrument  (in- 
cluding voice).  The  arguments  for  such  competence  include  the 
following:  First,  performance  in  itself  can  become  a  creative  artistic 
act.  Then,  there  is  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  the  successful 
exercise  of  a  skill.  Finally,  skill  in  performance  can  augment  musical 
literacy,  that  is,  skills  of  expression  may  help  to  perfect  skills  of 
impression. 

That  the  skills  of  listening  should  be  among  the  outcomes  of 
formal  music  education  is  not  a  matter  for  debate.  The  disagreement 
will  come  in  what  good  listening  is  to  mean  and  the  theoretical 
grounds  for  adhering  to  one  meaning  rather  than  to  another. 

One  camp  of  music  educators  regards  listening  as  the  total  activity 
from  which  the  hearer  derives  enjoyment.  The  important  matter  is 
that  enjoyment  accrue  and  that  the  desire  to  listen  be  established. 
The  more  radical  version  of  this  view  is  more  interested  in  the 
enjoyment  than  in  what  music  is  being  enjoyed,  and  it  is  based  on 
the  notion  that  good  music  is  whatever  music  one  happens  to  enjoy. 
In  the  same  camp  one  will  also  find  a  less  radical  view;  one  that 
believes  that  there  is  a  difference  between  good  music  and  music  not 
so  good,  but  it  also  believes  that  somehow  sufficient  exposure  to 
"good"  music  will  eventually  produce  in  the  learner  a  preference 
for  it. 

We  may  call  this  the  exposure  theory  of  teaching  music  appre- 
ciation. As  to  method,  it  is  suspicious  of  emphasis  on  musical  tech- 
niques, historical  accounts  of  musical  works,  interpretations  by  the 
teacher,  and  analysis  of  musical  compositions  in  general.  All  such 
dissection,  it  is  believed,  threatens  to  destroy  the  spontaneous  and 

14.  On  this  topic  and  its  ramifications  for  art  education,  the  reader  may  wish 
to  consult  Harry  S.  Broudy,  Building  a  Philosophy  of  Education,  chap.  xiii. 
(New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1954). 
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unified  response  of  the  listener.  It  is,  in  brief,  suspicious  of  any 
attempt  to  intellectualize  the  act  of  appreciation. 

Opposed  to  this  camp  is  another  that  believes  the  road  to  appre- 
ciation lies  in  the  study  of  music.  Reading,  ability  to  discriminate  in 
matters  of  melody,  rhythms,  tempo,  and  tonality,  and  ability  to 
apprehend  fairly  large  patterns  of  tonal  material  are  regarded  as 
essential  to  adequate  appreciation. 

LEVELS   OF   APPRECIATION 

If  one  wishes  to  listen  on  what  Copland  calls  the  sensuous  plane, 
little  musical  training  is  required  to  do  so.15  Natively,  we  all  respond 
to  patterns  of  sound  with  some  kind  of  feeling.  The  untutored 
listener  may  respond  even  to  serious  music  with  enjoyment.  This  is 
sometimes  advanced,  as  evidence  for  the  belief  that  "great"  music 
will  inevitably  appeal  to  all  men,  if  only  they  are  permitted  to  hear 
it.  But  it  is  also  evidence  for  an  even  more  probable  hypothesis, 
namely,  that  the  fabric  of  serious  music  is  of  varying  degrees  of 
complexity,  subtlety,  and  seriousness.  A  catchy  melody,  a  stirring 
rhythm,  and  impressive  tonal  effects  are  to  be  found  here  and  there 
in  the  most  complex  and  the  most  serious  musical  compositions,  and 
these  will  not  be  lost  even  on  the  musical  tyro. 

Art  becomes  popular  most  surely  when  it  is  made  up  of  elements 
that  can  be  grasped  without  formal  instruction.  There  are  popular 
elements  in  all  complex  works  of  art;  sex,  conflict,  violence  have  a 
universal  appeal.  A  sex  situation,  a  murder,  or  a  combination  of  both 
is  as  appealing  when  encountered  in  a  play  by  Shakespeare  as  in  a 
popular  movie;  a  nude  in  a  Rubens  can  be  viewed  just  as  porno- 
graphically  as  a  picture  in  an  illustrated  weekly;  the  theme  of 
Tristan  and  Isolde  is  as  erotic  as  that  of  a  thousand  popular  lyrics. 

This  may  account  for  the  optimism  of  the  exposure  theory  in  art 
and  music  education.  The  natural  aesthetic  responsiveness  of  young 
children  and  the  responses  of  untrained  adults  to  some  examples  of 
serious  art  produce  an  illusion  of  appreciation,  if  one  is  not  too  fussy 
about  what  is  being  appreciated. 

Recent  experiments  by  Kate  Hevner  Mueller  indicate  that  ".  .  . 
progress  in  apprehending  music  ...  is  significantly  related  to  formal 

15.  Aaron  Copland,  What  To  Listen  for  in  Music,  p.  9.  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1939. 
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training,  interest,  attitude,  and  to  verbal  intelligence  .  .  ."  and  prob- 
ably to  auditory  sensitivity  as  well.  She  concluded  that  ".  .  .  learning 
to  listen  is  (a)  learning  to  perceive  the  details  of  rhythm,  harmony, 
and  form,  (b)  giving  names  to  these  perceptions,  (c)  building  these 
percepts  into  more  complex  and  well-defined  wholes  (concepts), 
and  (d)  using  these  concepts  as  the  framework  for  comprehending 
new  musical  experience."16 

What  did  this  experimenter  mean  by  listening  and  learning  to 
listen?  The  subjects  of  the  experiment,  after  hearing  a  composition 
played  three  times,  were  asked  to  indicate  the  degree  of  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  certain  true  and  false  statements  about 
the  music,  e.g.,  statements  such  as:  ".  .  .  main  theme  has  two  melo- 
dic fragments,"  ",  .  .  keynote  well  established  .  .  .  ,"  ".  .  .  piece 
employs  %  time,"  and  ".  .  .  no  bridge  material."  The  experimenter 
noted  that  subjects  who  scored  unimpressively  in  these  musical 
matters  of  fact  were  not  reluctant  to  make  confident  judgments 
about  the  musical  quality  of  what  they  had  heard. 

Presumably,  this  experimenter  felt  that  certain  musical  facts  were 
essential  to  proper  listening,  that  is  to  say,  that  ability  to  discern 
certain  qualities  of  the  music  was  essential  to  proper  listening.  In  other 
words,  proper  listening  would  seem  to  entail  an  ability  to  discern 
musical  structure  as  well  as  to  undergo  glandular  disturbance,  and 
listening  on  the  musical  level  seems  to  demand  not  only  enjoyment 
but  also  discriminative  enjoyment. 

It  would  seem  that  music  education  can  and  should  make  the 
listener  more  discriminating  and  sophisticated  with  respect  to  mu- 
sical materials  and  musical  forms  in  both  the  broad  and  the  narrow 
sense  of  this  word.  It  may  also  be  urged  that  mastery  of  musical 
skill  in  listening  frees  the  hearer  or  performer  to  apprehend  the 
expressive  aspects  of  music.  Finally,  such  musical  training  affords  the 
learner  a  basis  for  objective  and  informed  judgments  about  certain 
aspects  of  musical  quality. 

However,  when  we  come  to  the  expressive  level  of  performance 
and  listening,  the  relation  between  musical  training  and  appreciation 
is  less  clear.  Thirty  musicians,  when  asked  to  describe  the  character 
of  a  piece  of  music  as  gay  or  solemn,  were  in  impressive  agreement; 

1 6.  "Studies  in  Musical  Appreciation,"  Journal  of  Research  in  Music  Educa- 
tion, IV  (1956),  1,  3-25. 
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when  asked  to  indicate  what  the  music  was  about,  they  were  in 
great  disagreement.17  This  emphasizes  what  has  already  been  noted, 
namely,  that  while  certain  types  of  music  can  be  recognized  as 
appropriate  to  types  of  human  action,  the  music  of  itself  cannot 
point  unambiguously  to  specific  human  actions  or  even  to  kinds  of 
human  action.  At  best,  music  gives  us  directly  an  emotional  quality 
that  is  expressive  of  the  direction  of  human  action,  especially  as 
regards  that  action's  relevance  to  human  success  and  failure. 

If  what  music  expresses  by  its  structure  of  tonal  movement  is  the 
drama  of  human  action  and  the  emotions  that  accompany  it,  then  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  listener  needs  adequate  experience 
to  be  impressed  by  the  musical  expression.  Thus,  for  the  young, 
regardless  of  chronological  age,  conflict,  victory,  and  defeat  are 
better  expressed  by  a  Western  melodrama  than  by  Ibsen,  and  a  juke- 
box serves  better  than  the  concert  hall. 

In  front  of  each  work  of  art,  especially  if  it  is  complex,  stands  a 
symbolic  gate.  No  one  enters  Shakespeare  without  going  through 
the  symbolic  gate  of  language;  no  one  goes  into  the  music  of  the 
"masters"  without  negotiating  the  obstacles  of  complexity  in  ma- 
terials and  subtlety  in  form.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  duties  of  music 
education  become  clear.  First  of  all,  it  has  to  lead  each  individual  to 
the  gate,  open  it  as  wide  as  musical  training  can,  invite  all  to  pass 
through  it  and,  finally,  hope  that  life  and  general  education  will 
make  a  whole-hearted  entry  probable,  if  not  inevitable. 

Once  the  symbolic  gates  are  opened,  the  hearing  of  expressive 
music  may  itself  contribute  to  listening  readiness.  The  adolescent 
who  has  undergone  puppy  love  and  who  is  musically  ready  to  listen 
to  Tristan  may  by  that  experience  become  emotionally  ready  to  hear 
the  message  of  Tristan.  This  reciprocal  relation  between  musical 
readiness  and  experiential  readiness  is  made  no  simpler  by  the  possi- 
bility that  one  art  form  may  increase  our  readiness  for  the  reception 
of  another  art  form. 

The  Problem  of  Norms  and  Standards 
Education  invariably  involves  some  imposition  upon  the  learner 
of  action  and  attitudes  that  he  might  not  have  achieved  or  even 

17.  B.  I.  Gilman,  "Report  on  an  Experimental  Test  of  iVlusical  Expressiveness," 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  IV  (1892),  558-76. 
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undertaken.  To  say  that  the  teacher  is  a  guide  softens  the  word  but 
does  not  alter  the  fact;  it  merely  means  that  the  pupil  is  steered  by 
the  carrot  instead  of  the  stick  to  which  it  is  tied. 

Where  right  is  clearly  differentiated  from  wrong,  imposition  on 
the  learner  can  be  justified  because  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  consequences  will  be  judged  by  him  as  we  now  judge  them  for 
him.  Thus,  we  can  be  sure  that  acting  as  if  6  times  7  were  43  will 
lead  our  pupil  into  trouble  that  he  will  not  relish.  But  where  there 
is  no  generally  acceptable  criterion  for  good,  bad,  better,  and  worse, 
how  can  imposition  be  anything  but  arbitrary? 

Some  of  the  facts  do  not  encourage  a  belief  in  objective  standards 
for  the  arts.  Not  only  do  cultures  differ  in  what  they  regard  as 
good,  but  even  within  a  culture  individuals  differ  in  taste  even  more 
than  do  the  various  cultures.  Is  there  any  way  of  asserting  that  one 
concerto  is  better  than  another?  One  popular  song  better  than 
another?  A  concerto  better  than  a  popular  song?  If  not,  then  on 
what  ground  is  it  better  for  the  learner  to  spend  his  time  on  one 
concerto  rather  than  another?  On  a  concerto  rather  than  on  a  popu- 
lar song?  On  music  rather  than  on  anything  else? 

If  the  subjective  enjoyment  of  an  experience  is  its  own  and  only 
justification,  there  can  be  no  argument  about  good  or  bad,  better  or 
worse,  ought  or  ought  not.  Without  principle,  there  can  be  no 
argument,  and  enjoyment  is  a  fact  not  a  principle.  On  such  a  philos- 
ophy of  de  gustibus  non  disputandum  music  education  can  mean 
either  that  we  help  the  learner  satisfy  whatever  tastes  he  may  have 
at  a  given  moment  or  maneuver  him  into  adopting  the  teacher's 
tastes.  Since  the  latter  has  no  justification  (when  there  are  no  objec- 
tive standards),  only  the  former  meaning  remains.  But  can  we  seri- 
ously argue  that  we  need  schools  and  music  curricula  to  help  pupils 
hear  what  they  already  happen  to  like? 

What  can  be  said  for  the  objectivity  of  standards?  Let  us  examine 
these  variations  of  taste  on  which  relativism  so  heavilv  leans.  Where 
do  we  find  them?  How  great  are  they?  Are  they  equally  great  in  all 
aspects  of  musical  judgment? 

We  have  already  referred  to  Gilman's  experiment  in  which  thirty 
musicians  disagreed  as  to  what  a  given  piece  of  music  was  about  but 
displayed  remarkable  agreement  when  asked  to  identify  the  mood 
or  character  of  the  music.  Had  these  musicians  been  asked  to  judge 
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the  technical  quality  of  the  performance,  would  there  have  been 
wide  variation  or  substantial  agreement?  Had  they  been  asked  to 
judge  the  quality  of  the  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  orchestration, 
would  there  have  been  agreement  or  disagreement,  and  to  what 
extent? 

The  disagreement  among  experts  is  probably  overemphasized. 
Technical  standards  of  performance,  standards  of  composition,  abil- 
ity to  achieve  certain  effects  are  remarkably  objective  in  every  value 
area  as  far  as  the  experts  are  concerned.  It  is  on  the  expressive  level 
that  their  disagreement  is  so  evident,  and  we  have  seen  why  this  is 
probably  unavoidable.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  so,  much  of  the  imagi- 
native activity  involved  in  appreciation  would  be  superfluous.  Even 
on  this  level  experts  are  willing  to  argue  the  matter,  and  usually 
they  disagree  because  *their  promises  differ  to  begin  with  rather  than 
because  of  what  they  find  in  the  art  object.  In  other  words,  the 
subjective  individual  value  patterns  of  listeners  play  a  much  greater 
role  in  judging  on  the  expressive  standard  than  they  do  on  the 
technical  or  formal  standards.  It  is  important  to  keep  the  distinction 
among  these  standards  in  mind,  because  it  gives  us  perspective  in 
deciding  what  we  can  expect  of  all  learners  and  in  what  areas  varia- 
tion will  be  the  rule. 

The  possibility  of  highly  objective  technical  and  formal  standards 
gives  the  music  educator  an  intelligible  and  practicable  criterion  for 
measuring  progress  in  the  learner.  To  perform  well  and  to  listen 
well  mean  to  approximate  the  performance  and  listening  of  the 
expert,  even  though  general  music  education  does  not  aim  to  pro- 
duce experts. 

SERIOUS   AND   POPULAR   MUSIC 

This  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  expert's  standard  of  judg- 
ment: It  is  based  on  knowledge,  experience,  and  study.  Certain  art 
objects  exert  a  fascination  on  generation  after  generation  of  experts. 
Either  this  fascination  is  due  to  a  cultural  conditioning  or  to  the 
fact  that  the  object  somehow  expresses  a  profound  and  permanent 
insight  into  the  import  of  human  life.  If  knowledge  and  study  can- 
not transcend  conditioning,  then  probably  nothing  can,  and  music 
education  can  be  only  one  more  species  of  conditioning. 

Why  is  a  delightful  quatrain  not  so  good  as  a  good  epic?  Why 
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is  a  good  concerto  better  than  a  good  ballad?  As  far  as  sheer  aes- 
thetic impact  is  concerned,  there  is  no  way  of  comparing  them,  and 
each  may  be  perfect  in  its  own  genre.  Functionally,  moreover,  we 
may  need  a  quatrain  at  one  time  and  an  epic  at  another.  There  are 
at  least  two  ways  in  which  it  would  be  meaningful  to  compare  them. 
First,  by  the  technical  demands  they  make  on  the  composer,  per- 
former, and  recipient.  In  other  words,  one  work  can  be  better  than 
another  artistically,  and  one  genre  can  be  at  a  higher  level  artistically 
than  another.  We  may  have  the  case,  therefore,  that  tone  poems 
as  a  class  are  artistically  better  than  ballads  as  a  class  but  that  a 
particular  ballad  may  be  better  artistically  than  a  particular  tone 
poem. 

Within  any  genre  the  connoisseur  is  the  only  reliable  source  of 
standards.  For  the  expert,  the  better  is  that  which  is  more  subtle, 
more  complicated,"  less  obvious,  whether  the  music  is  serious  or 
popular.  It  is  significant  that  even  among  the  devotees  of  popular 
art  there  develop  "long-hair"  cognoscenti,  experts,  sophisticates, 
and  they  have  about  as  much  use  for  the  "short-hairs"  in  their  field 
as  "long-hairs"  in  general  have  for  "short-hairs"  in  general. 

The  ultimate  justification  of  the  expert  is,  of  course,  that  in  the 
long  run  the  technically  and  formally  good  works  of  art  will  also 
achieve  greater  expressiveness  and  have  greater  import  for  human 
life  than  the  inferior  sort.  There  are  enough  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eralization to  require  some  faith  for  its  adoption  as  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple, but  is  there  any  alternative? 

In  the  second  place,  we  can  compare  works  of  art  philosophically. 
Thus,  the  epic  as  a  class  is  better  than  the  quatrain  as  a  class  because 
it  presents  to  us  aesthetically  a  bigger  slice  of  life,  of  reality,  of 
truth,  and  of  goodness.  If  it  is  objected  that  we  should  not  go  out- 
side of  music  for  our  standards,  then  it  must  be  retorted  that  the 
educator  has  no  choice  because,  without  a  yardstick  that  measures 
all  the  values,  he  cannot  construct  a  rational  curriculum  at  all;  he 
can  merely  assemble  an  aggregate  of  activities  that  will  offend  as 
few  of  his  constituents  as  possible. 

SHAPING    PREFERENCES 

Granted  that  we  can  be  fairly  confident  and  insistent  on  certain 
formal  and  technical  standards  of  musical  performance  and  listening, 
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can  we  be  equally  confident  or  insistent  about  the  evaluation  the 
pupil  places  on  a  piece  of  music?  Can  we  hope  to  shape  the  taste 
of  the  learner  without  arbitrary  imposition? 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  shrewd  approach  of  educators 
who  appeal  to  the  Philistines  with  tidbits  of  melody  and  rhythm 
taken  from  "long-hair"  music.  Once  the  Philistine  admits  that  he 
"likes"  it,  its  source  is  triumphantly  revealed,  and  presumably  the 
Philistine  is  converted  into  a  lover  of  serious  music.  This  is  not  only 
pedagogically  unwise,  but  clearly  immoral.  For  it  seems  to  promise 
that  all  serious  art  is  really  as  easy  and  sense-tickling  as  the  sample. 
This  is  deception  and  betokens  either  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  or  a  tendency  toward  virtuous  prostitution— probably  the 
worst  kind. 

That  musical  preference  or  taste  is  the  product  of  conditioning 
is  beyond  debate.  The  issue  is  to  what  degree  taste  is  so  formed  and 
whether  it  can  be  'justified.  There  is  a  lollipop-method  of  getting 
children  to  like  Bach  and  Beethoven,  namely  by  giving  them  some- 
thing sweet,  figuratively  or  literally,  whenever  Bach  or  Beethoven 
is  played  to  them.  Conceivably,  children  could  be  so  conditioned 
that  the  very  sound  of  these  compositions  would  elicit  the  same 
delightful  sensations  as  did  the  sweets. 

There  is  no  way  of  preventing  all  conditioning  of  this  kind  be- 
cause musical  performance  is  usually  accompanied  by  explicit  or 
implied  approval  or  disapproval!  The  disc  jockey  announces  a  rec- 
ord as  being  a  hit,  wonderful,  and  sensational  and  another  piece  of 
music  as  a  classic,  noble,  and  inspiring.  Can  the  school  avoid  the 
kind  of  imposition  which  binds  the  victim  glandularly  to  like  this 
and  to  dislike  that? 

It  can,  only  if  it  accepts  the  authority  of  the  expert  as  a  standard. 
If  the  expert  is  picked  on  the  basis  of  his  competence,  and  his 
competence  is  not  the  result  of  his  agreeing  with  what  we  happen 
to  like  in  music,  then  conditioning  may  be  justified  until  the  learner 
is  ready  to  form  his  tastes  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  knowledge. 
Educators  in  whom  this  rouses  the  fear  that  the  classics  in  music  will 
be  foisted  upon  children  as  conventionally  fine  and  great  should  be 
reminded  that  in  any  age,  and  certainly  in  ours,  experts  of  equal 
technical  competence  and  training  are  partisans  of  the  old  and  the 
new.  Experts  approve  Bartok  and  Schoenberg  as  well  as  Bach  and 
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Beethoven.  Indeed,  it  is  the  expert,  rather  than  the  multitude,  who 
nearly  always  heralds  the  new.  Why  each  child  should  have  to  dis- 
cover by  himself  the  standards  of  music  any  more  than  he  should 
have  to  discover  for  himself  anew  the  standards  of  sound  history, 
sound  sociology,  sound  morality,  and  sound  health  is  difficult  to 
understand. 

But  realism  would  hardly  stop  at  this  point.  Surely  it  would 
follow  from  its  respect  for  knowledge  and  for  the  expert  that  the 
goal  for  every  rational  man  is  a  taste  shaped  by  his  own  knowledge 
and  discriminative  experience.  To  be  sure,  one  starts  with  the  taste 
of  others,  but  as  knowledge  and  skill  grow,  freedom  to  experiment, 
to  be  creative,  to  judge,  and  to  choose  and  to  reject  also  grow.  The 
goal  of  the  realist  is  an  informed  taste  rather  than  eccentric  taste, 
and  the  former  is  as  genuine  and  individual  as  is  the  latter. 

General-Education  Frogram  in  Music 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  following  points  can  be  made  with 
respect  to  (a)  a  program  of  music  education  for  general  education 
(b)  the  qualities  needed  by  a  teacher  in  such  a  program. 

i.  As  regards  the  program,  the  key  concept  we  have  employed 
is  that  of  connoisseurship.  Growth  in  taste  and  appreciation  has  been 
held  to  be  correlative  with  growth  in  musical  skill,  knowledge,  and 
the  ability  to  comprehend  and  discriminate  the  musical  qualities.  If 
this  is  so,  then  the  program  can  be  formal,  systematic,  and  delib- 
erately instituted  and  conducted,  for  both  knowledge  and  skill  can 
be  taught  systematically.  It  also  makes  sense  to  speak  of  a  method 
of  teaching  music  if  there  are  skill  and  knowledge  to  be  taught, 
and  if  there  are  gradations  of  this  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  learner. 

The  concept  of  connoisseurship  encourages  the  use  of  materials 
that  the  experts  of  successive  ages  have  regarded  as  good  and  impor- 
tant. It  does  not  exclude  the  contemporary  and  experimental,  but 
it  does  evaluate  them  in  terms  of  musical  knowledge  and  cultivated 
taste. 

Further,  this  view  sees  value  in  having  the  learner  aware  of  the 
continuity  of  the  musical  tradition.  Thus,  the  study  of  a  twelfth- 
century  chant  aids  the  listener  when  he  hears  it  used  or  simulated 
in  a  contemporary  work;  and  its  presence  in  the  contemporary  work 
expands  the  understanding  of  it  in  its  original  form. 
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2.  As  regards  the  qualification  of  the  music  teacher,  the  concept 
of  the  connoisseur  likewise  provides  a  few  guiding  principles. 

If  there  can  be  method  in  the  teaching  of  music,  it  makes  sense 
to  ask  that  teachers  master  it.  This  means  that  the  teacher  will  not 
be  left  to  blunder  through  some  impromptu  pattern  of  music  in- 
struction as  best  he  can.  Nor  can  he  rely  upon  enthusiasm,  love  of 
children,  or  even  on  love  of  music  itself  to  make  up  for  deficiencies 
in  method. 

The  teacher  cannot  use  a  tradition  of  connoisseurship  in  music  of 
which  he  is  ignorant.  There  is  a  selected  body  of  knowledge  about 
music— historical,  theoretical,  and  technical— that  ought  to  be  part 
of  the  educated  person's  experience.  In  the  teacher,  this  ought  to  be 
underlined  and  augmented  with  respect  to  the  requirements  of 
music-teaching  at  varipus  levels  of  instruction. 

Finally,  if  the  justification  for  shaping  preferences  is  the  faith  of 
the  teacher  that  the  'learnings  he  is  "forcing"  upon  the  pupil  will 
enhance  the  pupil's  enjoyment  of  music  and  life,  then  this  phenom- 
enon of  effort  and  reward  must  have  come  to  pass  in  his  ovm  ex- 
perience. Otherwise,  his  standards  are  secondhand  and  conventional, 
and  his  faith  unfounded.  To  demand  that  elementary-school  teach- 
ers achieve  this  order  of  musical  experience  and  cultivation  is  asking 
a  great  deal,  but  is  the  conclusion  escapable— even  if  it  should  be 
objected  that  the  other  arts  will  make  similar  demands  upon  them? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  music-teaching  specialist  will  have  to  be 
generally  educated  as  well  as  musically  cultivated.  The  problem  of 
maintaining  the  delicate  balance  between  technique  and  knowledge, 
performance  and  appreciation,  skill  and  enjoyment  will  never  be 
solved  by  the  ignorant  layman  or  the  overspecialized  expert. 
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Music  in  a  Changing  World 

This  paper  presents  a  discussion  of  music,  of  education,  and  of 
the  presumable  relation  between  the  two  phenomena.  Music  is 
thought  of,  not  as  a  mysterious  entity  or  an  inspired  exhilaration, 
nor  as  a  disposition  of  symbols  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  but  fundamen- 
tally as  a  form  of  human  behavior,  engaged  in  under  specified  cir- 
cumstances. This  behavior,  like  all  other  forms  of  established  human 
behavior  systems,  is  essentially  a  collective  activity  founded  on  a 
number  of  traditional  elements  socially  inherited  from  the  past. 
Education  is  a  formal  institutionalized  procedure  by  which  this 
heritage  is  passed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

Of  course,  the  whole  procedure  is  much  more  complicated  than 
this  simple  statement  would  indicate.  Consequently,  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion  to  offer  concrete  pedagogical  proposals 
to  the  music  educator,  but  rather  to  explore  the  nature  and  assump- 
tions of  musical  life  and  society  and  set  forth  some  principles  under- 
lying our  judgments  and  decisions.  It  is  expected  that  these  consid- 
erations may  lead  to  an  examination  of  our  pedagogical  practices. 

This  chapter  is  founded  on  the  proposition  that  society  is  a  con- 
federation of  interrelated  groups,  institutions,  and  activities,  which 
are  in  constant  interaction  with  one  another.  They  thereby  mutually 
co-ordinate  their  activities  to  form  a  more  or  less  unified  whole. 
This  co-ordination  does  not  produce  a  perfect  homogeneous  entity 
—as  some  romantic  theorists  and  totalitarian  apologists1  contend. 
The  sociological  view  accepts  the  emipirical  evidence  of  the  stresses 

i.  See,  for  example:  Carl  J.  Friedrich,  editor,  The  Philosophy  of  Hegel,  esp. 
pp.  xxx-xxxi.  New  York:  Modern  Library,  1954.  For  a  critical  discussion  of  this 
point  of  view,  see  John  H.  Mueller,  "Baroque:  Is  It  Datum,  Hypothesis,  or 
Tautology?"  Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism  (June,  1954),  421-37. 
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and  strains  in  our  society  which  are  too  obvious  to  negate.  And  yet, 
the  mutual  impacts  of  competing,  and  even  hostile  interests  and  the 
reciprocal  influences  of  the  various  social  elements  in  our  society, 
all  co-ordinate  to  constitute  a  practical  minimum  unity  without 
which  social  existence  would  be  impossible. 

Quite  analogous  to  the  single  personality,  which  is  frequently 
harrassed  by  mental  conflicts  and  schizoid  dilemmas,  so  the  total 
society,  too,  often  finds  itself  "divided  against  itself."  But  essentially 
we  have  more  in  common  than  we  have  differences.  As  William 
Graham  Sumner  phrased  it,  there  is  a  "strain  toward  consistency" 
which  is  one  of  the  very  essentials  to  collective  living.2  In  a  relatively 
smoothly  functioning  epoch,  as  the  United  States  is  now  enjoying, 
the  differences  represent  mere  ripples  of  disturbance  on  the  surface, 
while  the  larger  social  body  is  solidified  by  a  pattern  of  customs,  of 
laws,  of  etiquette,  of  tastes,  of  traditions,  of  well-established  insti- 
tutions, which  insure'  a  continuity  to  our  lives  and  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  security  for  the  realization  of  our  expectations. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  rather  abstract  formulation,  with  perhaps 
a  strong  academic  nuance,  of  an  ideology  which  is  by  no  means  as 
platitudinous  as  it  may  at  first  appear.  There  are  competing  ideolo- 
gies which,  on  one  extreme,  would  deny  the  essential  unity  of  soci- 
ety, and  portray  it  as  continuous  conflict;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  who  assume  a  fundamentally  totalitarian  unity  without 
struggle  as  the  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  But  they 
exaggerate  either  the  divisiveness  or  the  stability  of  our  social  organi- 
zation. We  prefer  to  picture  it  as  a  dynamic,  ongoing  concern,  ac- 
cepting the  natural  necessity  of  continuous  competition  of  interests, 
and  consequently  of  continuous  compromise,  a  constant  readiness 
and  alertness  to  change,  and  a  concurrent  restatement  of  what  <we 
consider  as  truth,  right,  and  beauty.  The  illustrative  elaboration  of 
this  Weltanschauung,  or  philosophy  of  life,  is  the  task  which  we 
have  set  for  ourselves  in  the  following  discussion. 

This  is  not  a  simple  view  of  society,  and  does  not  provide  for  pat, 
and  certainly  not  final  and  universal,  solutions  to  our  social  and 
artistic  problems.  It  accepts  as  inevitable  a  degree  of  continuous  so- 
cial disorganization  with  a  constant— sometimes  very  slow,  at  other 

2.  William  Graham  Sumner,  Folkways,  pp.  $-6.  New  York:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1906. 
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times  quite  revolutionary— redefinition  of  our  concepts  of  lightness 
and  of  the  norms  in  the  arts.  We  reshape  and  readjust  these  formula- 
tions in  the  light  of  our  experiences,  which  calls  for  unremitting 
application  of  an  alert  and  vigilant  intelligence.  The  work  of  the 
scholar,  like  that  of  a  housewife,  is  therefore  never  done.  We  cannot 
reconcile  a  theory  of  fixed  propositions  with  the  empirical  evidences 
of  a  changing  world. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  want  to  know— and  expect  us  to 
tell  them— what  the  standards  of  beauty  are,  what  the  "aims  of  edu- 
cation" are.  We  must  not  raise  false  hopes  for  unambiguous  answers 
to  these  almost  naive  questions.  It  has  been  said  that  the  mark  of  an 
educated  person  is  to  be  able  to  ask  the  right  questions.  We  must  not 
be  fools  who  ask  more  questions  than  any  wise  •  man  can  answer. 
Montaigne,  the  archskeptic  of  the  Renaissance,  once  posited  the 
rhetorical  question^Que  sais-je?  (What  can  I  know?)  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  answer  would  have  been:  "Everything  that  is  important'*; 
Montaigne  replied,  "Nothing."  Today  in  the  modern  world,  we 
assure  ourselves  that  we  can  know  quite  a  bit,  but  our  knowledge  is 
always  subject  to  reservation,  expansion,  or  even  subsequent  contra- 
diction in  the  light  of  the  dynamics  of  social  organization.3 

What  does  this  complicated  and  interrelated  world  of  ours  mean 
to  the  scholar?  It  means  that  no  scholar  is  sufficient  unto  himself.  No 
practitioner  is  a  law  unto  himself.  The  manufacturer  of  washing 
machines  and  kitchen  ranges  must  depend  on  the  metallurgist,  on 
shipbuilders,  on  students  of  labor  relations,  on  the  knowledge  of 
social  habits  of  cleanliness,  on  students  of  human  nature  and  its  pro- 
pensity or  repugnance  toward  the  adoption  of  new  mechanisms,  on 
the  money  market,  and  on  the  aesthetic  tastes  of  the  consumer  who 
today  expects  the  nice  contours  and  gleaming  colors  of  her  kitchen 
facilities  to  add  to  the  "joys"  of  cooking. 

Now,  we  can  expect  no  less  from  the  musician,  the  composer,  the 
performer,  and  the  teacher.  But,  if  we  observe  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries,  we  often  find  the  artist  possessing  a  strong  dis- 
position to  establish  himself  as  a  law  unto  himself.  The  arts  have 
often  been  a  very  unsocial  business.  In  a  recent  interview,  a  leading 
symphony  conductor  declared  that  "in  the  department  store  the 

3.  John  H.  Mueller,  "Permanence  and  Change  in  Musical  Taste,"  Music  Jour- 
nal, XXVII  (April,  1957),  18-20,  37-39. 
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customer  is  always  right,  but  in  music,  the  customer  will  have  to  be 
told."  If  that  were  strictly  the  case,  the  musician  would  need  no 
knowledge  of  human  psychology,  of  social  institution,  of  public 
finance,  or  of  metallurgy  which  makes  possible  the  very  instruments 
on  which  he  performs  his  music.  But,  we  know  that  no  one  actually 
conforms  literally  to  such  an  isolationist  ideology.  There  are  some, 
however,  who  approach  this  unsocial  stand  rather  closely. 

Realistically  speaking,  our  practitioners  of  music,  the  teachers  in 
our  educational  institutions,  the  conductors  of  our'  orchestras,  the 
composers  of  the  music  which  they  earnestly  hope  to  hear  per- 
formed—they are  all  very  much  steeped  in  our  social  life,  of  which 
even  a  little  knowledge  is  more  helpful  than  dangerous.  If  in  the 
name  of  "liberal  education,"  musicians  often  urge  the  study  of  their 
art  by  those  who  practice  other  occupations,  one  may  turn  the  tables 
and  add  that  a  liberal-  education  is  quite  as  useful  to  the  musician— 
indeed  as  necessary  to  his  existence  and  prosperity— as  it  is  to  col- 
leagues in  other  occupations.  The  reasons  are  just  as  simple  as  they 
are  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer  of  washing  machines:  the  pro- 
ducer of  music  also  has  a  market;  his  goods  must  also  filter  through 
the  normal  process  of  our  economic  and  social  life;  they  are  also 
consumed  by  human  beings  who  possess  independent  mobility,  who 
have  intelligent  desires,  who  are  creatures  of  habit,  who  can  absorb 
just  about  so  much  novelty  without  wrecking  their  personality,  and 
who  are  constantly  under  the  impact  of  competing  lures  of  inspira- 
tions and  pleasures  from  other  sources. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  this  liberal  education  is  both  unneces- 
sary and  impossible  for  the  musician  and  composer.  It  is  allegedly 
not  necessary,  because  music  is  not  a  mundane  activity  but  rather  a 
matter  of  inspiration  and  creativity.  Secondly,  it  is  claimed  to  be 
impossible  because  the  musical  profession  is  so  laden  with  demands 
for  the  maintenance  of  skills  that  there  is  frankly  no  time  for  a 
liberal  education.  The  doctrine  of  transcendental  inspiration  will  be 
discussed  in  a  later  subdivision  of  this  chapter.  As  for  the  burden  of 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  skills,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
physician,  the  professor  of  chemistry,  the  businessman,  and  the 
scientist  from  whom  we  musicians  expect  some  patronage  and  liberal 
intellect  also  have  an  enormous  tradition  to  acquire,  scholarship  to 
maintain,  and  delicate  intellectual  or  physical  skills  to  nurture.  We 
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can  only  reiterate  that  if  the  musician,  or  a  member  of  any  other 
profession,  ignores  the  social  interrelations  between  his  own  welfare 
and  that  of  the  rest  of  society,  he  will  be  haunted  by  frustrated  ex- 
pectations, by  bitterness,  and  by  delusion  to  the  extent  that  he  pur- 
sues such  isolationism.  That  is  not  a  hypothetical  statement;  it  is  a 
description  of  social  experience. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  natural  proclivity  of  ethnocentrism  in  every 
field,  i.e.,  the  tacit  assumption  that  one's  own  "world"  and  culture  is 
the  norm  compelling  upon  all  intelligent  creatures.  In  past  centuries, 
we  have  burned  people's  bodies  to  save  their  souls.  Each  religious, 
political,  economic,  and  aesthetic  doctrine,  each  nation,  each  occu- 
pation, tends  to  see  the  salvation  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  its  own  tenets.  Its  very  sociological  generality,  however, 
suggests  the  caution  that  justified  pride  in  one's  own  way  of  life 
should  not  get  out  of  hand  in  the  form  of  disrespect  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  consumer,  the  audience,  and  the  competing  life  organi- 
zations within  our  society.  The  antidote  to  this  occupational  isola- 
tionism, as  has  been  implied,  is  a  liberal  education  in  those  areas 
which  impinge  on  our  own  way  of  life. 

The  topics,  which  would  seem  pertinent  to  educational  practice 
in  the  field  of  music,  are  'discussed  serially,  without  space-consuming 
transitions. 

Aesthetics 
"Aesthetics"  is  the  discipline,  or  system  of  thought,  which  is  con- 
cerned with  music  (or  any  other  art)  in  its  interaction  with  social 
life.  It  treats  the  processes  of  consumption  and,  in  a  derivative  man- 
ner, of  creation  for  consumption.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  in  that 
definition  we  have  at  once  broken  through  the  boundaries  of  pure 
autonomous  music  and  have  penetrated  the  area  of  human  nature 
and  social  structure.  For,  if  the  principles  underlying  the  consump- 
tion of  music  are  to  be  adequately  analyzed,  we  are  immediately  in- 
volved in  the  human  nature  of  the  consumer,  of  his  habits,  and  of 
his  desires.  After  all,  even  the  most  dedicated  composer  desires  his 
music  to  be  consumed.  Even  a  Schoenberg,  who  harbors  a  degree  of 
contempt  for  his  audience  and  finds  the  criterion  of  quality  in  his 
own  sense  of  self-expression,  bitterly  complained  when  self-expres- 
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sion  was  what  he  often  got.  The  consumer  will  not  render  applause 
by  fiat. 

The  romantic  doctrine,  from  its  very  postulates,  evolved  a  differ- 
ent aesthetics.  The  composer  was  a  prophet  who  received  his  inspira- 
tion from  extramundane  sources.  His  aesthetics  was  the  aesthetics  of 
transcendental  beauty.  The  composer's  expression  was  legitimized 
by  "divine  right."  However,  sociological  aesthetics,  taking  its  point 
of  departure  from  the  human  nature  of  the  consumer  and  the  organ- 
ization of  society,  rather  than  from  the  philosophy  of  transcendental 
existence,  is  concerned  with  the  science  of  taste  and  the  factors 
which  condition  taste.4 

To  the  person  with  romantic  proclivities,  such  a  shift  in  the  center 
of  gravity  of  aesthetic  discussion  may  appear  to  be  the  abnegation  of 
high  art  in  favor  of  the  tastes  of  the  untutored  masses.  However, 
such  an  adverse  reaction  to  the  sociological  approach  is  a  gross  mis- 
construction of  its  tenets.  There  is  a  sociology  of  the  art  of  the  elite 
as  well  as  of  the  art  of  the  masses.  It,  therefore,  does  not  argue  the 
abandonment  of  standards— whatever  that  means.  It  merely  attempts 
to  understand  the  great  variety— a  plurality— of  standards  that  do 
exist  and  to  illuminate  the  divergencies  and  fluctuations  of  taste  on 
mundane,  perceptible  grounds. 

Aesthetic  systems  of  thought  stem  from  two  sources:  musicians 
and  laymen.  Although  the  former  often  profess  to  deny  the  rele- 
vance of  aesthetic  thought  and  to  insist  that  "music  must  speak  for 
itself,"  nevertheless  composers  only  rarely  have  allowed  their  music 
to  "speak  for  itself."  Few  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  send  their 
progeny  on  their  way  without  protection.  From  the  days  of  Rous- 
seau, Gluck,  and  Mozart,  down  to  Stravinsky,  Schoenberg,  Hinde- 
mith  and  Copland— all  have  disclosed  their  ideology  and  their  pre- 
sumable motives  in  their  musical  thoughts,  sometimes  quite  explicit- 
ly. Whether  or  not  their  introspection  or  observations  are  reliable 

4.  John  H.  Mueller,  The  American  Symphony  Orchestra:  A  Social  History  of 
Musical  Taste.  Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  195 1.  See  especially  chaps. 
vi  and  vii.  A  number  of  issues  raised  in  this  paper  are  more  extensively  discussed 
in  the  foregoing  book.  See  also:  George  Boas,  Primer  -for  Critics  (Baltimore: 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1937);  George  Boas,  Wingless  Pegasus  (Baltimore:  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  1950) ;  Bernard  C.  Heyl,  New  Bearings  in  Esthetics  and  Art  Criti- 
cism (New  Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press,  1943);  Warren  D.  Allen, 
Philosophies  of  Music  History  (New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1939). 
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may,  of  course,  be  questioned.  However,  no  one  dared  to  launch  his 
music  on  the  sometimes  reluctant  public  without  explanation,  apol- 
ogy, or  defense.  Their  books  were  intended  by  their  authors  to  be 
read.  They  are  a  basis  for  a  variety  of  systems  of  aesthetics. 

But  aesthetics  also  has  a  source  in  lay  reflection.  In  the  practical 
affairs  of  musical  life,  various  segments  of  the  audience  end  up  with 
different  tastes,  and  various  degrees  of  enthusiasms  for  their  tastes. 
Intelligent  and  gregarious  people  wish  to  reconcile  such  conflicts  and 
differences.  This  variety  and  the  historical  fluctuations  in  taste  quite 
normally  give  rise  to  reflection  and  to  an  endeavor  at  least  to  render 
plausible  the  enigmas  of  history.  This  rational  impulse  constitutes  a 
motivation  in  the  evolution  of  aesthetic  doctrines  and  theories. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  should  be  clear  that  aesthetics  is  a 
mixed  discipline  which  crosses  conventional  departmental  bounda- 
ries. It  comprises  not  only  music,  in  the  narrower  sense,  but  also 
psychology,  history,  sociology,  anthropology,  and  the  other  disci- 
plines which  are  concerned  with  human  behavior  and  the  factors 
affecting  it.  Its  principles  pervade  the  entire  discussion  in  this  chapter. 

The  Nature  of  Music 

It  does  not  require  much  historical  scholarship  to  uncover  the 
variety  of  conceptions  of  music.  Such  a  search  is  not  a  mere  aca- 
demic pastime.  The  orchestral  conductor,  the  teacher,  the  composer 
—all  of  whom  must  make  some  choices  on  the  pattern  of  sounds 
which  they  espouse  or  cultivate— will  discriminate  according  to  their 
ideology  of  the  nature  of  the  music  which  they  embrace. 

It  may  seem  at  first  view  that  the  "nature"  of  a  thing  would  be 
obvious  to  any  observer.  Music,  it  could  be  said,  is  a  combination  of 
agreeable  tones  or  "the  concord  of  sweet  sounds."  But  even  such  a 
simple  and,  to  some  people,  innocuous  statement  would  be  contra- 
dicted by  those  who  affirm  that  music  need  not  at  all  be  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  and  that  those  who  do  seek  mere  entertainment  are  not 
interested  in  the  highest  form  of  the  art.  It  is  intellectual  content, 
not  beauty,  say  Schoenberg  and  others,  that  is  characteristic  of  high 
art. 

Without  reaching  too  far  into  history  it  will  be  adequate  to  begin 
with  the  romantic  movement  in  Germany,  whose  heritage  has  played 
such  an  important  role  in  American  thought  of  this  century.  The 
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schools  of  thought  may  be  divided  into  two  broad  groups:  the  ro- 
mantic and  the  empirical-sociological  schools. 

According  to  the  extreme  romantic  doctrine,  the  arts,  including 
music,  belong  to  a  transcendental  sphere  of  existence,  more  or  less 
autonomous  and  independent,  with  an  immanent  developmental  his- 
tory of  their  own.  Knowledge  of  this  sphere  of  art,  which  consti- 
tutes truth  and  beauty,  is  not  vouchsafed  to  the  ordinary,  empirically 
minded  human  being.  If  that  be  so,  how  does  man  gain  access  to  this 
sphere  of  existence?  It  is  the  genius  who  is  in  contact  with  this 
transcendental  universe,  who  has  the  capacity  to  interpret  the  arts, 
and  who  would  "create"  them  by  virtue  of  his  inspiration  derived 
from  it.  This  is  the  "charismatic"  doctrine  of  the  source  of  the  work 
of  art.  According  to  this  doctrine,  therefore,  beauty  is  within  the 
object,  it  is  not  made  by  man,  but  discovered  and  recreated  by  the 
genius.  Beauty  is  not  influenced  by  the  processes  of  society;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  arts,  especially  music,  shower  their  spiritual 
blessings  upon  society.  If  we  accept  this  concept  of  music  as  being 
part  of  the  transcendental  world  and  attribute  to  the  genius  the 
power  to  participate  in  it,  then  it  follows  that  no  lay  audience  would 
have  the  competence  to  criticize  or  the  right  to  restrict  the  freedom 
of  the  artist  to  portray  this  higher  truth.  The  artist's  sense  of  self- 
expression  becomes  the  immediate  criterion  of  the  quality  of  a  work 
of  art,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  layman  to  attempt  to  understand— 
which  usually,  it  is  claimed,  requires  at  least  a  generation  to  succeed 
in  doing  it  justice.  In  its  extreme  form,  music  does  not  adapt  itself  to 
man,  but  man  adapts  himself  to  music.  The  survival  of  "great"  music 
and  literature  through  the  centuries  would  seem  to  fortify  this  belief. 

Although  the  preceding  formulation  is  a  compact  summary,  with- 
out individual  variations,  it  nevertheless  is  essentially  the  school  of 
thought  embraced  by  Wagner,  Schoenberg,  and  implicitly  in  various 
degrees  of  attentuation  by  many  contemporary  artists  and  com- 
posers. 

Not  all  of  its  protagonists,  however,  would  adopt  the  extreme 
position  of  Schoenberg,  as  expressed  in  his  series  of  essays,  Style  and 
Idea.  Quoting  Schopenhauer  approvingly,  he  declares  that  the  "com- 
poser reveals  the  inmost  essence  of  the  world  and  utters  the  most 
profound  wisdom  which  relatively  few  people  are  capable  of  under- 
standing." "The  work  of  art  exists  even  if  no  one  is  overwhelmed  by 
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it."  Music  is  "subconsciously  received  from  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander." The  less  the  composer  is  contaminated  by  the  demands  of 
his  audience,  the  more  faithful  he  can  be  to  his  mission.5 

For  contrast,  the  empirical-sociological  view  of  music  as  a  human 
"invention,"  analogous  to  other  social  inventions:  e.g.,  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, religions,  economic  system,  forms  of  the  family,  and  the 
like,  which  are  constantly  subject  to  change  under  the  impact  of 
their  environing  forces.  Like  the  forms  of  government  and  other 
elaborate  cultural  systems  of  human  behavior  patterns,  music  too  is 
an  elaborate  institutionalized  system,  consisting  of  ideologies,  theory, 
traditions,  practices,  and  even  of  an  aesthetic  conscience  which 
guides  the  well-conditioned  group  member,  without  very  clear  ra- 
tional thought,  to  select  the  "good"  and  to  abjure  that  which  is  not. 
As  an  invention  of  the  artist,  which  is  launched  into  the  stream  of 
society,  it  must  compete  with  other  inventions  for  attention.  Not 
only  do  musical  tastes  compete  with  one  another  but  music  as  such 
must  compete  against  the  lure  of  other  analogous  activities. 

To  the  degree  that  new  music  violates  the  generally  accepted 
norms  of  taste,  it  may  expect  to  be  criticized  and  rejected,  even  as 
are  new  ideas  in  government,  religion,  and  morals.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  reflection  on  the  reluctant  audience.  The  prevailing  tastes  in 
music,  which  have  been  established  in  the  course  of  a  century,  do 
not  yield  their  status  and  legitimacy  to  succeeding  tastes  without  a 
struggle.  There  is  a  certain  inertia  in  the  human  psyche,  whether  it 
be  in  art  or  in  economic  or  political  norms  of  behavior.  This  is  al- 
most necessarily  so,  for  society  enjoys  stability  and  does  not  thrive 
on  disorganization  and  rapid  change  unless  it  resolves  antecedent 
frustration.  A  composer  must,  therefore,  in  the  words  of  Paul 
Hindemith,  "consider  the  duration  of  the  perceptive  energy  a  lis- 
tener is  able  to  muster,  and  he  must  avoid  weakening  the  listener's 
attention  by  a  constant  demand  for  a  high-tensioned  collaboration." 

Musical  "inspiration"  is  not  without  bounds.  In  this  respect,  it 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  scientific  thought,  invention  and  discov- 
ery. Both  "scientific  and  artistic  inspiration  .  .  .  operate  within  the 
limits  drawn  by  both  the  material  qualities  of  the  medium  .  .  .  and 

5.  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Style  and  Idea,  pp.  38-39,  in  passim.  London:  Wil- 
liams &  Norgate,  Ltd.,  195 1. 
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the  state  of  mental  erudition  in  the  mind  which  experiences  them."0 
Such  a  view  rejects  the  invidious  distinction  often  drawn  between 
science  and  art,  as  though  the  former  were  rational,  and  the  latter 
"inspired  and  creative." 

True,  there  is  still  much  mystery  in  art  and  its  creation;  but  there 
is  also  much  mystery  in  the  test  tube  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  the 
mental  processes  which  have  analyzed  it.  But  the  physical  and  bio- 
logical sciences  do  not  proclaim  it,  they  do  not  apologize  for  it, 
much  less  exalt  it.  They  have  come  of  age.  This  cannot  be  so  readily 
said  for  some  enthusiastic  scholars  in  the  fine  arts. 

The  performance  and  composition  of  music  is,  therefore,  a  human 
skill  and  craft,  acquired  like  language  through  many  years  of  train- 
ing. The  spontaneity  in  expression  is  not  an  evidence  of  transcendent 
inspiration  but  rather  of  the  reduction  of  training  to  the  level  of 
second  nature.  Artistic  activity  is  not  ineffable  but  merely  verv  com- 
plicated. Art  tastes  and  beauty  are  firmly  rooted  in  the  matrix  of 
time  and  space  and  social  circumstance,  quite  analogously  to  the 
interdependence  of  the  flora  and  fauna  to  their  habitat,  among 
which  change  and  evolution  also  occur. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that,  as  long  as  the  teacher  teaches  the 
music,  it  is  quite  irrelevant  what  ideology  accompanies  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  assumption  of  this  argument  that  it  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  a  given  style  of  music  is  taught  as  dogmatic  truth  (for 
whatever  reason),  or  as  merely  another  style,  or  school  of  thought. 
The  music  educator  must  choose  between  them,  or  any  other 
aesthetic  doctrines  which  are  extant. 

Interrelations  of  the  Arts 
The  foregoing  romantic  doctrine  also  fostered  the  idea  that  all  the 
arts  were  fundamentally  unified  and  that  they  were  merely  different 
manifestations  of  the  same  transcendental  impulse.  Robert  Schumann 
was  only  one  of  the  many  representatives  of  the  view  that  the  "culti- 
vated musician  could  study  Raphael's  Madonna  with  the  same  profit 
as  a  painter  a  Mozart  symphony  .  .  .  the  musician  transforms  the 

6.  Paul  Hindemith,  The  Composer 's  World,  p.  19  passim.  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard  University  Press,  1952.  In  significant  respects  Hindemith  and 
Schoenberg  represent  opposing  aesthetic  views.  Also,  Igor  Stravinsky,  Poetics 
of  Music,  New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1956.  The  author  discounts  such  concepts 
as  "art,"  "artists,"  and  "inspiration"  in  favor  of  "artisan"  and  "invention." 
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painting  into  tones."7  In  the  empirical  approach,  however,  this  phys- 
ical embodiment  veritably  constitutes  the  work  of  art.  Any  symbol- 
ism, which  is  attached  to  it,  is  man-made,  and  a  product  of  human 
conditioning  as  are  the  symbols  of  any  language.  There  is,  therefore, 
not  the  same  foundation  for  the  unity  theory  of  the  arts,  and  cer- 
tainly no  foundation  for  direct  inspiration  independent  of  the  craft 
and  technique  of  its  practice.  Hence,  when  young  children,  before 
having  acquired  a  technique,  are  requested  to  "draw  what  they 
hear"  on  the  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  arts,  the  logic  of  such 
pedagogical  procedure  would  be  open  to  question.  This  becomes 
evident  if  we  let  the  drawing  teacher  reverse  the  procedure  and  ask 
the  child,  untrained  in  the  techniques  of  music-making,  to  "play  on 
the  piano  what  he  sees."  The  resulting  cacophony  would  imme- 
diately drive  the  sensitive  musician  to  run  for  cover  under  a  differ- 
ent theory. 

The  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  arts  is  still  more  manifest  in 
some  of  the  various  college  survey  courses  which,  for  example, 
equate  a  Bach  fugue  with  the  forms  of  architecture  of  the  period. 
The  general  assumption  is  that  both  are  dominated  by  the  "spirit  of 
the  age."  To  be  sure,  the  arts  do  have  some  contact  with  one  an- 
other. They  may  profitably  collaborate  and  reinforce  one  another. 
But  they  are  not  identical.  There  are  also  wide  differences  between 
the  arts.  Their  techniques  of  expression  must  be  learned  separately, 
between  which  there  is  little  or  no  transfer  of  training.  The  parallel- 
isms that  are  facilely  drawn  between  music  and  architecture  do  not 
sound  convincing.  Thus,  in  a  recent  text,  we  are  told  that  there  is  a 
"striking  similarity  between  some  of  Bach's  works— Fantasia  and 
Fugue  in  G  minor— and  such  architectural  creations  of  his  time  and 
country  as  the  Residenz  of  Wurzburg."8 

What  is  much  more  important  than  such  a  spurious  union  of  the 
arts,  is  the  concrete  collaboration,  not  only  among  the  arts  them- 
selves but  also  between  the  arts  (in  this  case,  music)  and  the  other 
disciplines.  An  immodest  sense  of  jealous  pride  has  often  been  a 

7.  Robert  Schumann,  Gesammelte  Schriften  iiber  Musik  und  Musiker,  Vol.  I, 
p.  37.  Leipzig:  Carl  Baedeker,  1891  (fourth  edition). 

8.  Howard  McKinney  and  W.  R.  Anderson,  Discovering  Music,  p.  200.  New 
York:  American  Book  Co.,  1934.  For  a  critical  discussion  of  this  problem,  see 
article  on  Baroque,  op.  cit. 
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barrier  against  music  actually  realizing  itself.  Practitioners  of  the 
respective  arts  have  often  feared  that  they  would  be  used  only  as  a 
"means"  for  something  outside  of  themselves.  Paraphrasing  John 
Dewey,  we  may  say  that  we  are  all,  in  some  respects,  means  to  ends 
and,  in  other  relationships,  we  are  ends.  Teachers  and  practitioners 
should  never  give  themselves  up  to  the  paralyzing  fear  that  they  (or 
their  music)  might  be  used  as  a  means  to  some  other  end.  It  is  not 
necessarily  an  indignity  to  be  so  used. 

Perhaps  a  more  congenial  proposition  would,  however,  be  formu- 
lated in  terms  of  collaboration— as  an  "integration  with  other  sub- 
jects." Theoretically,  there  might  be  administrative  limitations  to 
unrestrained  crossing  between  subject  areas.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
modern  educational  theory,  nor  in  modern  sociological  insight, 
which  would  disco.urage  such  a  laudable  undertaking.  Just  as  a 
musician  might  study  social  sciences,  psychology,  history,  or  phys- 
ics as  a  means  to  musical  ends,  so  under  certain  controlled  conditions 
music  may  be  used  to  advance  the  purpose  of  international  friend- 
ship, sports,  domestic  tranquility,  languages,  or  mere  conviviality. 
This  has  been  well  set  forth  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Music  Education 
Source  Book.9 

This  is  not  at  all  in  conflict  with  the  "terminal"  theorv  of  music 
appreciation,  for  a  given  activity  may  be  both  means  and  end  simul- 
taneously. A  dedicated  professional  worker,  who  works  for  a  salary, 
nevertheless  has  a  "psychic"  income  which  sustains  him. 

The  Social  Nature  of  Musical  Taste 
Man  is  born  very  young,  in  a  state  of  political  and  ethical  inno- 
cence and  without  musical  preferences.  We  may  say,  he  is  not  "born 
human."  After  a  quarter  century  of  social  life,  he  finds  himself— and 
his  fellow  humans— saturated  with  certain  economic,  political,  and 
aesthetic  convictions.  Another  quarter  of  a  century  later,  he  has 
evolved  still  other  convictions.  Something  has  happened  to  him  to 
produce  these  results. 

Had  he  been  reared  in  another  culture,  and  in  another  epoch,  his 
convictions  would  have  been  otherwise— but  he  would  have  been 

9.  Hazel  Nohavec  Morgan,  editor,  Music  in  American  Education:  Source 
Book  'Number  Two,  p.  301.  Washington:  Music  Educators  National  Conference, 
*955- 
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equally  content  with  them.  In  fact,  he  might  have  been  downright 
belligerent,  even  to  the  extent  of  liquidating  those  who  believed 
otherwise.  Although  modern  man  may  conceive  of  himself  as  being 
more  tolerant,  this  is  to  some  extent  an  illusion.  He,  too,  attributes 
a  higher  prestige  to  his  tastes,  if  not  a  supernatural  sanction  to  his 
beliefs.  So  subtly  and  so  gradually  has  this  process  of  social  condi- 
tioning from  infancy  been  achieved,  that  he  conceived  of  his  own 
convictions  as  "natural"  and  those  of  his  opponents  as  depraved,  or 
at  least  as  carrying  lesser  validity.  He  has  developed  an  aesthetic 
"conscience." 

Now,  in  order  to  study  aesthetic  "truth,"  it  has  become  traditional 
to  concentrate  attention  on  the  art  object,  by  classifying  and  de- 
scribing the  different  schools  of  painting  and  of  musical  composition. 
However,  if  the  foregoing  natural  history  of  man's  taste  is  accepted, 
it  would  seem  more  reasonable  to  study  the  psychological  and 
sociological  processes  which  have  molded  him  and  have  fashioned 
his  tastes  and  convictions.  The  conventional  procedure  is,  however, 
the  very  opposite.  We  ascribe  to  the  work  of  art  a  quality  which 
actually  exists  in  our  heads.  This  is  akin  to  what  Ruskin  has  described 
as  the  "pathetic  fallacy."  Unjustifiably  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
men  have  differed  in  their  conceptions  of  beauty,  and  do  so  now, 
we  continue  to  employ  the  semantic  expression  which  describes  the 
work  of  art  as  beautiful,  when  actually  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
witnesses  might  describe  it  in  every  possible  gradation  from  ugly  to 
sublime. 

We  have  often  surrendered  to  this  well-known  confusion  by  the 
glib  rationalization  that  "there  is  no  accounting  for  taste."  Perplexed 
by  the  great  divergencies  in  taste  that  have  been  excavated  and 
described  by  the  anthropologists  and  sociologists,  they  have  given 
up  the  struggle  to  reconcile  them.  This  cliche,  however,  has  been 
the  victim  of  a  very  fallacious  translation  from  the  Latin  proverb 
de  gustibus  non  disputandem  est,  which  actually  makes  better  sense 
when  transcribed  correctly  into  English  as  "there  is  no  disputing  of 
tastes."  Tastes  can  be  accounted  for;  but  once  they  are  developed, 
they  become  nonrational  and  not  subject  to  rational  defense  or  jus- 
tification. They  cannot  be  "proven"  correct  or  logical,  in  the  natural- 
science  sense,  since  the  criterion  of  truth  differs  from  that  of  logical, 
scientific  inductions. 
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Propositions  of  natural  science  are  tested  against  raw  nature,  by 
checking  observations  experimentally  and  by  replication.  Aesthetic 
objects,  however,  are  checked  against  cultural  norms  which  exist  in 
our  heads.  Hence,  in  natural  science  we  have  tests  and  experimenta- 
tion, in  art  matters  we  have  criticism.  This  is  a  profound  and  funda- 
mental distinction  which  carries  more  implications  than  can  here 
be  developed. 

Aesthetic  taste,  ethical  convictions,  and  intellectual  ideologies  are 
"terminal  experiences."  They  are  an  end  in  themselves,  a  state  of 
personal  satisfaction  and  fulfilment.  They  do  not  ordinarily  wel- 
come contradiction  but,  rather,  seek  reinforcement.  They  are  not 
tested  or  measured  against  the  objective  world  of  consequences.  On 
the  other  hand,  natural-science  theories  belong  to  the  means-end 
realm  of  thought,  and  welcome  improvement,  progress,  and  better 
ways  of  accomplishing  purposes.  These  improvements  can  be  put  to 
the  test  of  an  "efficiency"  norm:  steel  cuts  better  than  lead,  since 
the  criterion  of  acceptability  rests  in  the  objectively  acknowledged 
purpose  of  the  improvement.  In  the  context  of  this  discussion,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  progress  in  music.  There  is  only  change.  By  utilizing 
the  mechanical  discoveries  of  Galileo  and  Edison,  we  can  improve 
and  accomplish  what  they  would  like  to  have  achieved;  by  standing 
on  the  shoulders  of  Newton,  we  can  enlarge  our  vision  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  by  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  Shakespeare  or  Beethoven, 
we  do  not  write  a  better  play  or  compose  a  finer  symphony  than 
they.  Primitive  Greek  chants  were  as  expressive  to  them  as  the 
purple  passages  of  Wagner  and  Strauss  are  to  us. 

Fundamentally,  musical  tastes  are  only  very  deeply  ingrained 
habits  of  thought,  supported  by  ethnocentric  rationalizations.  To 
say  this  is  not  to  declare  the  futility  of  discussion  of  these  tastes,  nor 
to  counsel  indifference  to  the  levels  of  taste  which  we  embrace.  This 
discussion  will  take  on  different  nuances,  however,  according  to 
whether  we  accept  the  extreme  doctrine  that  somehow  music  taste 
is  embedded  in  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality;  or  whether  tastes  are 
man-made  and  subject  to  very  normal  fluctuations  in  time  and  space 
and  to  human  evaluation. 

How  are  these  tastes  formed?  How  are  these  norms  established? 
They  are  set  up  just  as  the  norms  of  all  other  forms  of  social  be- 
havior are  set  up.  The  social  forces  which  contribute  to  the  forma- 
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tion  of  music  norms  may  be  tentatively  classified  as  follows:  social 
heritage,  technological  factors,  biological  limiting  factors,  social 
factors,  and  the  creative  contribution  of  individuals. 

SOCIAL  HERITAGE 

By  far  the  major  part  of  our  way  of  life  is  inherited  from  the  past. 
Our  forms  of  government,  religion,  ethics,  as  well  as  artistic  norms 
and  practices  have  deep  roots  in  the  past.  The  social  heritage  is 
analogous  to  the  biological  heritage  which  is  continuous  with  the 
past.  Since  only  a  cursory  examination  is  necessary  to  confirm  this 
theorem  in  the  case  of  biological  heredity,  not  much  more  should 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  social  inheritance.  According  to  this 
"principle  of  continuity,"  any  "break"  with  the  past,  all  progress 
and  even  revolution,  is  gradual  and  is  a  long  time  in  the  making.  If 
the  lay  observer  thinks  otherwise,  it  is  because  of  the  human  foible 
which  tends  to  notice  change  more  readily  than  the  static  aspects  of 
a  phenomenon.  Human  inventions  like  the  electric  light,  the  auto- 
mobile, or  a  symphony,  are  actually  not  a  single  invention,  but  a 
composite  of  many  antecedent  smaller  ones.  Any  given  inventor 
adds  only  the  last  small  increment  to  a  long  accumulating  series  of 
elements  in  the  past,  though  he  is  credited  with  the  entire  work. 
We  may  say,  therefore,  that  80  per  cent  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
first  Beethoven  symphony  was  "invented"  by  forerunners  before 
Beethoven  was  ever  born.  The  Carlylian  conception  of  the  great- 
man  theory  of  history  must  be  supplemented  by  the  Newtonian 
dictum  that  the  great  man  merely  stands  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
predecessor. 

Sociologically  speaking,  this  principle  of  continuity  provides  for 
the  smoother  functioning  of  the  social  machinery,  preserves  it  from 
shock  and  disorganization,  and  makes  collective  life  possible.  The 
tastes  of  the  past  are  preserved  as  folkways,  i.e.,  as  more  or  less 
expected  forms  of  human  behavior.  Tradition  is,  therefore,  a  con- 
servative and  stabilizing  force  in  the  process  of  culture. 

BIOLOGICAL  FACTORS 

Another  limiting  factor  is  the  biological  organism  itself.  In  its 
application  to  music,  the  fingers  and  vocal  organs  are  biological 
instruments  utilized  in  the  performance  of  music.  The  fugue  subjects 
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of  Bach,  adapted  to  pedal  technique,  are  easily  distinguishable  from 
clavier  subjects,  intended  for  the  ten  fingers.  If  the  human  pos- 
sessed only  two  fingers,  or  twelve,  or  had  a  vocal  mechanism  of 
different  range,  our  composers  would  "unconsciously"  take  cog- 
nizance thereof.  If  we  had  the  hand  of  the  ape,  v/ithout  the  opposable 
thumb,  or  if  female  and  male  voices  were  identical  in  adulthood,  our 
musical  taste  would,  to  that  extent,  be  otherwise  than  it  is.  This  line 
of  reasoning  is  sometimes  labelled  as  the  "principle  of  limited  possi- 
bilities." To  be  sure,  aestheticians  might  not  ascribe  it  to  these 
factors,  since  they  would  not  be  conscious  of  the  alternatives  which 
we  hypothetically  set  up.  Instead,  the  romantics  would  then,  as  now, 
ascribe  it  to  "inspiration."  What  has  been  said  here  of  the  basic 
human  biological  organism  may  be  stated  with  equal  pertinence 
concerning  the  psychological  factors  linked  with  age,  mental  traits, 
talent,  maturity,  and  indeed  the  totality  of  culture  itself.  They  all 
introduce  limiting  conditions. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  FACTORS 


Technological  factors,  like  biological  factors,  are  also  permissive 
and  limiting.  However,  if  evolutionary  change  in  biology  is  very 
slow,  and  for  all  temporal  purposes  nonexistent,  technological  in- 
vention goes  on  apace  with  civilization.  Technical  inventions  such 
as  the  Tourte  bow,  the  harpsichord,  the  piano,  are  necessarily  re- 
flected in  the  "creativity"  of  the  compositions  for  such  instruments. 
Technological  progress  in  metallurgy  and  instrument  construction, 
which  made  the  valve  instrument  possible,  permitted  chromatic 
passages  previously  unplayable.  We  may  therefore  justifiedly  state 
that  the  science  of  physics,  for  example,  has  influenced  greatly  the 
formation  of  our  musical  taste. 


SOCIAL  FACTORS 


The  larger  social  factors,  which  have  operated  in  the  history  of 
music,  are  innumerable.  The  circumstances  of  royal  patronage,  the 
status  of  the  composer  which  has  shifted  from  employee  to  partici- 
pant in  free  enterprise,  the  social  composition  of  the  audience,  the 
social  institutions  (such  as  the  church  or  state)  which  stimulate  his 
composition  and  performance,  and  a  host  of  other  variables  which 
have  been  discussed  more  fully  elsewhere,  condition  the  character 
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of  musical  taste  and  musical  life  in  general.  It  should  be  clear,  there- 
fore, that  music  does  not  occur  in  isolation,  nor  in  the  protected 
confines  of  a  laboratory,  where  physical  science  has  won  its  greatest 
triumphs.  Nor  does  it  have  an  immanent  evolution  of  its  own,  inde- 
pendent of  the  society  in  which  it  exists.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
music  experiences  all  the  vicissitudes  of  society  itself.  This  is  an  area 
in  which  some  significant  research  has  already  been  achieved,  but 
not  as  abundantly  as  in  the  field  of  literature. 

CREATIVE  FACTOR 

The  creative  factor  is,  of  course,  for  many  music-lovers  the  center 
of  interest  in  the  "creative  arts."  It  has  always  evoked  the  greatest 
bewilderment  and  admiration  from  philosophers  and  audiences.  If 
only  the  evolutionary  creativity  of  nature  in  its  physical  and  bio- 
logical aspects  couki  be  plumbed  to  its  ultimate,  we  would  then  be 
able  to  come  to  some  understanding  also  of  psychic  creativity.  The 
natural  sciences,  in  their  history  of  achievement  during  the  recent 
centuries,  have  de-emphasized  but  not  denied  the  mystical  aspects  of 
nature.  They  have  not  acquiesced  to  the  "How  wonderful  are  thy 
works,  O  Lord,"  which  leads  to  inactive,  helpless  reverence.  Rather 
they  have  embraced  Kepler  and  Newton  in  "O,  Lord,  we  think  thy 
thoughts  after  thee." 

Creativity,  therefore,  is  not  alone  an  artistic  problem;  it  is  a  prob- 
lem of  human  nature  and  human  powers  in  all  realms  of  intellectual 
endeavor.  Labeling  a  man  an  artist,  a  philosopher^  or  a  theologian 
does  not  endow  him  with  any  powers  which  any  other  human  of 
other  occupations  does  not  in  a  measure  also  possess.  No  one  can 
rise  above  humanity  by  discussing  his  urge  to  do  so. 

It  is  highly  unfortunate  that  the  concept  of  "creativity"  has  be- 
come so  thoroughly  rooted  in  aesthetic  vocabulary  and  that  the 
"creative"  arts,  in  this  respect,  are  so  commonly  contradistinguished 
from  science  and  scientific  activity.  It  produces  the  impression  that 
the  artist  creates  ex  Jiihilo,  while  other  occupations  are  reduced  to 
manipulating  crude  pre-existing  materials.  If  one  considers  that  only 
a  century  ago  Pasteur  disproved  the  devoutly  held  theory  of  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  life,  it  is  not  astounding  that  some  would 
still  hold  to  the  theory  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of  ideas.  But 
neither  the  musician  nor  the  scientist,  who  are  both  a  part  of  nature, 
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operates  on  the  level  of  pure,  unconditioned  spirit.  Sociologically 
speaking,  the  artist  also  manipulates  pre-existent,  tangible  stuff,  for 
sounds  are  just  as  material  as  gases,  steel,  corn,  or  human  tissue.  He 
"invents"  tonal  combinations. 

If  he  "creates"  something  which  seems  dissimilar  to  the  ingredients 
which  he  has  employed,  then  the  formation  of  water  from  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  the  transmutation  of  food  into  human  tissue,  and 
the  myriad  other  "natural"  miracles  of  life  are  also  "creative,"  al- 
though scientists  attempt  to  analyze  them  in  their  stride  without  any 
lyrical  invocations  to  their  mystery.  In  that  sense  a  complete  enu- 
meration of  factors  is  an  "explanation."  "Creativity"  is  conditioned 
by  the  forces  which  have  been  described  above,  the  very  processes 
of  life.  More  specifically,  the  new  elements  of  a  composer's  style  can 
be  "explained"  by  extrapolation  of  the  past:  the  new  juxtaposition 
of  keys  formerly  segregated,  the  vertical  chordal  expansion,  the 
combination  of  older  styles  with  modern  idiom,  the  calculated  de- 
vices to  create  suspense,  tension,  and  other  dramaturgical  excite- 
ments. Such  an  analysis  humanizes  creativity.  It  can,  therefore,  be 
discussed  and  manipulated  pedagogically  without  suppressing  the 
generalized  admiration  for  nature  and  its  residual  mysteries  to  which 
an  atheist,  or  a  materialist  can  attach  any  dogma  he  desires. 

Is  There  One  Criterion  of  Good  Music? 

There  is  no  issue  that  evokes  more  fervent  pronouncements  and 
generates  more  frustration  and  helplessness  than  the  question  of  the 
criteria  of  "good"  music.  However,  its  persistent  appearance  does 
not  permit  its  abandonment.  Human  beings  do  make  judgments; 
they  live  in  a  competitive  society  where  standards  compete  for 
survival;  they  have  a  consciousness  of  "better"  and  "inferior"  rel- 
ative to  their  own  interests  and  habits  of  thought;  they  must  make 
choices  in  a  complicated  world.  For  their  peace  of  mind,  for  the 
equanimity  of  their  personality  and  their  morale,  they  must  make 
their  decisions  plausible  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  their  fellow 
man.  For  these  reasons,  the  problems  of  good  and  evil  are  ines- 
capable, however  harrassing  they  may  be  to  the  philosopher  or 
sociologist. 

There  are  various  methods  by  which  most  members  of  society 
have  in  the  past  evaded  the  mental  anguish  of  such  a  choice.  Society 
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has  at  times  delegated  this  responsibility  to  some  "authority."  But 
this  avoids  the  dissension  only  between  those  groups  and  subgroups 
who  accept  the  infallibility  of  these  "authorities."  Such  authorities 
have  been,  for  example,  the  sacred  books,  a  presumed  law  of  God 
and  nature,  certain  social  and  professional  leaders,  either  self- 
appointed  or  at  least  accepted  by  men.  The  monarch  or  nobility  of 
the  feudal  era,  certain  practitioners  of  the  art  (creative  artists,  per- 
formers, critics)  were  accepted  at  various  times  as  "judges  of  good 
taste." 

It  complicates  matters  still  more  to  contemplate  that  the  "great 
classics"  which  have  replaced  previous  "classics,"  have  themselves 
suffered  fluctuating  fame  from  Homer  through  Shakespeare,  Bach, 
and  Wagner,  down  to  the  modern  day.  It  suggests  that  the  problem 
is  insoluable  permanently  and  resolvable  only  for  given,  epochs  and 
cultures.  According  to  the  epistemology  basic  to  this  argument,  we 
cannot  really  know  what  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  music 
are  intrinsically ;  we  can  know  them  only  through  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  some  observer,  who  is  to  a  large  degree  himself  the  product  of 
what  he  is  observing.  There  is  no  pure,  unconditioned  perception. 
In  so  far  as  a  group  of  observers  have  cumulated  approximately  the 
same  apperceptive  mass,  they  will  approximate  one  another  in  their 
judgments.  These  judgments,  then,  constitute  the  received  standards, 
the  folkways,  of  that  specified  group.  They  are  not  compulsive 
upon  those  who  view  a  work  of  art  with  different  eyes  and  hear  it 
with  different  ears.  How  would  an  American  determine  the  quality 
of  a  Chinese  musical  selection  or  a  Hindu  poem?  To  raise  the  ques- 
tion is  to  reveal  its  absurdity.  But  the  principle  underlying  this 
extreme  cultural  illustration  differs  not  at  all  from  the  relatively 
familiar  variations  in  the  groups  around  us. 

An  extension  of  the  aforementioned  authoritarian  criterion  is  the 
social-class  concept  of  merit.  Tolstoy  (i  828-1910),  the  Socialist, 
who  had  contempt  for  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  at  a  time  when 
it  was  considered  by  the  elite  as  the  acme  of  divine  inspiration,  de- 
clared it  "artificial  and  complex,  enjoyed  only  by  a  perverted  taste" 
because  the  common  man  could  not  comprehend  it.10  Such  tastes,  he 
thought,  were  cultivated  by  the  decadent  upper  class,  whose  affecta- 

10.  L.  N.  Tolstoi,  What  Is  Art?  Translation  by  Aylmer  Maude.  New  York: 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1898.  See  especially  pp.  148-53. 
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tions  and  anti-social  exploitation  were  evil,  and  should  be  uprooted. 
Most  of  western  art  history,  however,  offers  the  obverse  of  this 
picture.  The  tastes  of  the  villain  and  of  the  bourgeoisie  were  under- 
standably considered  lower  than  those  of  the  aristocrats  whose  gold, 
after  all,  was  responsible  for  the  golden  age  which  they  admired. 
The  foregoing  discussion  has,  it  is  hoped,  established  the  necessity 
of  formulating  explicit  cultural  criteria  of  taste.  But  why  has  it  been 
so  difficult  and  frustrating  to  resolve  this  question?  (a)  The  great 
variety  of  tastes  within  a  given  society  makes  any  decision  implaus- 
ible to  some  segments  of  that  society,  (b)  It  is  difficult  to  resolve 
because  enjoyment  of  art  and  music  is  a  terminal  experience,  which 
psychologically  has  no  testable  utility  outside  itself,  (c)  This  psy- 
chological characteristic  renders  our  judgment  susceptible  to  decep- 
tive ethnocentric  certainty,  for  there  is  no  certainty  so  strong  as 
the  inner  conviction  "which  needs  no  support  of  instrumental  evi- 
dence, nor  can  it  be  contradicted  by  it. 

The  Mass  Society 

The  "aristocratic"  standard  of  beauty  has  suffered  some  loss  in 
prestige  during  the  present  century.  With  the  growing  democracy, 
the  tastes  of  the  "less  cultivated"  classes  have  insisted  on  recognition. 
This  is  usually  referred  to  as  "mass  culture,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  culture  of  the  narrow  stratum  of  the  social  and  intellectual  elite. 
In  the  1920's,  for  example,  jazz  crashed  the  recondite  pages  of  the 
Musical  Quarterly;  in  January,  1932,  Gershwin  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  November,  1936,  Paul 
Whiteman  guested  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Today  jazz 
players  have  set  up  their  own  elite  and  are  offended  at  the  confusion 
between  "popular"  music  and  jazz.  Such  is  the  rapid  rise  in  respect- 
ability of  a  "taste"  which  within  the  memory  of  people  now  living 
was  once  considered  an  aesthetic  sin.  Indeed,  on  the  cold  war  front, 
American  jazz  has  become  one  of  the  best  diplomatic  agents.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  now  not  much  question  as  to  the  coexistence  of 
the  two  schools  of  art  which  only  recently  were  considered  in- 
congruous. 

The  evolution  of  this  "new"  taste  is  associated  with  the  socio- 
logical fact  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  social  and  political  influ- 
ence, of  purchasing  power  and  general  prestige,  has  shifted  from 
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the  "genteel"  strata  to  the  next  "lower"  socioeconomic  groups.  This 
liberalization  of  social  thought  is  accompanied  by  an  analogous  lib- 
eration of  the  standards  which  these  groups  profess  and  practice. 
If  we  ask  the  rhetorical  question,  "Why  study  Bach  when  Gershwin 
will  do  as  well?"  we  must  reply  that  history  has  only  repeated  itself. 
The  very  sons  of  Sebastian  Bach  asked  the  same  question:  "Why 
study  the  cerebral  mathematical  Bach  when  the  melodic  Telemann 
would  do  as  well?"  Telemann  and  K.P.E.  Bach  responded  to  the 
demands  of  the  then  larger  public  against  the  respected,  but  tempo- 
rarily outdated,  Sebastian.  The  now  famous  Collegium  Musicum 
was  actually  a  popular  protest  movement  among  university  students; 
and  the  Lied,  a  popular  musical  form,  made  its  way  against  the 
derision  of  the  elite  and  did  not  achieve  high  status  until  Reichardt 
and  Schubert  exploited  its  potentialities  and  developed  it  into  a  new 
elite. 

.  Pluralistic  Concept  of  Taste 

It  is  impossible  to  write  a  brief  definitive  philosophy  of  history 
reconciling  these  contradictions  and  fluctuations.  History  is  made  up 
of  myriad  little  decisions  in  which  the  single  individual  carries 
relatively  little  weight.  The  history  of  musical  composition  is  a 
history  of  experiments  seeking  the  stamp  of  social  approval;  and 
society  carries  on  a  continuous  plebiscite  in  the  midst  of  these  ex- 
periments to  decide  which  are  to  survive,  and  for  how  long. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  criterion  of  long  life  of  a 
composition  gained  recognition  as  a  criterion  of  merit.  But  Monte- 
verdi, Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  all  of  whom  wrote  music  for  imme- 
diate appreciation  of  their  respective  audiences,  would  have  found 
this  criterion  strange  indeed.  But  a  long  span  of  life  of  a  composition 
has  now  become  an  almost  impregnable  merit,  and  an  almost  mani- 
acal desire  on  the  part  of  many  creative  artists  who  profess  to  wait 
for  recognition  until  society  catches  up  to  them. 

However,  it  must  be  reiterated  that,  sociologically  speaking,  such 
criteria  are  a  periodic  rather  than  a  universal  mark  of  merit.  In  fact 
there  is  already  an  undercurrent  of  resentment  against  the  monopoly 
of  the  classics  as  a  dead  hand  of  the  past,  which  pre-empts  the  "right- 
ful" place  of  contemporary  products.  This  is  an  ethic-aesthetic 
question  which  will  be  fought  out  in  the  arena  of  our  concert  halls 
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and  of  our  schools.  Here  one  should  only  emphasize  the  increasing 
heterogeneity  of  our  present-day  society,  and  the  approximation 
toward  equal  prestige  of  the  social  classes.  There  is  not  one  legit- 
imate taste,  but  many;  there  is  not  one  lateral  development  of  the 
musical  art,  as  Schoenberg,  for  example,  would  seem  to  have  us 
believe.  This  is  the  "pluralistic"  concept  of  taste. 

But  the  concept  of  "higher  taste"  persists.  This  concept  is  not  too 
difficult  to  define.  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  approved  masterpieces  which 
carry  a  historical  prestige  all  their  own,  plus  the  conviction  that 
"high"  and  "good"  in  the  aesthetic  world  assumes  a  certain  intellec- 
tual complexity,  a  certain  seriousness,  a  certain  permanence,  in  con- 
trast to  the  transient,  the  light,  and  the  simple,  which  are  easily 
comprehended  by  the  unsophisticated.  It  is  such  works  of  art  which 
we  like  to  contemplate  and  linger  over  and  whose  repetition  of 
unexhausted  novelty  we  anticipate  with  emotional  and  intellectual 
pleasure. 

Such  a  conception  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  desires  of  man 
are  not  rigidly  fixed;  they  are  not  constant.  The  psyche  is  never 
satiated.  An  animal  knows  no  luxury,  craves  no  embellishment  in 
food  or  housing,  nor  does  it  contrive  complicated  mechanisms  for 
play  and  leisure  time.  The  brute  is  content  with  biological  survival. 
In  this  respect  man  differentiates  himself  from  the  animal.  Hence, 
his  art  may  begin  simply,  but,  with  desire  and  social  prestige  as 
stimulants,  he  will  amplify,  expand,  enhance,  and  create  more  and 
more  intricate  objects  for  delight  and  provocation.  It  is  only  natural 
that  this  proclivity  in  man  should  win  status  and  sanction  from 
himself.  In  general,  any  activity  or  practice  which  requires  training 
or  education  for  its  cultivation  tends  to  be  admired  "for  its  ov/n 
sake"  and  held  in  esteem  by  society  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
the  preparatory  tuition  and  its  consequent  rarity.  If,  at  times,  this 
tendency  should  overreach  itself  and  this  complexity  should  become 
so  cerebral  and  exclusive  as  to  evoke  only  restricted  approval,  cults 
are  formed  on  the  fringe  of  the  general  folkways.  Of  course,  the 
cults  do  not  label  themselves  as  such,  for  they  all  hope  to  achieve 
the  folkway  status,  i.e.,  general  acceptance,  and  become  a  tradition 
which  at  the  moment  they  are  in  the  act  of  challenging.  These 
traditions  then  become  the  target  of  epithets.  In  music,  these  epithets 
at  the  present  time  are  such  as  "genteel"  and  "effete  traditions,"  the 
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"music  of  the  court  age,"  and  the  like.  As  a  general  sociological 
phenomenon,  the  art  of  music  is  behaving  according  to  social  type 
and  rehearses  all  the  evolutionary  growing  pains  of  politics,  religion, 
morals,  and  the  other  institutionalized  phases  of  society. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  logical  to  conclude  that  man  is  truly  human 
when  he  enjoys  art  and  that  he  is  superbly  human  when  he  enjoys 
great  art,  since  he  thereby  differentiates  himself  maximally  from 
the  animal.  But  here  again,  to  arrogate  this  very  commendable  char- 
acteristic as  exclusively  artistic  is  hardly  justified.  If  apes  do  not 
create  art,  neither  do  they  create  tools,  nor  tools  to  make  further 
tools.  They  have  no  capitalistic  system  either! 

The  Functions  of  Music 

LEISURE  ACTIVITY 

Perhaps  musicians  and  music  educators  are  excessively  and  un- 
necessarily preoccupied  with  the  justification  of  their  own  existence. 
In  part,  this  focus  of  attention  on  their  own  preservation,  as  though 
they  were  in  a  perennial  crisis,  is  locked  to  the  fact  that  music  is, 
in  fact,  not  validated  in  the  same  manner  that  many  of  the  other 
subjects  in  the  educational  system  are  defended.  The  three  R's  and 
the  physical  sciences  are  obvious  means  to  the  end  of  mastering 
elementary,  utilitarian  skills  necessary  for  physical  and  collective 
living  in  our  world.  The  arts,  on  the  other  hand,  which  to  a  certain 
degree  represent  the  amenities  of  life,  seem  to  be  less  essential  to 
sheer  biological  survival  but  constitute  more  of  a  humanizing  em- 
bellishment to  our  social  existence. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  quite  feel  comfortable  in  the  thought 
that  music  is  an  activity  for  leisure.  Such  a  function  is  not  quite 
substantial  enough  and  still  reflects  a  squeamish  affinity  with  the  frill. 
But  such  conscientious  compunctions  are  not  at  all  necessary. 

The  view  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  Puritanic  ethic  that 
leisure  itself  was  something  for  which  to  apologize.  Under  the  di- 
dactic influence  of  the  McGuffey  Readers  and  the  epigrams  and 
proverbs  of  Ben  Franklin's  Poor  Richard,  leisure  was  wasteful. 
Veblen,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class  (1899),  tended  to  fix  this 
derogatory  stereotype  of  leisure  in  the  public  conscience. 

However,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  great  change  has 
come  about  in  the  meaning  of  leisure.  It  is  no  longer  unearned  as  in 
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the  case  of  the  "robber  barons"  who  prospered  on  the  exploitation 
of  the  nonleisure  class.  Leisure  need  no  longer  be  spent  in  vulgar, 
ostentatious,  and  conspicuous  consumption,  as  Veblen  had  pictured 
it  with  inimitable,  class-conscious  irony.  Leisure  is  now  much  more 
sharply  differentiated  from  idleness.  Leisure  is  now  not  only  earned, 
it  is  now  not  only  legitimate  but  is  as  legitimate  as  work.  It  is  now 
not  only  taken  for  granted  by  all  members  of  a  democratic  society 
but  it  is  thought  to  be  downright  necessary  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  overwork.  Such  a  twentieth  century  concept  would  be 
difficult  to  fit  into  the  vocabulary  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  But  today, 
it  is  as  much  a  major  assignment  of  education  to  supply  the  tools 
for  leisure  as  it  is  to  supply  the  tools  for  vocational  activity.  Leisure 
has  developed  its  own  ethical  norms. 

By  recreational  music  is  meant  the  use  of  music  as  a  formalistic 
enjoyment,  to  differentiate  it  from  its  institutional  functional  serv- 
ice. Such  enjoyment  may  range  from  serious  cerebral,  cultish,  eso- 
teric gratification  and  ecstasy  to  the  most  trivial  entertainment.  This 
gradation  was  recognized  during  the  nineteenth  century  and  is  still 
current  today.  Wagner,  in  his  Music  of  the  Future  (i860),  and  the 
German  aestheticians  in  general,  accordingly  distinguished  between 
genuine  music,  which  was  "spiritual,"  and  the  appetitive,  entertain- 
ment music,  which  was  "mundane."  Many  contemporary  critics  and 
composers  insist  on  pointing  out  the  presumably  elevating  nature  of 
such  pleasures  which  require  intellectual  participation  and,  by  cor- 
ollary, condemn  as  degenerative  the  indulgence  in  flitting  from  one 
effortless,  ephemeral,  titillating  spasm  to  another.  However,  strictly 
speaking,  there  is  no  a  priori  sociological  support  for  such  a  belittling 
distinction.  It  would  first  be  necessary  to  prove  its  deleterious  after- 
effects. Leisure  is,  after  all,  relaxation  as  well  as  recreation  and, 
therefore,  poses  its  own  requirements.  It  has  its  own  ethic  and 
morality,  its  norms  of  social  acceptability.  There  are  many  other 
sources  of  cerebral  exercise,  and  if  a  "tired"  businessman  prefers  to 
find  his  escape  in  the  fun  and  frolic  of  such  music,  one  cannot  deny 
him  the  freedom  of  choice  to  cherish  such  nonsense,  which  is  often 
enjoyed  by  the  best  of  men. 

This  general  view  of  recreational  music  is  not  a  recent  product 
of  the  light-hearted,  materialistic  twentieth  century.  John  Sebastian 
Bach  had  declared  over  two  centuries  ago  that  music  was  useful 
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"for  re-creation  of  the  human  spirit."  Charles  Burney,  a  friend  of 
Haydn  and  Handel,  the  author  of  the  monumental  History  of 
Music,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  may  even  have  experi- 
enced a  defensive  twinge  which  is  not  unfamiliar  to  the  modern  day, 
when  he  wrote:  "Perhaps  the  grave  and  the  wise  may  regard  music 
as  a  frivolous  and  enervating  entertainment;  but  in  its  defense, 
Montesquieu  has  said  that  'it  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  arts  which 
does  not  corrupt  the  mind.'  "n 
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As  important  as  music  is  for  constructive  leisure,  neither  Bach  nor 
Burney  thought  that  they  had  exhausted  the  potentialities  of  music 
in  its  sense  gratification.  Bach  also  wrote  music  "for  the  glory  of 
God,"  in  the  service  of  the  church,  which  to  him  was  of  co-ordinate 
importance.12  Charles  Burney,  as  well,  stated  that  music  "at  present 
so  combines  with  things  sacred  and  important,  as  well  as  with  our 
pleasures,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  our  existence."  Music  is,  thereby, 
more  than  an  autonomous  art;  it  is  an  art  of  social  significance  in 
that  it  is  functionally  linked  with  other  social  institutions,  the 
church,  the  state,  the  cultural  regions,  and  the  folk.  Both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe,  many  musical  items  constitute  such 
symbols  of  values  which  serve  to  integrate  the  social  organism,  by 
serving  as  a  tool  of  socialization.  The  Communist  doctrines  would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  such  symbolic  values  comprise  the 
only  legitimate  foundations  of  true  art.  In  193 1,  Shostakovitch  de- 
clared, "Music  cannot  help  having  a  political  basis— an  idea  that  the 
bourgeoisie  are  slow  to  comprehend.  There  can  be  no  music  with- 
out ideology.  .  .  .  Music  is  no  longer  an  end  in  itself." 

But  this  is  not  the  music  of  the  concert  system,  which  looms  so 
large  in  the  minds  of  American  composers  and  public  today.  The 
concert  system,  in  which  the  public  sits  stiffly  and  follows  the 
abstract  tonal  kaleidoscope  with  sophisticated  delight,  is  a  relatively 
recent  invention.  Much  older  is  the  ritualistic  conception  of  music, 

n.  Charles  Burney,  Fresent  State  of  Music  in  France  and  Italy,  p.  3  passim. 
London:  Oxford  Press,  1771-72. 

12.  Wilibald  Gurlitt,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  pp.  30-40.  Basel,  Switzerland: 
Hans  T.  David  and  Arthur  Mendel,  The  Bach  Reader,  pp.  32-33.  New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1945. 
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which  extends  to  the  Greeks  who  did  not  conceive  of  music  as 
separable  from  words  and  social  sentiment.  Plato,  in  his  Laivs  (Book 
II,  669),  asserted  that  "when  there  are  no  words,  it  is  difficult  to 
recognize  the  meaning  of  harmony  and  rhythm,  or  to  see  that  any 
worthy  object  is  imitated  by  them."  Therein  lies  the  historical  con- 
ception of  the  ennobling  effect  of  music,  not  in  the  concert  system 
to  which  it  has,  perhaps,  been  mistakenly  transferred. 

This  distinction  has  not  always  been  clearly  made  in  American 
aesthetics.  It  has  usually  been  thought  that  music  had  a  direct  moral 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  auditor.  The  pages  of  American 
music  journals  have  scintillated  with  the  mystic  vocabulary  exalting 
the  virtuous  efficacy  of  music.  To  Theodore  Thomas,  the  "father" 
of  the  American  symphony  orchestra,  a  concert  was  a  sermon  in 
tones,  an  elevating  .mental  reaction.  To  Emerson,  the  transcendent- 
alism "all  high  beauty  has  a  moral  element  in  it."  To  Henry  T. 
Finck,  the  New  York  critic  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  musical 
concerts  were  an  antidote  to  "drunkenness,  wife-beating,"  and  fos- 
tered "the  eradication  of  other  savage  impulses."  Equally  concrete 
is  a  statement  in  Music  in  American  Education,  1954,  "Youngsters 
participating  in  good  music  are  not  likely  to  be  numbered  among 
our  juvenile  delinquents."  This  is  explained  by  some  that  "children 
absorb  many  of  their  ideals  emotionally  through  direct  contact  with 
great  music."13 

In  1932,  Olga  SamarofT  Stokowski  attempted  a  little  empirical  re- 
search on  this  question  by  circulating  an  inquiry  among  the  penal 
institutions  of  America.  As  was  expected,  very  few  incarcerated 
felons  had  ever  studied  music. 

Of  course,  the  statistical  problem  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  that. 
Among  those  felons,  relatively  few  had  studied  anything  else 
either.14  The  real  question  is  whether  music  prevents  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  crime  because  of  some  vague  moral  force  exerted  by  the 
performance  of,  say,  a  Beethoven  symphony;  or  whether  music  is  a 

13.  From  Music  in  Childhood  Committee  Report,  quoted  in  Music  in  Ameri- 
can Education,  p.  55  and  passim.  Music  Education  Source  Book,  No.  2  (Washing- 
ton: Music  Educators  National  Conference,  1955);  John  H.  Mueller,  "The  Social 
Nature  of  Musical  Taste,"  Journal  of  Research  in  Music  Education,  IV  (Fall, 
1956),  113-22. 

14.  Olga  Samaroff  Stokowski,  The  Layman's  Music  Book,  pp.  62-64.  New 
York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1935. 
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good  recreational  activity  which  contributes  to  wholesome  adjust- 
ment to  society  by  channeling  the  behavior  which  might  otherwise 
become  experimental  and  antisocial;  or  whether  the  socioeconomic 
class  that  studies  music  does  not  ordinarily  commit  those  crimes  any- 
way for  which  one  is  likely  to  go  to  jail. 

The  foregoing  discussion  should  yield  this  important  conclusion: 
Alusic  is  not  a  monistic  entity;  there  are  many  different  ways  of 
listening  to  it.  These  ways  of  perception  range  from  the  appreciation 
of  sheer  sonority,  tension  and  resolution15  through  symbolism  of 
affective  states16  to  frank  association  with  institutional  experiences— 
and  all  the  intermediary  gradations.  Since  intelligent  and  experienced 
persons  indulge  in  them  all,  our  educational  procedures  must  be  big 
enough,  and  imaginative  enough,  to  embrace  them  all!  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  musical  population  is  fragmented  into  cults  and  schools  of 
thought,  which  are  likely  to  discourage,  or  even  exclude  in  principle, 
all  but  their  own  form  of  appreciation.  There  are  the  "purists"  for 
absolute  music,  as  well  as  the  "functionalists"  who  legitimize  only 
the  arts  of  "social  significance."  It  would  be  unfortunate  for  the 
music-education  program  to  be  dominated-  by  any  one  of  these 
schools  of  thought. 

Music  in  American  Life 

"Music  in  American  life"  is,  of  course,  a  subject  as  big  as  Ameri- 
can life  itself.  But  here  it  is  intended  to  stress  only  the  very  funda- 
mental proposition  that  the  phenomenon  of  music  cannot  be  studied 
as  an  isolated  manifestation  but  must  be  viewed  through  the  filter  of 
economic,  psychological,  political,  and  sociological  affairs.  Enthusi- 
asts for  music  have  often  forgotten  this  premise;  in  fact  enthusiasts 
for  any  cause  will  usually  neglect  or  even  ignore  such  considerations 
and  become  absolute  and  dogmatic.  Without  attempting  to  encom- 
pass the  entire  scope  of  society  within  the  discussion,  we  will  merely 
present  a  few  social  trends,  together  with  their  implications  for  the 
vitality  of  things  musical. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  changes  in  recent  decades  in  the 

15.  Leonard  B.  .Meyer,  Emotion  and  Meaning  in  Music.  Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1957. 

16.  Susanne  K.  Langer,  Philosophy  in  a  New  Key,  chap.  viii.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  1942. 
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structure  of  American  life  has  been  the  technological  revolution.  It 
has  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  labor  and  created  a  new 
bourgeoisie  out  of  the  previous  proletariat.  It  has  produced  what  we 
now  know  in  sociological  language  as  the  "mass  culture." 

Essentially,  the  mass  culture  means  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
participation  in  the  so-called  privileges  of  life:  education,  travel,  the 
arts,  political  influence,  and  purchasing  power.  Although  the  masses 
continue  to  compete  for  an  increasingly  larger  share  in  the  national 
wealth,  they  do  not  feel  themselves  exploited,  in  the  Marxian  sense. 
They  can  bid  successfully  for  goods  and  services,  they  can  pay  for 
the  technical  media  of  mass  communication  (radio,  television,  auto- 
mobile), and  thereby  can  automatically  exert  their  power  over  the 
manner  of  their  use.  To  the  elite  this  new  social  movement  may 
seem  to  represent  the  danger  of  displacement  of  their  tastes  by  those 
of  the  "lower"  classes*  This  "deterioration"  of  taste,  may  on  the 
other  hand  be  viewed  from  below  and  interpreted  as  evidence  of  the 
rise  of  the  lower  classes,  which,  a  half  century  ago,  did  not  partici- 
pate at  all.  In  the  perspective  of  time,  they  are,  therefore,  on  the  rise. 
This  is  now  the  social  class  which  constitutes  the  majority  of  our 
school  population. 

Corresponding  to  this  elevation  of  the  lower  social  class  is  the 
emerging  respectability  of  the  lower  classes,  not  only  in  their  own 
sense  of  self-esteem,  but  also  in  the  esteem  of  the  elite  itself.  For  the 
first  time,  in  the  twenties,  jazz  and  popular  music  began  to  be  taken 
seriously  by  the  classic  musicians  in  America  and  abroad.  After  a 
lull,  this  fraternization  between  jazz  and  serious  music  is  once  more 
making  itself  felt  in  co-operative  concerts  between  the  leading  jazz 
musicians  and  symphony  orchestras.  "Symphonic  jazz"  is  the  issue 
newly  born  of  the  morganatic  union  between  the  two  musical 
strains.  Educational  policy  in  our  higher  institutions  has  not  yet 
wholeheartedly  acknowledged  this  trend;  administrators  might  well 
ponder  whether  and  to  what  extent  to  embrace  the  new  tastes.  This 
can  quite  well  be  done  without  necessarily  accepting  the  total  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  traditional  tastes,  as  Henry  Pleasants,  in  the  Agony  of 
Modern  Music,  would  have  it.  They  may,  and  do  co-exist. 

The  electronic  revolution  has  also  had  the  significant  effect  of  de- 
centralizing the  performance  of  music  and  emancipating  it  from 
geography.  In  1850,  a  patron  who  desired  to  hear  Beethoven's  Fifth 
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would  have  been  obliged  to  travel  to  New  York  and  attend  the 
widely  spaced  concerts  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Even  the 
most  assiduous  auditor  and  critic  could  not  possibly  have  heard  this 
composition  more  than  once  every  few  years.  By  the  turn  of  the 
century,  a  few  more  orchestras  had  put  in  their  appearance  in  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis.  The  metropolitan  citizen, 
who  was  fairly  well  instructed  in  Shakespeare  from  his  high-school 
days,  might  literally  have  been  unable  to  distinguish  on  an  auditory 
basis  between  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Mozart.  But  today,  technology 
has  given  us  the  mechanism  of  printing  audible  music,  and  thus  we 
have  for  the  first  time  in  history  become  musically  literate.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  technological  evolution,  we  are  virtually  living  in  a 
sea  of  music.  Today  music  has  become  cheap,  portable,  and  access- 
ible in  the  remotest  wilds  of  the  world  at  the  turn  of  a  dial,  as  have 
light,  fresh  water,  and  heat.  It  is  piped  into  the  factory  and  the  res- 
taurant or  may  be  shipped  into  the  home  in  response  to  a  postcard 
by  one  of  the  half-dozen  record-of-the-month  clubs.17 

If  automation  has  liberated  the  proletariat,  culturally  speaking,  it 
has  in  a  very  real  sense  liberated  the  elite,  as  well.  For  they,  too,  were 
restricted  by  the  institution  of  the  public  concert.  Since  the  concert 
is  an  expansive  institution  and  caters  to  a  small  heterogeneous  audi- 
ence, it  tends  to  ignore  the  taste-groups  on  the  social  periphery.  In 
general,  it  tends  to  remain  conservative,  unenterprising,  as  an  in- 
evitable consequence  of  its  system  of  "merchandising."  Of  this,  the 
modern  American  composer  has  been  agonizingly  aware.  Today, 
however,  with  cheap  electronic  recording,  even  the  cultish  music 
can  be  reproduced  and  marketed  at  a  cost  within  the  purchasing 
power  of  those  desiring  it.  As  a  consequence,  an  American  composer 
has  recently  admitted  that  "the  American  composer  has  never  had  it 
so  good." 

This  decentralization  of  the  distributive  aspects  of  music  is  prob- 
ably of  great  significance  to  higher  education;  while  the  practice  of 
"piped"  music— into  factories,  restaurants,  railroad  and  air  terminals 
—is  probably  of  greater  import  to  the  standardization  of  popular 

17.  For  an  enthusiastic  review  of  the  growth  of  music  in  American  life,  see 
Jacques  Barzun,  Music  in  American  Life.  New  York:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1956; 
Bernard  Rosenberg  and  D.  M.  White,  Mass  Culture:  The  Popular  Arts  in  Amer- 
ica. Chicago:  Free  Press,  1957. 
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consumption  and,  therefore,  to  primary  and  secondary  levels  of 
education. 

And  yet,  there  has  been  frequent  expression  of  the  lugubrious  fear 
that  America— in  fact,  the  world— is  suffering  an  attrition  in  its  cul- 
tural life.  Some  seem  to  believe  that  there  is  a  kind  of  Gresham's  law 
operating  in  music  as  in  economics,  with  bad  music  driving  out  good 
music.  Culture  is  supposedly  being  replaced  by  civilization,  spiritual 
by  material  interests.  Whatever  might  be  said  for  this  assertion  in 
the  realm  of  a  philosophy  of  history,  it  would  be  difficult  to  substan- 
tiate this  claim  for  attrition  in  the  realm  of  music  in  American  life. 
For  example,  the  symphony  orchestra,  which  for  a  century  has 
represented  the  peak  of  prestige  of  music  in  America,  has,  to  be  sure, 
passed  through  many  crises,  but  it  has  become  a  necessary  item  in 
the  furniture  of  hundreds  of  communities.  From  several  struggling 
symphony  orchestras  in  1900,  there  are  today  not  only  two  score  of 
major  orchestras  but  almost  a  thousand  small  community  orchestras 
which  carry  on  the  tradition.  Music  in  the  public  schools  is  mutually 
linked  with  these  and  other  musical  organizations. 

But  the  American  composer  has  never  been  convinced  that  he  has 
shared  in  this  musical  prosperity  to  the  extent  of  his  just  desserts.  He 
has  generally  made  his  attack  on  the  concert  system,  which  has  been 
adopting  his  music  "only"  to  the  extent  of  7  to  10  per  cent  of  its 
repertoire.  The  intended  implication  is  that  this  is  undeserved  neg- 
lect. However,  if  this  is  viewed  psychologically  and  sociologically, 
it  is  not  obvious  that  this  constitutes  neglect.  Musical  taste  is  a  folk- 
way,  fortified  by  human  habit,  and  human  habit  and  social  custom 
may  change  slowly  unless  motivated  by  calculated  utilitarian  pur- 
pose. It  is  quite  probable  that  7  to  10  per  cent  represents  just  about 
the  proportion  of  new  experiences  which  the  social  organism,  as 
represented  by  any  audience,  can  absorb,  under  current  conditions. 

This  is  a  question  which  is  complicated  by  the  nature  of  the  new 
music,  the  economic  bases  of  the  concert  system,  and  the  legitimate 
expectations  of  the  patrons  and  audiences  who  support  them.  How- 
ever, the  question  of  the  absorptive  power  of  a  human  organism  for 
new  experiences  is  not  complicated.  Essentially  a  human  being 
thrives  best  physiologically  and  sociologically  in  a  relatively  constant 
environment  with  only  enough  challenge  and  novelty  to  maintain 
alertness.  Those  composers  who  urge  more  novelty  probably  have 
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not  changed  their  ovm  recreational  or  food  habits,  or  language  and 
communication  systems,  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  the  course  of 
years.  Nor  would  they  yield  to  pressures  to  modify  their  accustomed 
ways.  The  felt  "need"  of. an  enterprising  composer  for  novel  forms 
of  expression  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  the  degree  of  felt 
need  of  the  auditor  and  consumer  for  similar  new  paths. 

This  pressure  for  novelty  in  the  musical  repertoire  is  linked,  in 
principle,  with  the  two  broad  functions  of  music  previously  out- 
lined. The  music  that  is  performed  in  an  institutional  context  (e.g., 
patriotic,  ecclesiastical,  or  folk  music)  is  not  consumed  with  the 
same  motives  and  expectations  as  is  absolute  music  in  concert  form; 
hence  does  not  produce  the  same  satiety.  The  reason  for  this  distinc- 
tion is  the  different  focus  of  attention  of  the  auditor  or  participant. 
Patriotic  music,  for  example,  is  not  so  much  listened  to  as  music 
(even  though  it  is  aesthetically  perceived)  but  as  substantive  patri- 
otic stimulation.  In  listening  to  the  Star  Spangled  Banner ;  the  proper- 
ly conditioned  auditor  listens  not  only  to  the  music  but  reacts  to  the 
whole  history  of  the  United  States,  to  its  wars,  and  to  its  victories; 
when  listening  to  a  ceremonial  funeral  march,  he  not  only  hears  the 
music  but  likewise  reacts  to  the  friend,  or  hero,  who  is  the  occasion 
of  the  event. 

Such  institutional  music  carries  a  different  aesthetic  burden.  It  is 
on  the  basis  of  such  music  that  the  notion  that  music  can  be  en- 
nobling derives,  not  from  the  typical,  detached  concert  music  as  it 
has  been  developed  in  the  last  century.  In  fact,  when  it  was  suspected 
that  the  music  in  the  church  was  listened  to  for  "concert"  purposes, 
it  was  considered  a  distraction  and  was  understandably  banned  by 
pious  leaders. 

Since  the  emphasis  is  less  on  music  and  more  on  ideology,  belief, 
and  ritual,  and  since  it  does  not  produce  the  same  satiety  as  does  con- 
cert music,  there  is  much  less  demand  for  "novelty."  Quite  the  re- 
verse, the  pressure  is  for  stability,  which  contributes  to  the  reinforce- 
ment of  its  ritualistic  purposes.  Plato  recognized  this  principle  when 
he  asserted  that  the  introduction  of  new  styles  of  music  endangered 
the  state.18 

If  these  hypotheses  are  even  partially  relevant,  it  explains  much  in 

1 8.  Plato,  Republic,  Book  IV,  424. 
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the  history  and  practice  of  music  which  is  now  frequently  misinter- 
preted. Educators  on  various  levels,  as  well  as  critics,  must  make 
peace  with  these  sociological  foundations  before  passing  intelligent 
judgment  on  these  pressures  in  the  realm  of  repertoire. 

Function  of  Education 

The  continuity  between  the  succeeding  generations  of  society  can 
only  be  guaranteed  if  each  generation  is  inducted  into  the  cumulated 
heritage  of  its  predecessors.  The  social  economy  in  such  a  provision 
is  obvious.  If  each  generation  were  forced  to  rely  on  its  own  re- 
sources, to  invent  a  language,  experiment  with  edible  food,  or  dis- 
cover for  itself  the  principles  of  mechanics,  create  its  own  music,  it 
would  literally  not  get  off  the  ground  but  be  limited  to  an  enduring- 
animal  existence.  Instead,  the  experience  and  lore  of  thousands  of 
years  of  costly  experimentation  is  available  to  endow  the  newborn 
generations  with  ever  increasing  wealth.  There  are  many  vehicles  by 
which  this  social  heritage  is  passed  down:  e.g.,  the  family,  the 
church,  the  community.  But  society  has  learned  that  certain  seg- 
ments of  its  tradition  are  best  acquired  by  the  new  generation  if  en- 
trusted to  a  special  institution,  the  school. 

If  this  conception  of  social  continuities  is  acceptable,  it  would 
seem  almost  redundant  to  inquire  as  to  the  function  of  education  in 
relation  to  music.  But  the  query  rises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  social 
heritage  is  extremely  abundant,  complex,  and  heterogeneous,  and 
even  inharmonious  in  scope.  No  given  individual  will  ever  encom- 
pass it  in  its  entirety.  Therefore,  the  decision  must  be  reached  as  to 
which  culture  traits  should  be  delegated  to  the  schools,  and  which 
ones  to  the  other  institutions,  and  which  perhaps  should  be  allowed 
to  fend  for  themselves  and  be  randomly  perpetuated,  if  at  all. 

The  schools— if  one  includes  all  levels  from  kindergarten  to  grad- 
uate school— have  exerted  enormous  gravitational  force  in  attracting 
to  themselves,  in  some  form  or  other,  nearly  every  social  activity  of 
any  dimension.  The  decline  of  the  family  as  a  socializing  agency,  to- 
gether with  the  growing  complexity  of  our  civilization,  have  con- 
spired to  concentrate  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  induction  of 
the  young  to  the  specialized  institution.  What  was  quite  simply  and 
inconspicuously  accomplished  among  the  primitives  is  now  a  profes- 
sion in  its  own  right. 
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There  have  been  many  different  formulations  of  the  functions  of 
education,  couched  in  language,  phrased  with  nuances,  and  grounded 
on  ideological  foundations  of  great  variety.  Essentially,  however, 
they  all  orient  themselves  around  the  objectives  of  the  socialization 
of  the  child,  and  his  maturation  into  a  productive  member  of  society. 
Even  the  progressive  emphasis  on  individual  self-expression  of  his 
personality  is  posited  on  the  assumption  that  freedom  produces  a 
richer  social  life.  Freedom  of  expression  is  checked  only  when  it 
defeats  this  collective  purpose. 

Secondly,  the  function  of  education  is  to  teach  the  skills  which  are 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  higher  functions.  Thirdly,  the 
educational  process  takes  cognizance  of  the  personality,  the  individ- 
ual talents,  and  disposition.  To  this  has  been  added,  on  the  higher 
levels,  the  professional  and  vocational  training  for  which  a  broad 
base  of  cumulated  knowledge  is  essential. 

How  does  music  fit  into  this  functional  format?  Music,  too,  is  a 
profession  requiring  early  training,  for  which  apt  recruits  must  be 
selected  in  the  elementary  grades.  It  has  been  one  of  the  objectives 
of  this  chapter  to  delineate  the  pervasive  presence  of  music  in  social 
life  and  to  demonstrate  that  this  pervasiveness  is  constantly  being 
extended.  Music  admittedly  is  part  of  the  cultural  amenities  of  life. 
Modern  life  is  not  built  on  bare  appetitive  essentials.  It  does  not  limit 
itself  to  a  skeletal  existence  for  animal  survival.  We  do  not  read  basic 
English,  we  read  literature;  we  do  not  dress  merely  for  warmth  and 
protection,  we  clothe  ourselves  in  style;  we  do  not  consume  K-ra- 
tions, we  dine  with  our  friends;  we  do  not  burn  up  our  biological 
machine,  we  intersperse  our  work  wTith  earned  leisure. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  embellishments  to  life.  Music  is  only 
one.  But  the  heritage  is  so  abundant  and  its  present  practice  is  so 
widespread  in  all  classes  of  our  stratified  society  that  it  takes  its  place 
with  literature  and  the  humanities  in  the  curriculum. 

The  multiplicity  of  aspects  of  music  instruction  includes  a  coterie 
of  skills,  not  only  for  actual  performance  and  creativity  but  also  for 
the  enhancement  of  perspective  listening  and  appreciation.  Like 
every  other  social  practice,  musical  forms  have  departed  so  far  from 
the  simplicity  of  folk  art  that  it  would  seem  necessary  to  codify 
these  traditions  to  pass  them  down  to  the  generality  of  the  citizenry. 
Musical  forms,  historical  information,  styles,  and  trends  of  music 
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may  quite  properly  be  emphasized  for  the  purpose  of  inducting  the 
student  into  such  important  traditions. 

The  opinion  is  often  expressed  that  music,  as  cultivated  by  the 
student  in  the  school,  should  be  self-rewarding.  (This  corresponds 
to  the  "terminal"  functions  explained  previously.)  In  accordance 
with  this  psychological  dictum,  adverse  comment  has  often  been 
directed  against  the  musical  contests  because  of  their  emphasis  on 
the  desire  to  "win."  But  there  is  no  incompatibility  .between  these 
two  positions.  Man— and  this  includes  the  child— is  a  social  being.  He 
spontaneously  measures  his  own  achievement  against  those  of  his 
fellow  man.  Ambition  is  essentially  a  comparative  process,  which 
never  thrives  in  isolation.  Nor  is  it  a  symptom  of  deterioration  of 
character  to  desire  applause  in  moderation.  Every  act,  whether  musi- 
cal or  economic,  is  suffused  with  pluralistic  motives.  Consequently 
there  is  no  inner  contradiction  between  legitimate  self-expression 
and  a  desire  for  the  reward  consisting  in  the  esteem  of  one's  fellows. 
As  long  as  the  "desire  to  win"  does  not  encroach  too  heavily  on  the 
other  civic  and  scholarly  duties  of  the  individual,  and  as  long  as  it 
does  not  lead  to  pathological  symptoms  of  dishonesty,  deceit,  and 
other  antisocial  gestures,  it  would  seem  that  the  musical  contest  can 
only  be  a  preparation  for  life  which  is,  itself,  a  continuous  competi- 
tive existence  to  which  everyone  must  attune  himself. 

In  spite  of  '"progressive"  theories  enunciated  during  recent  dec- 
ades, one's  measure  of  the  value  of  education  is  its  enrichment  of 
mature  life.  The  various  values  of  music  education  are,  therefore, 
not  restricted  to  the  school  itself,  but  they  are  planned  with  the  view 
of  carryover  into  adult  activities,  for  which  the  school  is  merely  the 
prelude. 

Educational  carryover  is  a  very  subtle  and  deceptive  phenomenon. 
In  his  enthusiastic  moments,  the  music  teacher  often  falls  victim  to 
the  amiably  inflated  expectations  of  a  literal  continuation  of  the 
musical  work  and  activity  cultivated  in  the  school.  Such  expecta- 
tions are  bound  to  be  largely  unfulfilled.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  educational  stage,  the  youth  enters  an  entirely 
different  schedule  of  life.  He  undertakes  occupational  responsibili- 
ties, domestic  duties,  and  civic  engagements.  The  systematic  schedule 
which  characterized  his  socially  nonresponsible  schooldays  has  dis- 
appeared. Furthermore,  other  opportunities  press  in  upon  them. 
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Therefore,  a  carryover  may  appear  in  as  many  different  guises  as 
there  are  phases  of  musical  life  itself.  The  ex-orchestra  member  now 
becomes  a  nucleus  for  public  opinion  which  may  support  musical 
programs  in  the  schools.  He  becomes  a  contributor  to  cultural 
affairs,  in  accordance  with  his  sympathies  and  affluence.  But  if  some 
supposed  musical  converts  seem  to  go  entirely  astray,  it  is  only  in 
conformity  to  the  foibles  of  human  nature  and  the  normal  competi- 
tive lures  of  an  exceedingly  varied  and  complex  culture.  The  ex- 
student  of  chemistry  does  not  invariably  proceed  to  set  up  a  hobby 
chemical  laboratory  in  the  home;  the  student  of  languages  is  likely 
even  to  forget  his  detailed  knowledge.  Sophistication  and  erudition 
are  not  technical  skill  nor  encyclopedic  memory,  as  much  as  the  world 
may  admire  these  accomplishments  in  their  place.  No  adult  em- 
braces completely  the  totality  of  our  culture.  It  is  inevitable  that  his 
interest  in  many  of  the  several  dozen  subjects  which  he  has  sampled 
would  seem  to  lapse  entirely. 

However,  the  socialization  of  the  youth  should  still  permit  him  to 
move  securely  and  confidently  and  to  range  widely  among  the  com- 
plexities of  our  civilization.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  a  good 
education  will  enable  one  to  worry  (potentially)  about  almost  any- 
thing in  the  world.  Music  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  our  culture. 


CHAPTER     V 

The  Range  of  Musical  Experience 
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In  the  world  today,  with  its  vigorous  tempo  of  growth  and 
change,  the  range  of  musical  experience  is  being  constantly  in- 
creased. A  great  quantity  of  significant  new  music  by  twentieth- 
century  composers  has  been  added  to'  the  already  established  master- 
works  of  the  past.  An  expanding  historical  and  theoretical  knowl- 
edge has  brought  us  new  insight  into  the  music  of  earlier  times. 
Research  into  primitive  music  and  folk  music  has  created  a  whole 
new  world  of  basic  experience  previously  not  available.  An  evolving 
democratic  consciousness  is  reaching  out  to  include  knowledge  of 
the  arts  of  ancient  Asian  and  African  cultures  now  becoming  part  of 
a  wider  sense  of  world  creativity. 

Because  of  the  overwhelming  quantity  and  the  almost  bewildering 
variety  of  possible  music  experience,  it  seems  at  first  almost  impos- 
sible to  encompass  it,  and  the  danger  is  that  in  our  teaching  and 
learning  we  will  be  satisfied  with  only  a  small  or  isolated  part  of  this 
total  wealth  of  music  that  has  been  offered  to  us  by  the  creative 
spirit.  The  challenge  to  the  teacher  is  very  great,  but  it  must  be  met, 
for  the  very  essence  of  good  teaching  of  music  would  be  the  power 
to  bring  to  the  student  a  zest  for  exploration  through  an  open- 
minded  artistic  sensitiveness  and  a  kind  of  background  of  analytical 
understanding  that  would  insure  a  complete  experience  of  all  the 
principal  historical  eras  and  philosophical  tendencies  as  related  to 
music. 

We  must  encompass  this  full  range  of  musical  experience  in  our 
teaching!  We  must  meet  this  challenge!  The  theory  has  been  ad- 
vanced1 that,  as  a  nation,  America  is  uniquely  different  in  its  moral, 
ethical,  and  cultural  purpose;  in  its  championship  of  the  brotherhood 

i.  George  F.  McKay,  "Toward  Cultural  Definition,"  Journal  of  Research  in 
Music  Education,  III  (Fall,  1955),  92-100  (Washington:  Music  Educators  Na- 
tional Conference) . 
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of  races  and  creeds;  in  its  openness  to  philosophical  ferment;  in  its 
experimental-mindedness.  In  its  open  tolerance  of  artistic  antitheses 
America  is  the  most  vital  arena  for  the  entry  of  growth  and  change 
into  the  arts. 

To  develop  a  generation  of  musicians  who  can  live  up  to  the  high 
purpose  which  our  national  ethos  implies,  we  must  not  only  furnish 
our  students  with  the  most  complete  range  of  experience  but,  above 
all,  we  must  teach  understanding.  The  discussion  which  follows  will 
be  a  presentation  of  some  central  concepts  which  may  be  useful  to 
the  teacher  as  an  analytical  framework  upon  which  to  develop  meth- 
ods that  will  help  the  student  grow  toward  a  larger  understanding 
of  music's  relation  to  human  evolution. 

Change  and  Vemianence 

Some  years  ago  a  debate  took  place  which  was  broadcast  over  a 
national  radio  network.  On  one  side  was  Walter  Damrosch,  the 
famous  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  who  advanced 
the  proposition,  "There  is  nothing  really  new  in  the  arts— anything 
of  value  is  just  some  old,  permanently  human  thing  done  over  again." 
Arrayed  on  the  other  side  was  Aaron  Copland,  who  has  since  be- 
come known  as  an  outstanding  composer.  Copland  argued  that, 
"Only  the  new  is  of  value  in  the  arts;  the  new  exists  and  is  authenti- 
cally different."  Of  course  both  were  right  in  a  limited  sense,  and 
both  were  wrong  in  that  their  statements  were  incomplete. 

There  are,  of  course,  permanent  bases  of  human  value  in  nature 
which  will  be  used  again  and  again  until  the  end  of  time:  and,  of 
course  (the  seeming  contradiction),  the  very  center  of  creativity  is 
the  individually  new.  Just  as  everyone  has  similar  drives  and  senses, 
but  within  this  basic  similarity  has  the  opportunity  to  create  unique 
personality,  so  in  music  there  are  constantly  recurring  fundamental 
principles  which  can  be  applied  with  an  infinity  of  expressive  differ- 
entiation. The  hard-bitten  classicist  sees  only  the  permanent  factors 
in  action  while  the  overenthusiastic  progressivist  sees  only  the  signif- 
icant differences. 

This  basic  dualism  of  change  and  permanence  is,  therefore,  a  cen- 
tral and  balancing  concept  to  which  almost  everything  in  music  can 
be  related  and,  thereby,  better  understood,  and,  in  all  that  follows, 
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the  relation  to  these  two  vitally  opposed  value  polarities  will  be 
stressed. 

Stemming  out  from  this  antithesis  of  change  and  permanence, 
there  is  the  dualism  of  the  value  of  individual  consciousness  and  its 
opposing  value,  that  of  merging  the  individuality  into  universal  hu- 
manity. In  probing  the  totality  of  music  we  must  work  within  seem- 
ing contradictions.  We  must  understand  the  necessity  of  humbling 
ourselves  before  mankind  as  a  total  stream  of  consciousness  for  one 
kind  of  value  and  at  the  same  time  understand  the  value  of  continu- 
ing our  own  individual  pursuits  with  utter  directness  and  courage. 
As  with  all  living  things,  music  manifests  never-ending  variety  and 
individuality  as  it  springs  forth  from  the  unity  of  nature,  but  with 
this  new  meaning  it  seems  to  affirm  a  continuity  of  a  brotherhood  of 
humanity  in  reaching,  forth  through  generations  of  time  toward  a 
never-ending  wonder  accumulated  in  the  great  works  of  the  past. 
What  then  is  the  purpose  of  art?  The  role  of  the  artist?  Sibelius  has 
said,  "All  great  art  is  basically  religious  in  that  it  is  concerned  with 
the  eternal  mystery  of  life  and  death."  Here  the  purpose  of  art  is 
given  as  a  permanent  central  source  from  which  to  satisfy  the  deeper 
and  more  serious  needs  of  universal  humanity  for  penetration  into 
spiritual  meaning.  When  music  is  understood  in  this  way,  it  becomes 
more  than  a  moment  of  entertainment,  more  than  an  accepted 
regional  social  practice,  more  than  an  area  of  curiosity  about  indi- 
vidual psychology.  It  becomes  a  thing  by  which  we  live,  an  upreach- 
ing  by  all  men  toward  a  total  human  vision  of  divine  meaning,  a  ful- 
filment through  the  intelligence. 

But,  if  we  think  of  the  totality  of  music  as  primarily  an  established 
and  static  thing,  we  are  likely  to  overemphasize  classicism  and  the 
outer  surface  of  the  art.  We  must  honor  the  individual  creative 
artist  whose  role  is  to  bring  in  freshness,  change,  new  vision,  and  we 
must  think  of  the  totality  as  dynamic,  ever-changing,  and  never-end- 
ing in  its  creative  accumulation.  When  viewed  in  this  way,  the 
importance  of  the  individual  vision  can  be  understood,  and  each 
regional  dynamism  assumes  value  as  an  ingredient  in  vital  change. 

Although  the  starting  point  of  understanding  is,  in  the  Socratic 
sense,  to  be  humble  before  the  relative  inability  of  mankind,  yet  the 
hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  vividness  of  the  individual  struggle,  the 
struggle  of  the  nation  toward  its  individual  perception  of  value  and 
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the  flourishing  of  each  regional  sensibility.  We  must  simultaneously 
achieve  two  seemingly  contradictory  goals:  (a)  an  attitude  of  rever- 
ence, humility,  and  gratitude  before  the  great  permanent  values  of 
the  past,  and  (b)  joyous,  vivid,  individually  creative  contemporary 
consciousness.  I  happily  remember  two  philosophy  professors,  both 
fortunate  possessors  of  this  dual  achievement.  One  had  three  great 
loves,  Gregorian  Chant,  Bach,  and  Jazz.  The  other  valued  above  all 
other  composers  Monteverdi  and  Debussy. 

Historical  Perspective 

In  this  discussion,  based  upon  the  action  of  change  and  perma- 
nence, we  come  next  to  an  important  part  of  the  analytical  frame- 
work, that  of  the  relation  of  music  to  chronology;  the  emergence  of 
music  from  life  into  primitive  ritual;  from  primitive  ritual  into  the 
larger  bodies  of  tradition;  and  from  the  main  body  of  European  tra- 
dition, with  lesser  influences  from  Asia  and  Africa,  into  our  own 
localized  styles  and  forms.  The  student  who  understands  his  own 
culture  most  thoroughly,  with  its  own  truths  and  values,  must  be 
able  to  distinguish  basic  qualities  and  value  permanencies  inherited 
from  primitive  sources  and  must  also  be  able  to  know  which  part  of 
music  is  derived  from  formal  practices  related  to  outmoded  social 
customs. 

To  loose  one's  self  in  such  localisms  as  jazz  or  folk  music  is  to  risk 
a  kind  of  restrictive  ignorance,  unless  this  localism  is  experienced 
within  the  understanding  of  its  action  within  musical  history  and  its 
relation  to  root  sources.  On  the  other  hand,  to  utilize  traditional 
music  without  an  understanding  of  its  historical  relation  to  our  own 
vital  need  (a  desire  for  a  music  of  our  own)  is  to  risk  a  deadened  or 
artificial  response  to  the  arts  and  a  kind  of  desperate  and  ignorant 
turning  toward  live  but  undeveloped  types  of  experience.  Similarly, 
primitive  music  presented  as  an  anthropological  curiosity  can  be 
very  interesting,  but  it  has  vital  meaning  only  when  understood  in 
relation  to  the  growth  of  civilization.  It  is  very  important,  therefore, 
to  bring  to  the  student  a  consciousness  of  his  role  as  custodian  of 
civilization  and  his  duty  to  be  aware  of  the  action  of  change  and 
permanence  in  this  historical,  chronological,  or  evolutionary  sense. 

One  very  interesting  and  valuable  historical  interpretation  in  rela- 
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tion  to  change  is  that  of  the  philosopher  Bergson,2  who  contrasted 
"static  religion"  (essentially  created  to  regulate  social  behavior  and 
chained  to  literal  and  local  symbolism  and  practice)  with  "dynamic 
religion"  (liberated  by  intelligence,  increased  scientific  knowledge, 
and  world-wide  communication  into  a  more  purely  inspired  and 
poetic  outreaching  of  humanity).  Comparable  to  this  concept  there 
have  been  changes  within  music  of  a  similar  sort  over  the  whole 
range  of  history,  from  primitive  rain-making  music,  to  the  music  of 
the  greatest  of  symphonic  composers  whose  music  becomes  more 
nearly  universal-religious  and  absolute. 

Another  theory,  which  is  an  interpretation  of  change  through  his- 
tory, is  that  of  Langer,3  who  is  interested  in  the  constant  increase  of 
expressive  power  through  the  growth  of  symbolism.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  "all  language  or  expression  is  based  on  symbolism."  The  word 
"music"  itself  is  a  symbol  that  evokes  for  us  all  that  we  can  remem- 
ber from  the  world  of  sound.  Thus,  a  chord  or  a  melodic  line  be- 
comes a  symbol  also,  evoking  a  set  of  recognized  meanings.  Over  a 
long  historical  range,  from  groups  of  pygmies  who  merely  squeaked 
two  notes  back  and  forth  antiphonally  to  our  present  increasingly 
complex  musical  symbolism,  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the 
language  of  music  and  in  its  power  to  express  more  and  more  subtle 
and  individualized  meanings. 

A  striking  analysis  in  relation  to  permanence  through  history  is 
that  of  Carl  Jung,  the  famous  psychologist,  who  saw  three  functions 
of  art  constantly  at  work  in  all  times:  (a)  the  art  of  escape  into  an 
ideal  world,  as  in  much  of  the  ancient  art  of  India,  China,  and  Japan, 
where  life  itself  was  often  a  sort  of  living  hell  (and  art  then  became 
the  cool,  impersonal  objectification  of  beauty);  (b)  the  art  of  reali- 
zation in  which  the  artist  reaches  out  into  the  actual  experience  of 
living,  the  flavor  of  the  environment,  so  to  speak,  and  captures  its 
real  vitality  and  intensity,  as  did  Bartok  in  Hungary,  Sibelius  in  Fin- 
land, and  Gershwin  in  America;  (c)  the  art  of  satire  which,  as  in 
Cervante's  Don  Quixote,  stabs  out  at  a  dying  or  decadent  tradition 
with  the  sword  of  ridicule  (or  as  Al  Capp  does  with  the  inimitable 

2.  Henri  Bergson,  The  Tivo  Sources  of  Morality  and  Religion.  New  York: 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  1954. 

3.  Susanne  K.  Langer,  Feeling  and  Form:  A  Theory  of  Art  Developed  from 
Philosophy  in  a  New  Key.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1953. 
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comic  strip  "Li'l  Abner").  Certainly  much  can  be  done  with  this 
basic  concept  to  interpret  many  of  our  contemporary  manifestations, 
such  as  jazz,  "rock  and  roll,"  abstract  twelve-tone  music,  etc. 

Another  very  valuable,  large  generalization  related  to  change  and 
permanence  is  that  presented  by  the  musicologist  Bukofzer,4  who 
demonstrated  through  the  history  of  the  Baroque  era  how  a  period 
style  begins  with  a  revolutionary  outburst  of  fresh,  naive,  somewhat 
chaotic  energy,  from  which  the  style  period  obtains  initial  momen- 
tum after  which  usefulness  and  organization  gradually  take  over, 
until  in  its  late  stages  the  style  is  crystallized  into  an  orderly  formal- 
ism. This  in  turn  gives  way  to  the  fresh  break-through  of  a  new 
style  period.  It  is  very  important  for  the  student  to  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  action  of  the  new  forces  in  his  own  generation  as 
they  are  related  to  his  own  style  period  and  to  be  able  to  identify  all 
the  music  that  he  plays  as  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  great 
style  periods,  e.g.,  Bach  at  the  end  of  the  Baroque  period,  Wagner  at 
the  end  of  the  Romantic  period,  Schoenberg  and  jazz  as  part  of  a 
new  revolutionary  break-through,  etc.  The  student  must  also  be- 
come critically  aware  of  the  excellence  or  poorness  of  the  music  that 
he  plays  as  understood  against  this  period-style  framework.  Why 
play  a  poor  example  from  any  style  period  or  one  watered  down  by 
transcription  when  you  can  just  as  well  play  an  authentic  master- 
work?  Why  play  inferior  music  written  today  in  historically  igno- 
rant imitation  of  past  styles  when  you  can  just  as  well  play  music  by 
the  authentic  creators  from  your  own  style  and  time? 

Some  Permanent  Factors 

When  we  turn  to  music  itself  to  examine  it  for  permanencies, 
there  are,  of  course,  many  physical  things  that  recur,  such  as  regular- 
ity of  beat,  symmetry  in  form,  and  overtone  series  relationships  in 
harmony,  all  of  which  are  dealt  with  in  technical  musical  theory. 
But  more  important  than  these  physical  facts  is  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  a  set  of  basic  types  of  musical  interest  which  occur  in  the 
music  of  all  eras. 

Music,  when  classified  into  basic  types  of  natural  excitation,  can 

4.  Manfred  Bukofzer,  Music  in  the  Baroque  Era.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton 
&  Co.,  1947. 
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be  divided  into  a  set  of  nine  fundamental  categories,5  each  with  its 
ov/n  typical  conditions  and  shapings. 

1.  The  experience  of  music  as  song  has  been  very  commonly  used 
in  music  education  but  rarely  with  attention  to  the  essential  nature 
of  the  experience.  What  is  song?  What  is  lyricism?  In  its  outer 
structure  it  falls  into  balanced  strophic  sections  with  a  certain  typical 
rise  and  fall;  there  is  a  natural  freedom  of  motion  and  structure  in 
the  long  line,  as  it  flows  over  and  above  the  unified  and  noncon- 
spicuous  accompaniment.  Some  have  said  that  merging  of  melody 
and  lyric  poetry,  with  harmony  and  word  in  perfect  balance,  is  the 
quintessence  of  the  love  of  life,  of  affirmation,  as  it  grows  from  indi- 
vidual feelings  into  the  significant  form  of  great  melody.  Certainly 
we  feel  this  in  the  music  of  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Tschaikowsky, 
Chopin,  and  certainly  in  our  own  composers,  Stephen  Foster  and 
George  Gershwin,  both  of  whom  had  superb  lyric  gifts. 

In  more  recent  music  the  lyricism  is  often  distilled  into  the  har- 
mony in  a  concentrated  way,  and  part  of  the  educational  experience 
is  to  learn  to  recognize  lyric  elements  in  types  of  motion  and  struc- 
ture other  than  simple  melody  and  accompaniment. 

2.  The  experience  of  music  as  dance  is  similarly  common  but  too 
often  accepted  as  sheer  entertainment  or  excitement,  rather  than  as 
a  fundamental  force  from  the  primitive  past.  Primitive  people 
danced  during  almost  every  important  phase  of  living. 

In  modern  life  we  can  still  dance  inwardly  to  music,  and,  if  the 
sense  of  true  dance  vitality  is  cultivated  through  music,  life  can  be 
tremendously  enriched  thereby.  American  popular  music,  in  a  still 
unrecognized  way,  is  a  revolt  against  the  loss  of  the  direct  or  primi- 
tive relation  of  music  to  dance.  The  essence  of  dance  in  music  is 
regular  phrase,  accented  rhythm,  and  repetition  of  motives  for  em- 
phasis. 

3.  The  excitement  of  sound  in  motion  is  a  reaction  to  the  dance  of 
the  instrument,  as  in  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  hearing  a  piano 
virtuoso  play  a  stirring,  rapid  etude  by  Chopin  or  from  hearing  an 
orchestra  produce  currents  of  sound  in  motion  in  a  fantastic  web  of 
interwoven  textural  action.  The  term  "kinesthetic  response"  refers 

5.  For  more  complete  discussion,  refer  to  the  volume  by  George  F.  McKay, 
Fro  cesses  and  Prototypes.  New  York:  Dow  Music  Publishers,  %  C.  F.  Peters  (in 
preparation,  1957). 
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to  the  sympathetic  reaction  of  the  body  of  the  listener  as  he  responds 
to  the  surprises,  distortions,  and  spurts  of  motion  in  the  music.  The 
excitement  of  the  dance  is  much  more  the  response  to  the  repeated 
accents  and  regularity  of  rhythm,  whereas  the  "kinesthetic  response" 
tends  to  be  much  more  continuous  in  concept,  a  sort  of  continuity 
of  sound  in  motion.  Berlioz,  Wagner,  Debussy,  and  Stravinsky  were 
pioneers  in  this  area;  Chopin,  in  his  use  of  the  piano,  is  outstanding 
as  an  exponent  of  this  kind  of  natural  excitation. 

4.  Music  experienced  through  declamation  is  achieved  by  the  in- 
tensity and  pace  of  speech  utterance.  It  is  true  of  our  present-day 
lives,  and  has  been  for  so  many  centuries,  that  music  of  less  than 
average  scope  can  scarcely  do  without  some  use  of  declamation  with 
its  unresolved  harmonies,  jagged  and  uneven  phrase  progress,  or 
angularity  of  line  to  balance  against  the  evenness  of  song  and  dance. 
Any  good  symphony  first  movement  or  any  good  sonata  allegro 
movement  from  a  quartet  or  piano  sonata  will  yield  illustrations  of 
declamation.  Since  this  type  of  music  interest  is  so  basic  to  musical 
balance  and  expression,  every  performer  and  student  of  music  should 
become  conscious  of  its  unique  quality  and"  difference  from  other 
musical  types. 

5.  Music  as  drama  in  action  needs  but  little  discussion,  since  it  is 
almost  overused.  Peter  and  the  Wolf,  by  Prokofiev,  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries  by  Wagner,  and  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  by  Moussorgsky 
are  splendid  examples  of  tone-painting,  in  which  the  music  uses  a 
program  as  its  energizing  force  and  as  the  stimulus  that  creates  both 
texture  and  form. 

6.  Music  as  motive  and  development  differs  from  all  the  other 
types  in  its  emphasis  upon  design— clear  design  capable  of  being 
varied  and  used  later  to  provide  fresh  structure.  The  fugues  of  Bach 
and  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  are  examples  of  this  type. 

7.  Music  as  the  result  of  architectural  shaping  is  a  creative  concept 
which  came  to  its  finest  flowering  in  the  classic  periods,  only  to 
languish  in  the  Romantic  period  and  early  modern  times.  All  music 
contains  some  architectural  elements,  but  in  the  music  of  Mozart 
and  Haydn  the  way  in  which  the  phrases  and  cadences  have  been 
molded  into  subtle  "irregularity  within  regularity,"  into  antecedent 
and  consequent  sections  of  the  phrase,  is  without  parallel  in  music 
history.  Recent  music  of  Hindemith,  Stravinsky,  Piston,  Bartok,  and 
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Walton  shows  a  "neoclassic"  tendency  to  re-establish  the  use  of 
architectural  devices  after  the  primitivist  repetitiousness  of  much 
early  twentieth-century  music  and  after  the  nebulous,  intentionally 
veiled  forms  of  Debussy  and  his  followers. 

8.  Music  as  related  to  mathematical  order  has  arisen  as  the  scien- 
tific age  has  emerged.  It  has  become  one  of  the  things  we  live  by, 
and  we  hope  that  there  has  naturally  arisen  an  art  and  a  music  that 
has  naturally  evolved  scientific  or  objective  procedure.  Ortega 
y  Gasset,  the  Spanish  philosopher,  wrote  of  the  "dehumanization  of 
art"  as  a  major  tendency  in  our  age  and  sees  this  as  the  newest  crea- 
tive direction  in  that  it  has  created  a  whole  new  area  in  the  realm  of 
abstract  art.  Certainly  many  of  the  young  composers  are  attracted 
to  the  mathematical  method  with  its  geometrically  thematic  material 
and  form  structure.  ^Modern  acoustics  has  brought  into  being  many 
new  mechanical  possibilities,  and  Chavez,  in  his  early  book  on  new 
musical  resources,  contends  that  the  only  way  to  new  creativity  in 
any  age  is  through  innovation  and  physical-mathematical  improve- 
ments in  music  performance. 

9.  The  experience  of  music  as  pure  harmony  or  as  pure  timbre  is, 
of  course,  rare;  but  the  vital  role  that  these  two  elements  play  in 
musical  excitation  should  be  made  a  conscious  part  of  musical  edu- 
cation. This  is  particularly  true  because  of  the  growth  of  musical 
expressiveness  in  the  twentieth  century,  which  has  given  specific 
emphasis  to  harmony  and  timbre. 

Democratic  Emphasis 
Another  significant  historical  change  has  been  the  gradual  em- 
phasis upon  wider  and  wider  relation  to  the  lives  of  the  many  as 
opposed  to  the  former  monopoly  on  art  experience  that  was  the 
privilege  of  the  aristocratic  classes  in  earlier  societies.  As  the  relation 
to  life  has  widened,  so  has  our  own  consciousness  of  the  art  and 
music  of  other  peoples.  In  order  to  know  what  our  own  music  is  in 
this  panorama  of  world  change,  we  must  compare  it  as  a  part  of  the 
totality  of  contemporary  musical  expression  against  the  authentic  ex- 
pressions of  all  other  sectors  of  musical  creative  activity.  Although 
they  are  our  neighbors,  we  have  badly  neglected  the  composers  of 
Latin  America,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  and  we  need  to  explore  widely 
into  the  new  developments  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Here  a  large  quanti- 
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tative  scale  can  be  applied  to  make  sure  of  a  complete  range  of  expe- 
rience. Too  often  we  are  limited  to  the  classical  symphony-orchestra 
literature  and  synthetic  exoticisms. 

The  Philosophical  Range 
Most  important  of  all,  in  presenting  to  the  young  the  action  and 
reaction  of  change  and  permanence  in  the  world  of  music,  is  the 
presentation  of  a  framework  by  which  the  student  can  understand 
and  participate  in  the  basic  and  stimulating  philosophic  ferment 
which  permeates  and  energizes  art  creation  in  a  healthy  and  demo- 
cratically tolerant  society.  This  can  be  usefully  achieved  without 
going  into  the  technical  subtleties  of  professional  philosophy.  That 
which  will  be  most  valuable  will  be  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
statement  and  illustration  of  the  most  usual  possibilities  of  opposing 
value  theory.  This  explanatory  process  is  a  particularly  pertinent 
necessity  to  American  education,  since  one  of  our  basic  tenets  is  our 
freedom  and  willingness  to  allow  philosophical  ferment  to  operate 
within  our  artistic  life,  with  no  state-controlled  value  theory  being 
imposed  upon  the  creators  of  art. 

MYSTICISM 

Throughout  history,  much  of  art  has  been  created  as  a  result  of 
mystic  attitude.  The  mystic  feels  that  value  is  determined  not  by 
any  earthly  criterion  but  only  through  an  emanation  from  a  mys- 
terious "unknown,"  and  that  the  greatest  artist  is  that  person  who, 
through  powers  of  reaching  out  beyond  reality,  in  some  way  re- 
ceives meaning  and  value  beyond  the  ordinary  earth-bound  person. 
Examples  of  the  mystics  are  the  Russian  composer  Alexander  Scria- 
bin  and  the  English  poet-painter  William  Blake;  among  the  contem- 
porary composers,  the  French  composer  Olivier  Messiaen  and,  to 
some  degree,  the  Austrian  composer  Arnold  Schoenberg,  with  his 
rejection  of  folk  music  and  his  emphasis  upon  the  rarified  and  rev- 
elatory new. 

IDEALISM 

Another  force  active  in  American  life  was  inherited  from  nine- 
teenth-century romanticism.  This  concept  is  that  art  and  music  stem 
from  idealism— perhaps  a  basically  Platonic  idealism.  The  artist  seems 
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to  say,  "In  the  chaotic  welter  of  life,  experienced  as  reality,  we  get 
glimpses  of  the  exalted,  the  noble,  the  more  nearly  perfect."  All  of 
the  artist's  strength  and  all  his  struggle  should  be  away  from  the  vul- 
gar, the  crude,  the  ordinary,  and  toward  that  experience  in  which 
positive  value  is  revealed  as  he  approaches  the  ideals  of  perfection,  in 
relation  to  which  most  human  effort  achieves  only  a  gross  approxi- 
mation. To  the  idealist-artist,  reality  does  contain  within  itself  the 
essence  of  value,  but  only  in  its  possibility  of  perfection.  Thus,  jazz 
with  its  acceptance  of  the  vulgar,  and  folk  music  with  its  acceptance 
of  the  rough  vigor  of  real  life,  would  both  be  at  a  pole  opposite  to 
the  idealist  drive. 

VITALISM 

With  the  arrival  erf  -the  scientific  age  and  the  entrance  of  a  certain 
religious  skepticism,  on  the  scene,  many  an  artist  returned  to  what 
has  always  been  vigorous  in  primitive  art,  a  sort  of  vitalism— pan- 
theism—as  the  source  of  value.  Walt  Whitman,  with  his  vision  of 
democratic  humanity,  projects  an  art  of  this  kind.  Bela  Bartok,  tech- 
nically an  avowed  atheist,  seems  to  be  reaching  back  in  his  music  to 
a  more  vital  life  expression,  full  of  vigor  and  savage  energy,  com- 
bined with  direct  Hungarian  folk  idioms.  Certainly  the  current 
interest  in  anthropological  research  into  the  currents  of  folk  music 
and  the  widespread  dominance  of  jazz  over  the  mind  of  the  young 
are  outgrowths  of  this  worship  of  nature-vitality.  Frederick  Delius, 
an  outright  pantheist,  and,  to  a  degree,  Claude  Debussy  and  other 
impressionists  belong  to  this  area  of  value  projection.  Perhaps  the 
great  bulk  of  what  we  know  as  "modern  music"  has  grown  out  of 
the  emphasis  of  our  time  upon  this  "vitalism." 

POSITIVISM 

Along  with  "vitalism"  as  a  reaction  to  idealism  in  nineteenth- 
century  music,  and  to  earlier  mysticism,  has  come  the  tendency  to- 
ward a  type  of  musical  positivism:  objective  and  mathematically 
analytical  procedure  as  the  source  of  value.  Mechanical  tendencies  in 
architecture,  emphasis  upon  flat,  square  planes  of  glass  and  brick  and 
metal  as  opposed  to  ornate  design,  abstraction  and  cubism  in  paint- 
ing, and  the  angular  modern  dance  techniques  of  the  1920's  are  all 
outgrowths  of  this  scientific  emphasis.  In  a  general  way,  the  attitude 
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of  positivism  seems  to  say,  "In  the  primitive  stages,  man  was  ignorant 
and  in  his  blind  way  set  up  myths  to  live  by,  and  all  the  weaknesses 
of  the  past  are  the  result  of  infantile  dependence  upon  romantic 
emotion  for  the  creation  of  value." 

In  the  age  of  science  we  can  now  experience  the  adult  adventure 
of  the  active  objective  mind  in  the  creation  of  art.  Hindemith6  has 
taken  such  an  experimental  position  toward  harmony.  He  has  at- 
tempted to  show  that  instead  of  only  a  few  chords  (all  derived  from 
the  overtone  series),  there  are,  according  to  objective  classification, 
an  infinite  variety  of  harmonies,  all  usable  and  justified  aesthetically 
as  varying  degrees  of  tension.  Other  composers  are  exponents  of  still 
other  new  mechanical  means  and  experimentally  derived  tonal  sys- 
tems. The  music  of  Edgar  Varese  is  of  particular  interest  in  the  way 
that  it  combines  tonal  engineering  and  mechanical  sound  with  tradi- 
tional means.  Carlos  Chavez,  in  his  ballet  "H.  P;"  (Horse  Power) 
and  other  machinerrelated  and  machine-derived  musical  types,  shows 
an  interest  in  this  mechanical  and  mathematical  order.  We  are  even 
told  that  there  is  now  a  machine  that  can  write  music  and  that  even 
the  composer  may  soon  be  replaced  by  automation.  "Musique  Con- 
crete," that  music  which  mixes  by  means  of  tape  recorder  all  sorts  of 
experimentally  varied  sounds  (bird  song,  four  octaves  lower— type- 
writers—grass  growing,  with  the  sound  magnified  a  thousand  times— 
etc.)  to  form  the  new  orchestra  timbre,  belongs  in  this  category  of 
objective  emphasis.  The  whole  general  tendency  toward  abstract 
music  belongs  partially  in  this  area. 

TRADITIONALISM 

Still  another  main  stream  of  value  emphasis  is  what  must  be  called 
"traditionalism."  This  is  very  strong  in  our  present  musical  attitude 
in  educational  America.  The  traditionalist  composer  feels  a  keen 
love  for  the  past  and  the  historical  struggle  to  create  ever  more  clear 
and  satisfyingly  organized  practices  and  forms.  Stravinsky,7  in  his 
treatise  "The  Poetics  of  Music,"  champions  tradition  as  the  only  real 

6.  Paul  Hindemith,  The  Craft  of  Musical  Composition,  Vols.  I  and  II.  New 
York:  Associated  Music  Publishers,  1942. 

7.  Igor  Stravinsky,  Six  Lessojis  in  the  Poetics  of  Music.  Translated  by  Arthur 
Knodel  and  Ingolf  Dahl.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1947. 
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road  to  freedom  and  defines  tradition  as  that  body  of  practice  which 
is  still  basically  necessary  and  fruitful  even  in  the  face  of  changing 
dramatic  and  philosophical  emphases.  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  Ed- 
mund Rubbra,  and  William  Walton  in  Britain  are  contemporary 
composers  who  show  a  strong  belief  in  traditional  practices.  The 
neo-classicism  of  Hindemith,  Benjamin  Britten,  and,  in  a  special 
way,  the  later  Bartok  are  all  outstandingly  interesting  in  their  tradi- 
tional emphasis.  In  America,  traditionalists  such  as  Roy  Harris,  Wil- 
liam Schuman,  and  Walter  Piston  work  within  a  neo-classic  frame- 
work. The  traditionalist  says,  "Value  is  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  as  it 
accumulates  into  a  body  of  clear,  stable,  and  healthful  knowledge. 
Only  that  which  proceeds  from  this  accumulation  of  wisdom  can 
hope  to  have  any  permanent  value."  Indirectly  allied  to  traditional- 
ism is  the  feeling  that  value  can  come  only  from  the  developed,  aris- 
tocratic, or  subtly  critical  intellect— that  all  the  great  art  of  the  past 
has  been  stimulated  and  guided  by  the  aristocracy  and  intelligentsia 
of  society;  and  that  the  center  of  value  is  aristocratic  intelligence. 

INDIVIDUALISM 

Opposed  to  traditionalism  is  the  extreme  proponent  of  individual- 
ism who  implies  that  fresh  invention  and  individuality  are  everything 
and  the  time-worn  cliches  of  the  past  are  nothing.  Charles  Ives,  in 
our  country,  achieved  world-wide  renown  by  striking  out  to  indi- 
vidualistic extremes  at  a  time  when  we  were  plagued  by  a  lukewarm 
and  imitative  classicism.  Opposed  to  traditionalism  in  a  different  way 
is  the  humanist-utilitarian,  who  maintains  that  only  "usefulness  now" 
is  of  value  and  that  the  forms  and  patterns  of  the  past  are  outworn 
responses  to  life  that  are  not  adequate  to  new  needs  and  new  condi- 
tions. 

HUMANISM 

Opposed  to  the  point  of  view  which  values  the  aristocratic  intelli- 
gence above  all  is  a  type  of  humanism  which  finds  wisdom  in  the 
common  man  and  which  views  music  not  as  something  unique  in 
itself  but  a  means  of  forwarding  human  social  values.  The  extremist 
here  is  Tolstoy,  who,  in  his  later  years,  held  that  all  art  is  an  affection 
and  indulgence  and  that  the  only  thing  of  any  value  is  man's  indi- 
vidual social-moral  effort.  In  Soviet  Russia,  the  outgrowth  of  this  ex- 
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treme  view  expresses  itself  in  the  demand  that  artists  ally  themselves 
with  specific  social-progress  objectives  and  is  known  as  "socialist 
realism."  In  America,  it  arises  out  of  our  democratic  idealism  to 
create  a  marked  trend  toward  preference  of  ragged  urchins  in 
patched  pants  on  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  cover  and  a  certain 
anti-intellectualism  which  prefers  "Doggy  in  the  Window,"  "Three 
O'Clock  in  the  Morning,"  "Seeing  Nellie  Home,"  and  the  "Synco- 
pated Clock"— all  drawn  out  of  utterly  immediate  human  experiences 
as  opposed  to  more  abstract  or  idealist  mystic  directions.  This  move 
toward  the  homely  and  familiar  can,  of  course,  be  defended  as  a  vital 
outgrowth  of  democratic  sympathy  and  the  feeling  that  value  is 
essentially  sheer  humanity  with  all  its  imperfections  and  faults.  With 
the  imperfections  and  faults  come  endless  heroic  and  sunny  moments. 

There  remain  certain  sociocyclic  and  certain  ethnocentric  theories 
with  subtleties  which  need  not  be  elaborated  within  this  simple  and 
necessarily  rapid  exposition  of  main  currents.  Where  does  all  this 
lead?  Who  is  the  judge  of  value?  God?  Myself?  The  judgment  of 
time?  Virgil  Thomson?  Plato?  The  union  of  experimental  com- 
posers? And,  in  the  face  of  all  this  diversity,  what  should  be  our 
music-education  policy? 

In  order  that  his  mind  shall  open  up  properly  to  the  adventure  of 
new  experience  and  in  order  that  he  shall  clearly  understand  the 
nature  of  vital  art  as  it  impinges  upon  living,  every  American  child 
should  be  allowed  to  experience,  both  through  explanation  and 
through  illustration  with  pertinent  music,  the  whole  gamut  of  artis- 
tic-philosophical conflict— to  play  upon  the  harp  of  life  with  the 
courage  of  a  free  mind.  One  of  the  principal  glories  of  our  intellec- 
tual life  is  philosophical  ferment  and  the  struggle  which  is  its  natural 
outcome.  Let  the  child  experience  "rock  and  roll"  but  always  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  its  "gut-bucket"  nature.  It  should  always  be 
placed  by  comparison  against  its  antithesis,  that  of  idealist  achieve- 
ment and  objectivism.  Let  him  go  deeply  into  the  immediacies  of  his 
surroundings,  but  only  against  the  background  of  "mystic"  poten- 
tiality. Give  him  the  experience  of  escape  from  formalism  into 
rowdy  and  rugged  folk  music,  but  only  against  a  background  of  tra- 
ditional and  formal  culture;  let  him  contrast  it  with  the  subtleties  of 
the  aristocratic  mind.  The  goals  are  fulfilled  understanding  through 
analytical  experience  and  fulfilled  living  through  the  total  richness 
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of  music  as  an  art  and  a  pliable  tolerance  which  is  the  first  requisite 
of  critical  intelligence. 

The  Challenge  of  New  Experience 

The  phenomenon  of  change  or  variety  is  a  challenge  to  critical 
intelligence.  The  analytical  understanding  of  certain  permanent 
truths  have  been  suggested  as  an  important  educational  goal,  but 
equally  important  is  the  understanding  that  artistic  expression  is  in  a 
state  of  constant  change,  that  one  of  the  most  glorious  experiences 
is  to  participate  with  artists  in  the  varying  "frontiers"  of  vital 
change.  Our  age  has  produced  strong  emphasis  on  individualism,  and 
this  could  alone  be  the  basis  for  a  strikingly  vigorous  developmental 
process  toward  the  understanding  of  music  and  all  fine  arts.  Along 
with  this  individualism,  we  have  the  concept  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  its  emphasis  upon  the  cultural  significance  of  little  known  cul- 
tural entities.  This,  too,  becomes  an  area  of  educational  challenge. 

In  teaching  this  phenomenon  of  change,  there  is  a  need  for  a  real 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  In  moving  out  into  the  "fron- 
tier" of  "dynamic"  art  as  opposed  to  "static"  art  and  into  the  expe- 
rience of  subtle  expression  through  new  musical  symbolism,  music 
teachers  will  encounter  difficult  problems.  The  best  solution  for 
teaching  "dynamic"  evolution  would  lead  the  student  from  a  study 
of  primitive-functional  music  into  the  most  spiritually  liberated 
symphonic  and  chamber  music,  so  that  he  can  both  understand  the 
chronological  nature  of  the  evolution  and  experience  the  essential 
differences  in  action  within  himself. 

The  experience  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  musical  expression 
requires  a  great  deal  of  living  with  music  and  a  willingness  to  "risk" 
new  and  increasingly  complex  musical  expression  so  that  the  student 
can  become  familiar  with  it.  The  study  of  harmony,  texture,  form, 
and  orchestration  are  all  extremely  helpful  and  necessary  to  experi- 
ence fully  the  totality  of  music  expression.  If  the  idea  that  music  is  a 
constantly  developing  art  can  be  planted  in  the  mind  of  the  student, 
and  if  he  can  be  given  a  glimpse  of  the  excitement  of  discovery  as  his 
mind  begins  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  more  complex  musical 
works,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  works  which  at  first  seemed 
chaotic  later  begin  to  take  shape  and  meaning  for  him. 

Each  age  has  its  own  emphasis,  and  ours  is  no  exception,  with  its 
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interest  in  the  machine,  folk  expression,  individualism,  surrealism, 
primitivism,  and  the  dissonance  of  reality.  The  critical  intelligence 
must  receive  with  tolerance  and  curiosity  every  vital  expression. 

Some  Educational  Friiiciples 
Within  the  framework  of  the  material  presented  in  this  discussion 
the  following  summary  of  educational  principles  emerges  as  desir- 
able and  applicable  for  the  teaching  of  music. 

1.  We  must  stimulate  an  attitude  of  humility  before  the  vastness 
of  human  musical  achievement  and  a  gratitude  toward  the  artist  for 
his  gift  to  mankind. 

2.  We  should  recognize  the  importance  of  vivid  individuality  as 
a  possible  resource  of  artistic  progress  and  extend  this  consciousness 
beyond  the  individual  to  regional  emphasis  and  vividness  of  national 
culture. 

3.  It  is  important  to  build  a  knowledge  of  historical  interrelation 
of  the  various  phases  of  our  musical  expressions;  to  explain  the  rela- 
tion of  our  immediate  culture  to  basic  European  tradition,  and  the 
relation  of  that  tradition  and  all  others  to  primitive  bases. 

4.  We  must  teach  so  as  to  give  a  sense  of  the  "dynamic"  nature  of 
music  history  not  only  by  stressing  its  aliveness  through  constant 
growth  and  change  but  also  through  its  progress  from  the  "static" 
application  of  localized  custom  toward  its  "dynamic"  relation  to  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  its  relation  to  eternal  spiritual  problems  and 
universal  expressive  needs. 

5.  It  will  be  valuable  to  emphasize  certain  permanencies  by  illus- 
trating with  musical  examples  the  basic  types  of  natural  musical 
interest. 

6.  Students  should  be  led  into  a  natural  curiosity  about  the  ex- 
panding cultural  world  in  which  they  live;  to  go  forward  on  an 
exploratory  experience  into  anthropological  byroads  and  into  newer, 
modern,  ethnographic  developments  through  illustrative  listening 
and  performing  experience. 

7.  We  should  teach  the  importance  of  full  philosophical  range  in 
understanding  music,  and  through  illustration  of  music  used  in 
everyday  experience  to  challenge  every  value  point  of  view,  using 
its  opposite  as  a  means  of  developing  the  young  mind  into  full- 
fledged  intellectual  citizenship.  This  illustrative  music  should  be  the 
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most  vivid  available,  utilizing  the  masterworks  of  the  past  and  music 
created  by  the  geniuses  of  our  own  age. 

8.  We  need  to  let  the  student  luxuriate  in  music  that  is  his  own- 
jazz,  folk  music,  popular  music,  parade  music;  to  lead  him  to  be  an 
intelligent  critic  by  having  him  experience  his  own  world  vividly, 
with  its  own  machine  age  and  regional  emphases,  whatever  they  may 
be.  This  should  be  accomplished  within  the  orbit  of  a  previously 
achieved  musical  framework  of  philosophical  or  critical  understand- 
ing. 

9.  We  ought  to  present  the  finest  of  traditional  music  and  the 
most  subtle  of  aristocratically  intelligent  music,  but  with  the  great- 
est of  care,  always  explaining  that  it  is  not  a.  substitute  for  that  most 
glorious  of  art  experiences,  our  own  creation,  out  of  our  own  needs, 
in  our  own  symbols]  though  it  does  contain  basically  valuable  expe- 
rience relating  to  tfae  development  of  historical  knowledge,  philos- 
ophy, and  musical  technique. 

10.  It  is  very  desirable  to  create  a  consciousness  of  the  importance 
of  new  experiences  and  an  awareness  of  the  growth  of  musical  ex- 
pression through  harmony,  texture,  and  form;  to  show  that  all  music 
and  all  communication  is  symbolism  and  that,  as  this  accumulates, 
the  treasure  of  more  and  more  varied  and  individualized  expression 
comes  into  being  for  us.  Challenge  the  student  to  know  and  to  dare 
to  experience  such  adventure,  with  the  various  "frontier"  artists  in 
music,  such  as  Villa-Lobos  in  Brazilian  folk  music,  Alban  Berg  in  the 
twelve-tone  technique,  Bartok  and  Hindemith  in  the  reassertion  of 
clarity  of  architectural  shaping,  Milhaud  in  polytonality,  and  many 
others  equally  creative,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  vision  of  the  dy- 
namic growth  of  music  in  our  own  time. 

1 1 .  Finally,  we  must  let  the  student  know  he  is  the  creator  of  his 
own  music  culture  and  the  guardian  of  the  totality  of  musical  ex- 
pression; that  through  his  small  share  as  a  performer,  listener,  com- 
poser of  struggling  tentative  pieces,  he  is  contributing  to  a  vital 
result;  that  the  greatest  of  musical  works  is  only  the  sum  or  sublima- 
tion of  the  outreaching  wish  of  the  many  and  that,  through  his  own 
creative  struggle  on  whatever  small  plane  it  must  exist,  the  meaning 
of  the  future  will,  in  part,  be  revealed. 
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The  Meaning  of  Groivth  in  Music  Education 
The  concept  of  growth  or  develop7ie?it—zn&  in  what  follows,  the 
two  terms  will  be  used  as  synonyms— has  very  wide  currency  in 
present-day  educational  thought  and  practice.  Too  often,  however, 
either  expression  is  used  without  precise  understanding  of  its  signif- 
icance for  musical  experience  and  consequently  without  appreciation 
of  its  operational  implications  for  music  education.  Accordingly,  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  will  be  to  set  forth  the  chief  pertinent  char- 
acteristics of  the  process  of  growth  and  their  most  important  bear- 
ings upon  music  education. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  said  that  education  should  be  considered  as 
guided  growth,  and  the. dictum  has  found  wide  acceptance.  What  is 
the  positive,  specific  meaning  of  this  celebrated  statement?  What 
does  it  indicate  in  the  way  of  desirable  policy  and  practice  with  ref- 
erence to  music?  These  are  the  questions  with  which  the  substance 
of  this  chapter  will  deal. 

The  Froblem  of  Change  in  Relation  to 
Musical  Experience 

At  the  outset  it  will  be  helpful  to  point  up  a  contrast,  since  this 
tends  to  bring  thinking  to  a  clear  focus.  The  view  of  education  as 
guided  growth  implies  a  great  deal.  But  also  it  excludes  a  great  deal. 
What,  then,  does  it  exclude?  What  conceptions  of  mental  life  and 
functioning  does  it  rule  out?  What  types  of  policy  and  practice  does 
it  disallow?  It  seems  well  to  begin  by  considering  these  negative 
questions. 

The  basic  datum  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  the  phenomenon 
of  behavior  change.  The  capacity  to  modify  and  change  behavior  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  higher  organisms,  and 
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supremely  so  of  man.  According  to  developmental  theory,  behavior 
change  is  brought  about  by  growth  or  development,  and  numerous 
practical  consequences  follow.  The  opposing  account  is  the  theory 
known  as  associationism;  and  this  too  yields  various  practical  conse- 
quences. 

On  the  associationist  view,  behavior  change  is  produced  by  con- 
necting specific  stimuli  with  specific  responses.  A  rat  in  a  problem 
box  comes  to  connect  one  doorway  with  food  and  another  with  a 
mild  electric  shock;  so  it  soon  begins  to  seek  the  former  and  avoid 
the  latter.  A  child  comes  to  connect  the  word  "times"  with  the  tech- 
nique of  multiplication.  Or  he  comes  to  connect  the  symbol  "1492" 
with  certain  names  and  events,  so  that  when  the  date  is  given  the 
names  and  events  can  be  produced,  or  vice  versa.  Multitudinous  con- 
siderations of  this  kind  have  been  generalized  into  an  inclusive 
theory.  It  is  this  account  which  stands  in  contradistinction  to  the 
belief  that  all  behavior  change  is  produced  by  a  process  of  growth 
or  development. 

There  are  many  variants  of  associationist  psychology,  and  many 
differences  in  emphasis,  with  which  the  present  brief  discussion  can- 
not deal.  It  stems  from  remote  antiquity,  being  represented  by  cer- 
tain Greek  thinkers,  by  Hume  and  Locke,  and  by  Pavlov,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few.  Its  wide  acceptance  in  this  country  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  earlier  work  of  E.  L.  Thorndike,  whose  position  was 
substantially  that  just  indicated,  though  numerous  qualifications  have 
necessarily  been  omitted.  In  any  case,  associationism  in  this  form  has 
deeply  influenced,  and  still  does  influence,  our  educational  practice 
in  music  and  in  many  other  fields.  It  stands  in  striking  contrast,  both 
theoretical  and  operational,  with  the  developmental  viewpoint.  Out 
of  many  such  contrasts,  two  will  be  considered  here. 

1.  The  clear  purport  of  associationism  is  that  behavior  change 
(which,  of  course,  is  the  educative  process  itself)  is  brought  about 
by  the  accumulation  of  specific  connections.  This  immediately  trans- 
lates into  a  certain  type  of  curriculum  planning  and  organization,  to 
wit,  the  setting-up  of  lengthy  series  of  specific  learnings.  Numerous 
courses  of  study  in  many  fields,  emphatically  including  music,  are 
set  up  in  precisely  this  way.  The  presumption  is  that,  if  these  specific 
learnings  are  established,  they  will  be  retained  and  permanently 
available. 
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The  radical  objection  is  that  such  accumulation  is  largely  a  myth. 
Investigation  has  shown  that  many  children,  when  they  pass  on  from 
addition  to  subtraction,  forget  the  "fifty  addition  facts"  before  they 
have  mastered  the  "fifty  subtraction  facts."  No  comparable  research 
has  been  done  in  music,  but  undoubtedly  the  situation  is  the  same 
here.  Evidently  the  accumulation  of  specific  connections  cannot  be 
considered  the  cause  of  behavior  change.  Plans  for  periodical  re- 
viewing (i.e.,  relearning)  are  not  availing,  for  relearning,  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases,  leads  only  to  reforgetting.  Practical  reliance  on  a 
largely  mythical  process  of  accumulation  is  certainly  a  chief  reason 
for  the  astonishing  ineffectiveness  of  a  great  deal  of  teaching,  includ- 
ing the  teaching  of  music. 

The  contrary  view  would  be  that  behavior  change  is  produced  by 
a  gradually  clarifying  understanding.  Such  working  musical  con- 
cepts as  "six-eight  time,"  "dotted  quarter  note,"  or  "phrase"  are  not, 
and  cannot  be,  acquired  once  for  all  at  some  given  moment  and 
thenceforward  retained.  They  are,  at  first,  very  vaguely  appre- 
hended; and  the  process  of  education  relies  in  part  on  their  progres- 
sive clarification  and  explication.  Obviously  this  points  toward  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  conventional  course  of  study  organiza- 
tion. 

2.  A  central  associationist  doctrine  is  that  connections  are  formed 
usually,  though  not  always,  by  repetition.  The  doctrine  has  a  vener- 
able antiquity,  but  for  American  educators  it  is  best  known  as 
Thorndike's  celebrated  "law  of  use."  Here  again  arise  many  practi- 
cal suggestions  for  teaching,  chiefly  of  quite  an  obvious  kind.  An 
analysis  of  the  role  of  repetition  would  be  irrelevant  here,  as  we  are 
merely  indicating  contrasts.  But  it  is  notable  that  Thorndike  himself, 
on  the  basis  of  a  great  body  of  research,  in  effect  repudiated  the  law 
of  use  and  denied  that  repetition  is  a  cause  of  learning,  i.e.,  of  behav- 
ior change. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause?  The  answer  of  developmental  psychol- 
ogy, very  briefly  put,  is  that  behavior  is  changed,  not  by  the  repeti- 
tive establishment  of  specific  connections,  but  by  the  reshaping  of 
total  patterns.  For  instance,  when  a  child  becomes  able  to  respond 
properly  to  the  key  signature  of  E  major,  it  is  not  because  he  has 
connected  the  sight  of  four  sharps  with  a  given  reaction.  His  under- 
standing of  the  staff,  of  clef,  or  other  key  signatures,  of  key  itself,  is 
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involved.  Indeed,  conceivably  he  might  come  to  understand  and  re- 
spond to  the  key  signature  of  E  major  by  understanding  other  key 
signatures,  i.e.,  without  repeating  it  at  all!  So  what  superficially 
seems  a  specific,  definite  connection  is  really  a  shift  in  a  far-reaching 
pattern,  every  constituent  element  of  which  affects  all  others,  and  is 
reciprocally  affected  by  them. 

This,  then,  is  the  psychological  doctrine  to  be  translated  into  in- 
structional practice,  if  education  is  to  be  conducted  as  guided 
growth.  The  undertaking  is  not  simple!  The  notion  of  repetition 
yields  an  easy,  foolproof  teaching  formula,  albeit  a  futile  one.  But 
the  developmental  doctrine  is  hard  to  apply.  Still,  application  is  pos- 
sible. Reliance  must  rest  on  the  intelligent  treatment  of  significant 
experience.  Repetitive  drilling  on  the  key  of  four  sharps  is  probably 
not  repaying.  But  ah -ad  hoc  exposition  of  what  it  means  when  it 
occurs  in  music  with  which  the  child  is  dealing,  and  with  which  he 
wishes  to  deal,  will  be  far  more  promising.  For  it  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce that  process  of  clarification  and  explication  which  is  the  essence 
of  growth. 

The  critical  reader  will  be  aware  of  an  unstated  apparent  assump- 
tion that  must  be  faced  before  passing  on.  It  has  seemed  so  far  to  be 
assumed  that  development  depends  upon  experience  alone.  Does  not 
maturation  also  play  a  part?  Certainly  it  does;  but  the  extent  of  its 
effect  is  a  matter  of  dispute  and  doubt.  Clearly,  it  is  not  an  independ- 
ent influence.  No  one  can  mature  over  the  years  without  having  ex- 
periences. No  experience  can  affect  anyone  not  mature  enough  to  be 
sensitive  to  it.  That,  perhaps,  is  all  that  need  be  said  here  on  this  far- 
reaching  and  intricate  subject.  However,  since  the  present  purpose 
is  practical,  and  since  we  can  control  experience  but  cannot  control 
maturation,  our  chief  concern  must  be  with  the  optimum  planning 
of  experience  with  a  view  to  desirable  behavior  change. 

Numerous  additional  contrasts  between  the  associationist  and 
developmental  viewpoints  could  readily  be  drawn.  But  the  two  just 
considered  are  crucial,  theoretically  and  practically;  they  serve  to 
define  the  issues  and  to  set  the  stage  for  more  positive  discussions. 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  developmental  process?  Which  of  its  char- 
acteristics have  the  most  important  bearing  upon  educational  organ- 
ization and  instructional  practice  in  music?  What  types  of  planning 
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and  teaching  do  these  characteristics  imply?  To  these  questions  we 
now  turn. 

The  Importance  of  Continuity 
in  Groivth  Fro  cesses 

The  most  striking  single  characteristic  of  the  process  of  growth  is 
its  continuity.  That  growth  is  a  continuum  is  a  familiar  and  often- 
repeated  idea;  but  often  it  is  left  quite  vague  and  ill-defined.  Numer- 
ous writers  have  stressed  the  negative  meaning  of  the  proposition 
and  have  pointed  out  that  growth  does  not  go  through  a  series  of 
self-contained  stages,  each  separate  from  and  exclusive  of  the  rest. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  true  and  significant;  and  it  has  many  important 
practical  implications.  But  the  positive  meaning  of  developmental 
continuity  is  far  more  important,  both  theoretically  and  practically. 

It  is  the  strong  belief  of  the  present  writer  that  the  notion  of 
developmental  continuity  cannot  be  made  fully  meaningful  without 
reference  to  the  associated  concept  of  what  Gesell  and  his  associates 
call  the  "growth  gradient,"  and  what  this  writer  has  called  the  "de- 
velopmental line."1 

This  concept  is  basically  very  simple— so  simple,  indeed,  that  it  is 
often  overlooked.  What  it  means  is  that,  while  growth  in  general  has 
certain  universal  characteristics,  we  always  deal  with  some  specific 
type  of  growth.  We  speak,  quite  properly,  of  the  growth  of  an  oak 
tree  or  a  cabbage  plant,  of  growth  in  reading  ability,  or  mathematical 
competence,  or  social  adequacy.  These  are  lines  or  gradients  of 
growth.  Of  course  they  do  not  go  on  in  isolation  from  one  another, 
for  everything  in  mental  life,  and  indeed  in  nature  in  general,  affects 
and  is  affected  by  everything  else.  But  for  purposes  of  clear  think- 
ing and  intelligent  practice,  it  is  very  important  to  recognize  them 
and  to  work  in  terms  of  them.  Much  of  the  vagueness  and  cloudy 
sentimentality  that  infect  so  many  discussions  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment arise  from  the  ignoring  of  definable  growth  lines  or 
growth  gradients.  No  doubt  they  are,  in  a  sense,  abstractions,  but 
since  our  minds  are  finite,  abstractions  are  quite  essential. 

In  terms  of  this  concept  the  continuity  of  growth  means  that  any 
given  growth  gradient  or  developmental  line  retains  its  own  distinc- 

i.  James  L.  Mursell,  Developmental  Teaching.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  1949. 
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tive  character  throughout  its  entire  course.  The  oak  tree  remains  an 
oak  tree  from  the  first  sprouting  of  the  acorn  to  its  final  majestic 
maturity.  The  cabbage  plant  is  always  a  cabbage  plant.  And  each 
must  be  treated  according  to  its  own  distinctive  nature  if  its  develop- 
ment is  to  prosper. 

The  same  is  true  of  mental  functions.  Of  this,  the  work  of  Gesell 
affords  numerous  impressive  illustrations.  One  such  example  is  his 
account  of  the  development  of  reading  behavior.  At  fifteen  months 
the  child  pats  an  identified  picture  in  a  book.  At  eighteen  months  he 
points  to  an  identified  picture  in  a  book.  At  two  years  he  names 
three  pictures  in  a  book.  At  three  years  he  identifies  four  printed 
geometric  forms.  At  five  years  he  recognizes  salient  capital  letters. 
At  six  years  he  recognizes  salient  printed  words.  Here  we  have  a 
schematic  account  of  a  segment  of  the  evolution  of  a  well-defined 
behavior  pattern,  the  behavior  pattern  of  reading.  The  evolution  of 
the  behavior  pattern  is  continuous  in  the  sense  that  it  always  retains 
its  distinctive  basic  character;  for  reading,  always  and  at  all  levels,  is 
the  response  to  and  comprehension  of  visual  symbols.  Reading  al- 
ways has  this  character,  all  the  way  from  the  rudimentary  response 
of  the  infant  who  pats  an  identified  picture  to  the  performance  of 
the  expert  who  can  master  the  content  of  a  technical  work  at  the 
speed  of  a  thousand  words  per  minute.  Moreover,  it  must  always  be 
treated  as  such,  cultivated  as  such,  and  taught  as  such  if  its  evolution 
is  to  proceed  under  optimum  conditions.2 

Such  considerations  have  far-reaching  and  profound  implications 
for  the  organization  of  the  curriculum  and  for  teaching.  If  the  claim 
that  education  is  guided  growth  is  to  be  more  than  a  form  of  words, 
we  must  stringently  ask  ourselves  exactly  what  the  functions  are 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  and  then  set  up  conditions  for  their 
development,  remembering  that  their  essential  nature  remains  un- 
changed at  all  levels  of  maturity.  If  it  is  agreed  that  mathematics,  in 
essence,  is  relational  or  abstract  thinking,  then  it  must  always  be 
taught  as  such,  from  the  beginning  on,  and  never  as  the  routine 
manipulation  of  number  symbols  by  rule  of  thumb.  If  it  is  agreed 
that  natural  science  is  essentially  objective  thinking,  then  again  it 
must  always  be  taught  as  such  and  not  as  the  accumulation  of  facts 

2.  See  Arnold  Gesell  and  Frances  L.  Ilg,  The  Child  jrom  Five  to  Ten.  New- 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1946. 
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and  information.  So  on  for  the  entire  curriculum.  Here  is  the  mean- 
ing, theoretical  and  practical,  of  the  assertion  that  the  process  of 
growth  is  a  continuum. 

How  does  the  idea  apply  to  music  and  the  teaching  of  it?  In  pre- 
cisely the  sense  just  indicated.  From  the  developmental  point  of  view 
the  teaching  of  music  is  not  the  teaching  of  a  subject  in  the  conven- 
tional sense,  but  the  promotion  and  guidance  of  a  growth  gradient 
or  developmental  line,  with  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own— and  a 
character  which  remains  constant  at  all  levels  of  maturity. 

Psychologically  speaking,  the  whole  art  of  music  depends  upon 
the  existence  in  human  nature  of  a  mental  function  to  which  has  been 
attached  the  convenient  term  "musicality."  Musicality  may  be  de- 
fined as  responsiveness  to  the  tonal  and  rhythmic  patterns  which  are 
the  substance  of  the  art  of  music.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  it  is  universal, 
or  very  nearly  so,  among  human  beings,  and  it  seems  to  be  present 
also  among  many  subhuman  species.  Musicality  manifests  itself  very 
early  in  human  life,  in  responses  to  lullabies  and  croonings,  and  to 
the  tones  of  the  mother's  voice;  and  a  little  later  on  in  lalling,  or  the 
repetitive  humming  of  tune-like  fragments, '  and  so  on.  The  concept 
must  by  no  means  be  confused  with  the  concept  of  musical  talent. 
The  relationship  is  simply  that  individuals  clearly  differ  in  their  in- 
nate sensitivity  to  musical  stimuli,  which,  of  course,  is  true  of  every 
type  of  human  responsiveness.  But,  to  repeat,  musicality  itself  ap- 
pears to  be  universal  and  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  ways  in  which 
man  responds  to  the  dynamics  of  his  environment. 

This,  then,  is  the  function  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  all  the 
teaching  of  music.  From  the  developmental  point  of  view,  the  pur- 
pose of  all  music  teaching  must  be  to  bring  about  the  evolution  of 
musical  responsiveness  or  musicality.  The  criterion  for  judging  all 
policies  and  practices  in  music  education  must  be  their  suitability 
for  this  purpose.  Moreover,  the  purpose  remains  the  same  at  all  levels 
of  maturity,  for  the  reason  that  the  essential  nature  of  musicality 
remains  the  same.  In  dealing  with  kindergarten  children,  or  with  the 
members  of  master  classes,  and  indeed  in  the  delicate  and  highly 
individual  coaching  of  concert  artists  and  operatic  performers,  the 
determining  aim  is  always  the  same,  namely,  the  further  evolution  of 
responsiveness  to  music.  Here  is  the  meaning  for  music  education  of 
the  concept  of  developmental  continuity. 
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This  general  statement  can  readily  be  carried  down  into  particu- 
lars, and  to  do  so  will  make  its  far-reaching  significance  more  evi- 
dent. 

1.  The  teaching  of  music  reading  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  dis- 
pute in  music  education  today.  If  the  notational  symbols  of  music 
are  taught  simply  as  an  abstract  code,  as  is  sometimes  done,  then 
clearly  there  is  a  departure  from  the  essential  and  constant  emphasis 
upon  musical  responsiveness,  which  no  rationalizations  can  success- 
fully mask.  So  there  will  be  a  breach  of  developmental  continuity 
and,  in  all  probability,  an  educational  failure.  But  the  symbols  stand 
for  concepts  which  have  musical  meanings,  the  progressive  grasping 
of  which  is  quite  essential  for  any  considerable  development  of 
musicality.  Thus  the  teaching  of  music  reading  can  and  certainly 
should  be  conducted  m.such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  a  better  and  more 
adequate  response  to  music  itself. 

2.  The  teaching  of  music  theory  has  come  to  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  specialized  music  curriculum.  Here  again  a  striking,  ob- 
vious, and  disastrous  breach  of  continuity  often  occurs.  Music 
theory  is  frequently  presented  as  a  sort  of  formal  grammar,  with 
various  rules  of  its  own  which  often  appear  strange  and  arbitrary  to 
the  learner  and  which  are  acquired  by  the  use  of  practice  materials 
without  musical  interest  or  value.  One  may  confidently  say  that, 
when  it  is  so  taught,  it  has  no  relationship  whatsoever  to  musical  re- 
sponsiveness, unless  indeed  that  relationship  is  negative.  Here  again, 
however,  our  developmental  psychology  clearly  indicates  the  proper 
path.  The  content  of  music  theory  has  to  do  with  those  elements  in 
music  out  of  which  its  appeal  and  interest  arise;  and  that  content  can 
and  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  evoke  a  growing  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  and  responsiveness  to  these  essential 
musical  elements.  In  this  case  the  learning  of  music  theory,  like  the 
learning  of  music  reading,  becomes  an  essential  influence  in  the 
development  of  musicality. 

3.  The  acquisition  of  manipulative  technique  is  a  formidable  and 
ever-present  problem  in  music  education.  Very  often  the  acquisition 
of  technique  is  set  up  as  a  separate  type  of  learning,  more  or  less 
completely  divorced  from  the  actual  making  of  music,  and  tech- 
nique itself  is  regarded  merely  as  gymnastic  skill.  Here  again  occurs 
a  falsification  and  a  breach  of  continuity. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  musical  composition,  including  even  the 
simplest  of  children's  songs,  presents  certain  problems  which  must 
be  met  if  the  delivery  is  to  be  satisfying  both  to  the  listener  and  to 
the  performer.  These  may  be  regarded  as  problems  of  musical  reali- 
zation, of  expressive  and  aesthetically  adequate  interpretation  and 
rendition.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  also  technical  problems. 
The  acquisition  of  technique  should  result  from  the  attack  upon  such 
problems,  which  are  both  musical  and  technical,  and  technique  itself 
should  be  regarded  as  the  ability  to  translate  musical  conceptions 
adequately  and  satisfactorily  into  sound.  Thus,  the  familiar  but  most 
injudicious  distinction  between  musical  considerations,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  technical  considerations,  on  the  other,  simply  disappears 
in  a  sequence  of  continuous  musical  development  and  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  musical  responsiveness  which  is  impossible  without  growing 
technical  adequacy,  but  which  tends  to  be  frustrated  when  tech- 
nique is  separated  out  and  treated  as  an  independent  function. 

This  brief  discussion  leaves  many  points  untouched.  But  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  positive  meaning  of  developmental  continuity 
and  to  suggest  the  many  highly  significant  implications  of  the  idea 
for  policy  and  practice  in  music  education. 

The  Nature  of  Growth  in 
Musical  Experience 

Having  seen  that  growth  in  general  and  musical  growth  in  partic- 
ular is  a  continuum,  a  further  question  immediately  arises.  What 
actually  happens  during  this  process  of  growth?  What  is  the  nature 
of  developmental  change?  An  answer  has  at  least  been  suggested  in 
the  contrast  already  drawn  between  the  associationist  and  develop- 
mental accounts  of  mental  life.  But  now  the  topic  must  be  con- 
sidered more  at  length  and  in  its  own  right. 

Briefly  put,  developmental  change  consists  of  the  emergence, 
clarification,  and  explication  of  pattern.  A  relatively  formless  re- 
sponse is  transformed  into  one  that  is  specifically  structured.  To 
paraphrase  in  part  Herbert  Spencer's  famous  definition  of  evolution, 
a  vague  "indefinite  homogeneity"  of  response  becomes  "definite" 
and  "coherent."  The  previous  illustration  of  the  oak  tree  may  serve 
to  illuminate  the  conception.  As  the  acorn  is  transformed  into  the 
mature  tree,  of  course,  a  great  increase  in  size  takes  place.  But,  more 
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importantly,  there  is  also  a  great  increase  in  structural  complexity 
and  specificity.  In  the  same  way  the  vague,  indeterminate  responses 
of  the  newborn  infant  develop  into  the  relatively  clear-cut,  highly 
structured  behavior  patterns  of  the  adult.  It  is  precisely  this  progres- 
sive organization,  this  emergence  of  structure,  that  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  developmental  change.  And  it  occurs  in  the  development  of 
all  mental  functions,  including  musicality.  This  is  the  process  for 
which  we  must  provide  optimum  conditions  and  effective  guidance 
if  the  teaching  of  music  is  to  conform  to  the  claim  that  education, 
properly  understood  and  conducted,  is  guided  growth. 

But  if  optimum  conditions  and  skilful  guidance  are  to  be  provided, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  general  statement  just  presented  and 
to  understand  how  this  basic  process  of  structuralization  actually 
takes  place.  From  the  great  wealth  of  available  material,  three  points 
will  here  be  made. 

i.  The  emergencevand  explication  of  pattern,  which,  to  repeat,  is 
the  growth  process  itself,  takes  place  through  differentiation  and 
integration.  A  musical  example  will  serve  to  show  what  is  involved. 
A  group  of  first-grade  children  learn  to  sing  a  song  by  ear  and  imita- 
tion. As  they  listen  to  the  teacher's  singing,  they  are  aware  of  the 
general  expressive  intention  and  appeal  of  the  music,  and  they  are 
able,  to  some  extent,  to  project  and  realize  these  values  in  their  own 
singing.  Here  is  a  genuine  and  authentic  musical  response,  and  as 
such  it  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is  necessarily  vague,  rela- 
tively formless,  and  lacking  in  precision.  The  children  catch  some- 
thing significant.  Indeed  one  may  say  that  they  catch  what  is  the 
most  essential  thing  of  all,  which  is  the  expressive  beauty  of  the 
music.  But  they  do  not  and  cannot  grasp  it  very  firmly  or  apprehend 
it  with  exactitude.  Perhaps  a  point  here  and  there  may  be  called  to 
their  attention— the  turn  of  a  phrase,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tune,  a 
dynamic  nuance,  or  such  like.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  differentia- 
tion, i.e.,  the  noticing  of  significant  detail  in  a  vaguely  apprehended 
whole.  The  suggestion  is  that,  if  this  small  point  be  duly  noticed,  a 
more  satisfying  projection  of  the  song  will  result.  A  trial  or  two 
readily  proves  to  the  children  that  this  is  indeed  so.  What  they  have 
now  achieved  is  a  superior  and  more  articulated  integration. 

Of  course,  such  a  simple  improvement  of  a  first-grade  song  is  a 
small  beginning,  but  it  is  a  precise  prototype  and  microcosm  of  the 
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whole  process  of  musical  growth  and  of  the  interplay  of  differentia- 
tion and  integration  upon  which  that  process  depends.  As  the  years 
pass,  this  interplay  of  differentiation  and  integration  continues,  if 
musical  experiences  are  wisely  chosen  and  wisely  guided.  Children 
come  to  realize  that  a  piece  of  music  is  more  satisfying,  both  to  hear 
and  to  perform,  if  its  rhythmic  organization,  its  key  relationships,  its 
phrase  structure,  and  its  melodic  and  harmonic  textures  are  firmly 
and  clearly  grasped.  It  is  in  and  through  this  progressive  awareness 
of  constituent  elements  that  the  pattern  itself,  as  a  totality,  becomes 
more  articulated,  more  significant,  more  adequately  appreciated. 
Such  is  the  process  of  musical  growth. 

Two  comments,  both  of  momentous  importance,  must  be  made 
before  passing  on.  First,  musical  growth  depends'  altogether  upon 
study  of  and  dealing  with  music  itself  and  upon  differentiating  the 
constituents  which  determine  its  significant  expressiveness,  its  ap- 
peal, its  beauty.  Musical  growth  does  not  depend  upon  studying 
those  constituents  in  isolation.  Second,  it  becomes  evident  once 
again  that  the  all-too-common  distinction  between  the  musical  and 
the  technical  is  a  fallacy.  Rhythmic  organization,  key  relationships, 
phrase  structure,  and  so  on,  might  be  thought  of  as  technical  con- 
siderations, and  in  a  sense  they  are.  But  at  the  same  time  they  are  the 
constituents  upon  which  the  whole  effect  of  music  and  the  art  of 
music  itself  depend.  They  must  be  progressively  apprehended,  or 
musical  growth  itself— which  is  but  another  name  for  progressively 
deeper  and  more  adequate  appreciation— becomes  impossible.  With- 
out progressive  differentiation,  better  integration  cannot  take  place. 

2.  The  emergence  and  explication  of  pattern  involves,  and  to  some 
extent  manifests  itself  in,  gain  in  precision  and  control.  A  four-year- 
old  child  will  be  clumsy  in  handling  a  pencil  or  in  throwing  and 
catching  a  ball.  He  acquires  precision  and  control,  not  by  drilling  on 
these  activities  as  isolated  skills  or  techniques,  but  through  the  acqui- 
sition of  more  highly  articulated  patterns  of  over-all  behavior. 

In  music  education,  in  all  its  phases  and  at  all  levels,  precision  and 
control  are  an  ever-present  problem.  There  is  the  child  who  "can- 
not carry  a  tune,"  the  second-grade  group  who  sing  a  melodic  con- 
tour very  imperfectly,  the  instrumentalist  who  plays  "wrong  notes," 
the  high-school  ensemble  performers  who  fail  to  grasp  a  rhythmic 
pattern  and  to  enunciate  it  with  exactitude.  As  every  experienced 
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worker  in  the  field  well  knows,  these  are  but  a  scattering  of  in- 
stances,  and  more  could  be  added  endlessly.  What  to  do  about  such 
failures  and  difficulties  is  a  highly  practical  and  urgent  question. 

Usually  the  first  thought  is  to  deal  with  "mistakes"  directly  and, 
as  it  were,  in  isolation.  The  "uncertain  singer"  (less  politely  called 
the  "monotone")  is  subjected  to  drills  on  "matching"  separate  tones. 
The  wrong  notes  played  by  the  instrumental  soloist  are  sharply 
pointed  out.  The  high-school  orchestra  repeats  the  clumsily  de- 
livered passage  again  and  again.  Such  procedures  are  at  best  uneco- 
nomical and  dubious  and  frequently  quite  ineffective. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  any  developmental  sequence,  clumsiness, 
error,  imperfections,  and  uncertain  control  invariably  occur.  They 
are  quite  unavoidable.  But  in  those  processes  of  behavior  change, 
which  we  sometimes  t  call  learning  and  sometimes  call  growth,  the 
most  striking  feature  is  the  progressive  elimination  of  error.  But, 
characteristically,  this  elimination  of  error  is  brought  about,  not  by  a 
multitude  of  anxious  ad  hoc  corrections  and  poorly  comprehended 
drills,  but  by  the  emergence  of  more  clear-cut,  better  articulated 
patterns.  Clumsiness,  error,  and  uncertainty  are  the  concomitants  of 
vagueness  and  can  be  overcome  ultimately  only  by  transforming 
vagueness  into  well-structured  response. 

Putting  the  matter  in  less  technical  terms,  it  comes  to  this.  To 
overcome  error,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  learner  to  know  that 
something  is  wrong.  He  needs  to  know  what  is  right.  The  high- 
school  orchestra  "muddies  up"  a  rhythm  pattern  because  the  per- 
formers do  not  really  sense  and  feel  it.  The  instrumentalist  habitually 
makes  mistakes  in  a  certain  passage  because  he  does  not  clearly  ap- 
prehend its  musical  shape.  The  second-grade  children  deliver  a  tune 
vaguely  because  they  have  only  a  vague  apprehension  of  it.  And  as 
to  the  "uncertain  singer,"  his  difficulty  is  an  inadequate  comprehen- 
sion of  the  singable  contour  of  the  melody,  not  an  inability  to  dupli- 
cate separate  tones  on  order.3 

Clearly,  then,  the  policy  and  practice  of  music  education  at  all 
levels  should  be  directed  to  the  progressive  clarification  of  musical 
patterns.  Too  much  should  never  be  expected  too  soon.  Error  and 

3.  No  doubt  in  all  such  cases,  and  particularly  the  last,  complex,  subtle,  and 
numerous  psychological  blockages  may  be  present.  But  the  broad  statement 
stands. 
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imperfection  are  inevitable  at  early  developmental  levels,  and  well- 
meant  efforts  to  root  them  out  can  do  little  good  and  may  do  much 
harm.  This,  of  course,  is  no  argument  at  all  for  being  satisfied  with 
low-level  achievement  or  for  rationalizing  such  achievement  by 
loose  talk  about  the  "therapeutic"  effects  of  music.  But  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent argument  for  working  always  toward  the  better  realization 
and  enunciation  of  structured  pattern.  The  process  in  and  through 
which  such  structuralization  emerges  cannot  complete  itself  in  a 
week  or  a  year.  It  must  go  forward  for  many  years.  But  it  is  the 
process  to  be  promoted  by  any  program  of  music  education  center- 
ing on  the  development  of  musicality. 

3.  The  emergence  and  explication  of  pattern  involve  increasing 
control  by  generalizations  and  abstractions.  For  instance,  as  the  ab- 
stract idea  of  "fair  play"  becomes  meaningful  to  a  child,  his  social 
behavior  takes  on  more  definite  shape.  Or  again,  as  such  abstractions 
as  "two  hours  from  now"  or  "next  week"  are  comprehended,  all  his 
actions  become  more  planfully  arranged.  Abstractions  and  generali- 
zations are  absolutely  essential;  and  if  there  were  not  a  myriad  of 
them  available  to  us,  our  lives  would  be  a  mere  muddled  fumbling 
from  one  immediacy  to  the  next. 

This  is  just  as  true  in  music  as  it  is  everywhere  else.  The  doctrine, 
which  seems  to  be  at  least  adumbrated  if  not  boldly  asserted  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  that  music  has  some  mystic  power  which  is  dissipated 
by  conceptualization  will  not  bear  a  moment's  scruitny.  It  is  the 
sheerest  nonsense.  Music  undoubtedly  does  have  great  emotion- 
arousing  effectiveness  and,  indeed,  a  highly  specific  emotional  im- 
pact.4 But  it  has  such  an  effect  not  simply  because  of  its  content  but 
because  of  its  organization.  Without  organization,  music  would 
simply  cease  to  be.  So,  progressively  more  adequate  grasp  of  musical 
organization  is  the  very  heart  and  center  of  progressively  more  ade- 
quate appreciation.  And  appreciation,  properly  understood,  ex- 
presses itself  not  only  in  listening  but  also  in  performing. 

Now  pattern  and  organization,  in  music  as  everywhere  else,  de- 
pend on  concepts,  abstractions,  generalizations.  High,  low,  up, 
down,  loud,  soft,  chord,  scale,  beat,  key,  phrase— these  are  a  few  of 
the  very  many  concepts  in  terms  of  which  we  organize  our  world 

4.  The  present  writer  has  frequently  declared  that  music  has  an  emotional 
meaning,  i.e.,  that  it  can  arouse  highly  specific  ways  of  feeling. 
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of  sound.  Without  such  concepts  we  would  have  an  incoherent 
chaos,  not  an  ordered  cosmos,  and  the  art  of  music  would  be  im- 
possible. We  are  able  to  appreciate,  respond  emotionally  to,  and 
through  performance  enunciate  the  musical  thought  of  Mozart  be- 
cause his  mind  used  the  same  musical  concepts  as  those  in  which  our 
minds  operate.  And  the  better  we  grasp  these  concepts,  the  better 
our  appreciation,  our  emotional  response,  and  our  performance  is 
likely  to  be.  Hence  any  well-considered  scheme  of  music  education 
is  bound  to  treat  the  exposition  of  musical  concepts  as  a  central  con- 
cern. 

In  order  to  understand,  think  about,  manipulate,  and  use  any  con- 
cept, it  is  necessary  to  have  a  symbol.  We  could  not  even  think 
about  such  concepts  as  "twenty"  or  "Federal  Income  Tax"  without 
some  symbolic  handle  for  our  minds,  as  it  were,  to  grasp.  Here  is 
another  universal  psychological  truth,  directly  applicable  to  music. 
So,  it  follows  that,  to  develop  a  grasp  of  musical  concepts,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  utilize  and  teach  the  musical  symbols. 

A  few  musical  concepts  can  be  conveyed  in  nontechnical  lan- 
guage. But  in  most  cases  a  special  system  of  symbolism  is  far  more 
convenient,  and  often  it  is  indispensable.  This,  of  course,  is  true  of 
every  special  field— mathematics,  for  instance.  The  standard  notation, 
in  spite  of  its  many  anomalies,  is  our  best  and  most  adequate  means 
of  symbolizing  musical  concepts.  The  familiar  "so-fa  syllables,"  with 
"movable  do,"  constitute  another  symbolic  device,  and  a  very  useful 
one,  for  it  represents  key  relationships  and  tonality  trends  with 
unique  clarity  and  directness.  These  are  our  working  conceptual 
tools  for  coping  with  and  grasping  the  expressive  organization  of  the 
ordered  world  of  sound. 

It  is  altogether  necessary  that  these  symbols  be  learned.  Other- 
wise, musical  development  is  bound  to  remain  at  a  low  level,  and 
musical  apprehension  to  be  vague,  crude,  relatively  incoherent.  But 
how  should  they  be  learned?  How  should  they  be  taught?  How 
should  a  grasp  of  them  be  developed? 

The  general  answer  is  perfectly  clear.  They  must  be  taught  always 
in  terms  of  their  musical  meanings  and  in  application  to  musical 
situations  and  experiences,  never  merely  in  terms  of  verbal  defi- 
nitions and  arithmetical  designations.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  symbol 
"quarter  note."  The  symbol  stands  for  an  abstraction,  a  concep- 
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tualized  item  in  the  organized  time-pattern  of  music.  It  is  this  con- 
cept, not  the  mere  verbal  or  arithmetical  definition,  that  must  be 
grasped.  And  to  grasp  it  involves  a  developmental  sequence.  Chil- 
dren find  themselves  walking  to  music.  They  see,  on  the  blackboard 
or  in  books,  the  notational  symbol.  They  find  that  quarter  notes  con- 
trast with  other  notes— half  notes,  eighth  notes— with  other  musical 
meanings  and  other  symbolic  representations.  They  come  to  realize 
that  quarter  notes  have  a  relationship  to  measure-subdivisions  and  to 
time-signatures.  Thus  the  set  of  conceptual  relationships,  beginning 
with  something  simple  and  vague  yet  valid  so  far,  becomes  more 
specific,  articulated,  and  generalized,  and  so,  pari  pasu,  does  the  abil- 
ity to  grasp  and  respond  to  essential  elements  in  the  musical  pattern.5 

Here,  in  briefest  compass,  is  sketched  a  typical  developmental 
sequence.  All  the  learnings  involved  must  arise  directly  out  of  im- 
mediate musical  experience.  For  instance,  the  differentiation  between 
quarter  notes  and  eighth  notes  must  come  as  a  discovery  of  some- 
thing worth  finding  out  in  music  with  which  one  is.  dealing.  More- 
over, the  differentiation  will  almost  certainly  not  establish  itself  at 
once.  It  comes  as  an  outgrowth  of  many,  varied,  and  convincing 
musical  experiences,  and  clarifies  itself  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Undoubtedly  much  of  the  hostility  of  the  teaching  of  the  nota- 
tional and  syllabic  symbols  arises  from  the  all-too-frequent  tendency 
to  teach  them  in  and  through  verbalisms  and  arithmetic.  On  this 
ground  criticism  is  amply  justified.  But  the  stubborn  and  undeniable 
fact  remains  that  without  symbolism  concepts  cannot  be  grasped. 
And  if  concepts  are  not  grasped,  progressive  organization  is  impos- 
sible, and  development  cannot  take  place. 

Guided  Growth  toward 
Musical  Competence 

The  problem  of  sequence,  that  is,  of  the  order  in  which  topics  and 
material  are  presented,  necessarily  arises  in  all  curriculum  construc- 
tion and  organization.  Upon  this  problem  developmental  concepts 
throw  much  light. 

Such   clarification  is   certainly   needed,   for   the   problem   often 

5.  "Note  values"— quarter  note,  half  note,  etc.— are  excellent  examples  of  the 
symbolic  superiority  of  the  notation  over  language,  for  the  use  of  the  fractional 
designations  is  highly  confusing. 
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proves  baffling  and  is  undoubtedly  much  more  subtle  and  elusive 
than  it  may  appear  at  first  sight.  In  many  subject-matter  fields  expe- 
rience and  research  have  shown  again  and  again  that  some  order  of 
presentation,  which  seems  not  unreasonable  and  has  been  widely  ac- 
cepted, actually  creates  difficulties  rather  than  removes  them.  In 
music  education  there  is  a  wide  variation,  not  to  say  a  confusion,  of 
doctrine  and  practice.  For  instance,  some  have  argued  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  standard  notation  should  be  postponed  until  the  sixth 
grade.  Widespread  practice  places  it  anywhere  from  Grade  II  to 
Grade  IV.  And  it  has  been  successfully  and  effectively  presented 
even  in  the  first  grade. 

Convincing  reasons  for  such  choices  are  usually  impossible  to  find. 
What  commonly  happens  is  that  makers  of  courses  in  music  either 
follow  some  rule  of.  thumb,  copy  practice  adopted  elsewhere  with 
some  arbitrary  variations,  or  accept  without  much  question  the  plan 
of  some  series  of  textbooks.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  rationalize 
these  decisions,  one  encounters  formulas,  such  as  going  "from  the 
simple  to  the  complex"  and  "from  the  known  to  the  unknown," 
which  have  a  certain  obvious  validity  but  afford  little  reliable  guid- 
ance because  they  are  so  vague  that  they  can  be  used  to  justify  al- 
most anything.  To  venture  a  generalization  on  the  great  amount  of 
literature  devoted  to  the  problem  of  sequence,  one  may  say  that 
there  is  probably  no  predetermined  optimum  order  of  topics  in  any 
curriculum  field. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  adhere  to  the  doctrine  that  education  itself  is 
guided  growth,  some  very  useful  and  tolerably  specific  leading  ideas 
emerge,  applicable  to  many  subject  areas  and,  of  course,  to  music. 

i.  If  the  purpose  is  to  provide  optimum  conditions  for  growth 
and  development,  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  plan  turning  on  a  lengthy 
series  of  specific  and  self-contained  learnings  can  be  satisfactory.  Yet 
attempts  to  organize  music  curriculums,  at  least  implicitly  if  not 
explicitly,  on  this  principle  are  quite  common.  The  so-called  funda- 
mentals are  distributed  according  to  some  chronological  plan,  and 
the  supervisory  machinery  is  designed  largely  to  make  sure  that  each 
item  is  in  fact  presented  when  the  appointed  time  arrives.  The  fatal 
weakness  of  all  such  arrangements  has  already  been  pointed  out.  It  is 
that  accumulation  itself  is  largely  a  myth,  which  explains  at  once 
why  the  hoped-for  outcomes  are  not  forthcoming. 
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Under  such  arrangements,  moreover,  the  problem  of  grade  place- 
ment becomes  insoluble.  When  should  we  introduce  sixteenth  notes, 
the  key  of  E  flat,  the  minor  scale?  These  are  cogent  and,  indeed,  un- 
avoidable questions.  Yet,  so  long  as  there  is  a  commitment  to  the 
notion  of  teaching  such  items  one  by  one,  with  the  thought  that 
each  can  be  learned  at  some  given  time  and  thereafter  retained,  there 
can  be  no  authoritative  or  useful  answer. 

2.  Many  music  educators,  aware  of  these  difficulties,  have  turned 
eagerly  to  the  concept  of  readiness,  hoping  that  it  might  offer  a  solu- 
tion, one  which  is  certainly  easy  and  perhaps  in  keeping  with  current 
educational  fashions.  However,  the  interpretation  of  readiness  which 
they  seem  to  have  in  mind  is  usually  very  dubious,  to  say  the  least. 
And  the  actual  practices  which  it  has  been  used  to  uphold  and  justi- 
fy are  of  highly  questionable  developmental  effectiveness.  Limited 
space  forbids  an  exposition  of  the  concept  of  readiness  as  understood 
by  the  best  experts  in  the  psychology  of  language  reading,  who  have 
done  far  more  than  any  other  group  to  give  it  a  substantial  and  well- 
founded  content.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  interpretation  adopted, 
with  suspicious  facility,  by  many  music  educators,  is  of  an  entirely 
different  order. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  thought  is  as  follows.  Children's  early  musi- 
cal experiences  should  consist  of  singing  songs,  playing  simple  instru- 
ments by  ear  and  imitation,  rhythmics,  dramatizations,  listening,  per- 
haps the  making-up  of  tunes,  and  so  forth.  It  is  usually  insisted  that 
such  experiences  should  be  "rich"— one  of  those  popular  eulogistic 
words  that  should  always  give  one  pause.  This  should  go  on  for  two 
years,  perhaps  for  three.  Then  a  moment  will  arrive  when  the  chil- 
dren will  be  "ready"  to  study  the  notation.  Since  the  uncritical  ac- 
ceptance of  this  doctrine  is  extremely  common,  it  seems  well  to  set 
forth  the  chief  objections  to  it  carefully  point  by  point. 

a)  The  first  and  most  obvious  objection  is  that  readiness  so  under- 
stood involves  a  glaring  breach  of  developmental  continuity.  The 
"readiness  stage"  is  regarded  as  a  distinctive  "no  notation,"  "no 
technicalities"  stage.  Then  a  "notational"  or  "technicalities"  stage 
supervenes.  If  we  ask  why  symbols  and  their  related  musical  con- 
cepts should  be  withheld  for  an  indefinite  period,  there  is  no  answer 
save  an  empty  formula.  Must  we  believe  that  a  child's  musical  expe- 
riences will  be  impaired  if  he  learns  to  realize  a  little  of  what  phrases 
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are  from  the  teacher's  gestures,  from  curves  on  the  blackboard,  or 
even  by  looking  at  a  book?  If  he  observes  and  recognizes  quarter 
notes?  If  he  is  brought  to  understand  that  the  4/4  time  signature 
indicates  a  march-like  rhythmic  beat?  The  very  opposite  is  true,  for 
developing  insight  means  gain,  not  loss.  A  progressive  grasp  of  musi- 
cal concepts  is  essential  to  musical  growth  and  to  the  deepening  of 
appreciation.  There  is  no  reason  why  children  should  not  begin  to 
understand  these  concepts  very  early,  and  there  are  excellent  reasons 
why  they  should.  Even  the  vague  and  incomplete  understanding 
which  is  all  one  should  contemplate  in  the  early  years  is  impossible  if 
all  symbolism  is  excluded  on  some  ill-judged  principle. 

b)  How  can  one  tell  when  the  alleged  "music  reading  readiness" 
has,  in  fact,  been  consummated?  The  answer  is  simple.  One  cannot 
tell!  Language  reading,  experts  have  devised  elaborate  testing  devices 
to  ascertain  the  developmental  level  of  individuals,  and  even  about 
these  tests  certain  doubts  may  well  arise.  But  in  music  education 
there  is  nothing  comparable  at  all.  The  proper  time  to  terminate  the 
"music  reading  readiness  stage"  is  sheer  guesswork.  And  what  is  not 
a  guess  but  a  certainty  is  that  children  will  not  all  reach  the  same 
developmental  level  at  the  same  time. 

c)  In  actual  practice,  the  notion  of  readiness  as  employed  in  music 
education  tends  to  work  out  as  a  defense  of  triviality.  Musical  expe- 
riences must,  at  all  costs,  be  pleasant,  appealing,  enticing.  Superficial- 
ity is  a  matter  of  indifference  so  long  as  there  is  attractiveness.  Now 
there  is  an  important  point  here,  for  musical  experiences  certainly 
should  and  can  be  a  pleasure.  But  music  will  not  yield  its  richest 
pleasures  if  it  is  treated  merely  as  happy  play  and  if  the  fact  that  it  is 
an  organized  art  is  ignored  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Musical  growth 
turns  upon  a  progressive  and  continuously  developing  realization  of 
what  music  actually  is.  Therefore  at  least  a  dawning  realization 
should  come  from  the  earliest  years. 

3.  What  our  understanding  of  growth  and  development  clearly 
seems  to  imply  is  a  cyclical  sequence  or  order  of  topics.  This  is  a 
type  of  arrangement  which  has  appeared  in  connection  with  a  num- 
ber of  subject  fields  within  recent  years. 

In  a  cyclical  sequence,  the  various  items  that  need  to  be  presented 
do  not  occur  once  for  all  at  some  predetermined  time.  They  appear 
again  and  again,  always  in  new  settings,  always  with  added  mean- 
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ings.  Thus,  in  elementary  mathematics,  the  concept  of  average  may 
appear  six  or  eight  times  in  the  course  of  six  years.  At  first  it  is  a 
crude,  vague,  imperfect  notion,  though  correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  At 
each  recurrence  there  is  a  new  context,  a  deeper  meaning,  wider  im- 
plications and  relationships,  more  precise  definition,  more  extensive 
applications.  And  the  techniques  for  dealing  with  it  progressively 
emerge  along  with  the  progressively  better  and  better  understanding 
of  the  concept  itself.  The  same  plan  is  followed  in  the  treatment  of 
fractions,  and  indeed  of  all  the  concepts  of  elementary  mathematics. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  curriculum 
in  music.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  treatment  of  the 
musical  concept  of  the  quarter  note,  and  it  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion here  once  more.  At  first  the  concept,  associated  with  some 
symbol  which  may  or  may  not  be  that  of  the  standard  notation, 
points  up,  identifies,  and  gives  meaning  to  a  certain  recognizable 
rhythm  which  can  be  felt  and  heard,  namely,  the  rhythm  of  the 
walking  or  marching  step.  At  this  level,  the  idea  of  "one-fourth- 
ness"  need  not  be  brought  out  at  all.  No  more  is  needed  than  a  way 
of  thinking  about  and  identifying  a  certain  musicorhythmic  experi- 
ence and  a  symbol  to  use  as  a  tool  for  such  thinking.  But  the  con- 
cept is  repeatedly  reintroduced,  always  with  more  clarification,  al- 
ways with  more  completeness.  As  quarter  notes  differentiate  from 
other  note  lengths,  the  fractional  designation  begins  to  take  on  mean- 
ing. Then,  perhaps  later,  the  relationship  of  the  quarter  note  to  the 
time  signature  begins  to  be  clarified,  and  understanding  grows  still 
more  adequate.  Always  the  concept  is  treated  as  it  should  be  treated, 
namely,  as  one  of  the  significant  controls  of  organized  musical  be- 
havior. 

Exactly  the  same  general  plan  is  followed  in  dealing  with  all  other 
musical  concepts— the  minor  tonality,  key  and  key  signature,  rests, 
phrase,  and  so  on.  They  are  first  introduced  at  a  very  early  level,  but 
only  with  a  deliberate  indeterminateness  and  vagueness  and  lack  of 
specificity.  Their  full  significance  emerges  over  a  period  of  years,  as 
a  result  of  a  variety  of  experiences  and  an  increasing  recognition  of 
their  interrelatedness.  Such,  in  brief,  is  a  cyclical  curricular  sequence. 
It  has  numerous  and  striking  advantages,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  noteworthy. 

a)  In  introducing  significant  musical  concepts,  there  is  not  any 
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need  to  wait  for  a  supposititious  moment  when  children  will  be 
"ready"  to  deal  with  them.  They  can  occur  in  immature  form  very 
early  indeed.  For  instance,  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  teaching  of 
the  minor  tonality  should  come  quite  late  in  the  sequence.  But  an 
authentic  feeling  for  the  difference  between  major  and  minor  can  be 
established  almost  from  the  beginning.  Then  can  come  the  contrast 
between  the  major  and  minor  triads,  the  significance  of  the  lowered 
third,  the  structure  of  the  minor  scale  and  its  relationship  to  its 
variants,  the  tonic  and  relative  major.  Instead  of  teaching  the  minor 
tonality  at  some  one  predetermined  point,  it  is,  so  to  speak,  spread 
out  through  a  number  of  years.  So  also  with  all  other  musical  con- 
cepts. 

b)  A  cyclical  sequence  meets  the  vexing  and  frustrating  problem 
of  grade  placement.  *As  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  any  concept  will  occur 
many  times,  with  added  meaning,  the  way  is  open  for  a  solution. 
Which  concepts  should  be  introduced  first?  When  should  each  be 
introduced?  When  should  each  recur?  How  deeply  and  specifically 
should  it  be  studied?  The  general  answer  is:  Whenever  any  such 
concept  has  an  important  and  significant  function  in  music  with 
which  the  children  are  dealing;  whenever  a  grasp  of  any  such  con- 
cept will  lead  directly  to  a  more  adequate  appreciation  of  music  that 
is  being  heard  or  performed.  Thus  it  is  the  musical  content  of  the 
program  that  determines  the  presentation  of  musical  concepts.  Alusic 
is  chosen  for  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  not  for  the  sake  of  illustrating 
or  teaching  the  so-called  fundamentals.  And  the  concepts  needed  for 
dealing  with  it  better  are  developed  as  occasion  suggests. 

c)  A  cyclical  sequence  greatly  facilitates  the  teaching  of  music. 
This  is  of  great  importance  now  that  so  much  music  is  being  handled 
by  teachers  who  are  not  music  specialists.  A  person  with  slender 
musical  training  may  well  hesitate  to  explain  the  minor  scale  or 
even  the  six-eight  time  signature.  But  with  a  little  help  and  guidance 
such  a  person  may  feel  entirely  able  to  highlight  the  effect  of  the 
minor  mode  in  a  simple  song  or  to  emphasize  and  make  clear  the 
characteristic  lilting  effect  of  the  six-eight  time. 

As  a  final  question  it  may  be  asked  how  much  musical  competence 
a  cyclical  sequence  is  likely  to  produce  at  the  end  of  the  elementary- 
school  or  junior  high  school  period.  To  be  still  more  specific,  will  it 
yield  any  genuine  independent  music-reading  ability?  The  answer  is 
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that  it  will  probably  not,  but  that  it  may  be  expected  to  produce  a 
working  insight  into  the  musical  organization  which  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  translate  into  independent  and  facile  reading  very  readily 
indeed. 

Planning  the  Program  To  Promote 
Musical  Growth 

Two  final  questions  will  serve  to  round  out  this  discussion.  What 
is  the  general  character  of  a  program  planned  and  designed  to  pro- 
mote musical  growth?  Why  is  the  promotion  of  growth  in  music 
important? 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  nature  of  the  operating  pro- 
gram, but  a  comprehensive  statement  may  be  illuminating.  The  pro- 
gram contemplated  will  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  musical  experi- 
ences. Many  of  them  will  be  spontaneous.  Many  of  them  will  be  in- 
formal, even  casual.  Many  of  them  will  arise  in  connection  with 
social  occasions  or  with  units  of  work  in  other  fields.  But  some  of 
them  will  certainly  be  preplanned  with  great  care  and  deliberately 
scheduled.  An  essential  requirement  will  be  that  such  experiences 
are  of  prevailingly  high  musical  quality;  for  musical  growth  depends 
upon  the  use  of  music  which  has  a  strong  appeal  because  of  its 
worth,  and  which  also  repays  study  because  of  its  worth.  Through 
such  experiences,  when  given  their  full  musical  and  developmental 
significance,  there  will  be  a  constant,  sequential  teaching  and  study 
of  the  conceptual  patterns  that  constitute  the  basic  structure  of  the 
musical  art. 

The  broad  administrative  implications  of  such  a  program  are  fair- 
ly clear.  It  requires  wide  co-operation  throughout  the  school.  A  suf- 
ficient body  of  musical  experiences  is  not  possible  without  the  active 
co-operation  of  classroom  teachers  and  general  teachers.  But  the 
development  of  the  quite  essential  conceptualizations,  and  the  se- 
quential program  necessarily  implied,  are  not  possible  without  spe- 
cialist service.  Both  generalist  and  specialist  are  necessary  for  an 
effective  program  centering  on  musical  growth. 

Why  is  such  a  program  desirable?  Why  is  it  important  to  promote 
musical  growth?  This  is  our  second  question.  It  is  a  cogent  one 
today,  for  there  are  some  who  would  deny  that  such  a  program  is 
desirable,  claiming  that  musical  growth  is  important  only  for  the 
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few.  Their  view  would  be  that  music  is  a  pleasure  and  should  be  so 
treated.  It  should  be  used  as  an  attractive  interlude,  as  an  occasional 
illustration  of  other  topics  and  other  subjects,  for  its  socializing 
potential,  for  rest  and  recreation,  for  stimulation,  and  so  forth.  Often 
they  refer  to  these  as  the  "therapeutic"  uses  of  music,  and  they  con- 
sider them  enough. 

There  is  a  simple  and  decisive  answer.  Education  has  to  do  not 
only  with  the  present  but  also  with  the  future.  The  time,  the  effort, 
the  money  we  spend  on  education  are  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  congenial  environment  for  children  and  young  people 
here  and  now  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  elevating  and 
lasting  values  in  their  lives.  How  children  and  young  people  live 
today  is  indeed  important.  But  as  educators  we  are  also  concerned 
about  how  they  will  live  twenty  years  from  now.  This  also  must  be 
the  concern  of  music  educators.  To  deny  it  is  nothing  less  than  a 
wholesale  repudiation  of  the  educational  significance  of  music  itself. 

Unquestionably,  music  can  be  a  great  and  constructive  influence 
in  life.  Our  purpose,  as  music  educators,  is  to  realize  this  possibility, 
and  above  all  to  make  music  a  lasting,  constructive  influence.  This  is 
the  central  meaning  of  our  work;  if  it  is  repudiated,  then  our  work 
has  no  meaning.  It  is,  perhaps,  just  possible  to  say  that  we  wish  to 
bring  to  bear  the  therapeutic  potential  of  music.  But  if  so,  it  must  be 
a  life-long  therapy,  not  only  an  immediate  one.  However,  the  very 
notion  of  therapy  is  unfortunate,  for  it  is  negative,  suggesting  cure. 
What  we  contemplate  is  the  establishment  of  an  elevating,  strength- 
ening, ennobling,  consoling,  lifelong  influence,  which  music  can 
certainly  exert. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  this  is  by  in- 
augurating a  process  which  can  move  forward  strongly  during  the 
school  years,  and  which  has  good  prospect  of  continuing  on  when 
school  years  are  past.  This  is  the  process  of  musical  growth.  It  will 
be  frustrated  by  mechanical  formalism.  But  it  will  be  frustrated  just 
as  disastrously  by  treating  music  as  a  mere  classroom  amenity,  an 
appendage,  an  entertainment.  Immediate  musical  experiences  should 
certainly  be  enjoyable.  The  contrary  is  unthinkable.  But  always 
children  and  young  people  should  have  revealed  to  them  that  there 
are  heights  and  depths  of  musical  enjoyment  still  to  be  explored,  still 
to  be  attained.  This,  in  essence,  is  what  is  involved  in  musical  growth. 
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What  is  contemplated  is  the  present  revelation  of  the  beauty,  the 
appeal,  the  potentialities  of  music,  while  at  the  same  time  the  way  is 
opened  to  a  continuing  and  indeed  never-ending  advance,  so  that 
these  beauties,  this  appeal,  these  potentialities  become  the  benefit  and 
consolation  of  a  lifetime. 


CHAPTER      VII 

Learning  Theory  and  Music  Teaching 


LOUIS     P.     THORPE 


American  music  educators  traditionally  have  been  advocates  of 
getting  things  done,  be  it  vocal  and  instrumental  instruction  or  just 
philosophizing  about  the  objectives  of  music  education.  They  have 
not,  however,  been  equally  alert  to  possible  improvements  in  music 
instruction  suggested  by  the  findings  of  research  in  the  psychology 
of  learning.  To  an  extent,  the  upshot  of  this  situation  has  been  an 
unintentional  neglect  of  both  important  factual  data  and  learning 
theory  in  favor  of  more  or  less  traditional  methods  of  instruction. 
As  a  consequence,  the  instructional  program  in  many  instances  has 
lacked  the  direction  which  learning  theory  can  provide.  Theory  and 
practice  have  not  always  been  in  agreement. 

In  the  meantime  whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  the  field  of 
learning  is  due  in  considerable  measure  to  those  who  have  con- 
structed the  various  theories  which  underly  it.  The  future  no  doubt 
will  see  an  increasing  trend  toward  a  needed  integration  of  these 
theories  with  method.  Taken  together,  the  two  represent  invaluable 
equipment  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  and  informed  music  educators, 
especially  those  who  are  doing  what  they  can  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ards of  enjoyable  musical  performance  of  the  nation's  children  and 
youth. 

In  this  chapter,  an  effort  is  made  to  indicate  how  research  psy- 
chologists and  music  educators  can  co-operate  in  formulating  some 
common  principles  and  procedures  for  the  direction  of  effective  and 
enjoyable  teaching. 

Gestalt  Theory  and  Music  Teaching 
The  turn  of  the  present  century  found  both  biology  and  psy- 
chology in  a  state  of  flux,  if  not  confusion.  As  a  result  of  their 
painstaking  researches  regarding  the  behavior  of  certain  of  the  lower 
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organisms,  several  leading  biologists  had  introduced  a  relatively  new 
point  of  view  concerning  behavior.  And  psychology,  because  of  a 
desire  to  free  itself  from  a  too-subjective  approach  to  the  problem 
of  learning,  had  seized  upon  the  biologists'  findings  in  the  hope  of 
making  its  own  discipline  more  scientific. 

In  short,  whereas  learning  had  been  conceived  of  as  an  atomistic 
response  to  a  single  stimulus,  it  now  came  to  be  seen  as  a  total  or 
holistic  response  to  a  complex  situation.  This  type  of  response,  sub- 
sequently, was  believed  to  constitute  a  kind  of  energy  drive  some- 
what comparable  to  the  attraction  of  objects  in  a  gravitational  field. 
Thus,  man  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  learner,  subject  to  the  same 
lawrs  of  behavior  as  other  biological  organisms  operating  in  a  phys- 
ical environment,  the  principal  difference  being  in  the  extent  to 
which  man  could  adapt  himself  in  the  verbal  or  higher  realm  of 
mental  processes.  Gestalt,  or  organismic,  psychology  had  been  born. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  WHOLE  VERSUS  PARTS 

A  top-level  principle  of  Gestalt  psychology  is  involved  in  the 
interlocked  statements  that  "the  whole  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts";  that  "parts  derive  their  properties  from  wholes";  and  that 
"the  whole  conditions '  the  activities  of  its  parts."1  As  an  example, 
it  is  maintained  that  "the  individual  tones  of  a  melody  derive  their 
position  and  appropriateness  from  the  melody  as  a  whole;  their  pitch 
is  selected  relatively  to  their  position  in  the  melody;  the  proper 
emphasis  and  duration  of  each  note  are  also  derived  from  the  nature 
of  the  melody  as  a  whole."2  This  is  to  say  that,  in  the  event  certain 
of  the  notes  in  a  melody  were  changed  as  to  location  or  the  duration 
of  given  notes  were  modified,  the  melody  (whole)  would  be  lost. 
Thus  a  melody,  rather  than  being  a  collection  of  notes  and  other 
musical  notations,  is  a  recognizable  pattern  or  Gestalt  thereof. 

In  the  case  of  music,  a  Gestalt  is  easily  and  immediately  recog- 
nized, and  it  by  no  means  results  from  a  combination  of  the  indi- 
vidual's conceptions  of  its  several  parts.  It  also  is  easier  to  remember 
a  Gestalt  than  to  recall  its  individual  parts.  This  is  because  the 

1.  Raymond  H.  Wheeler,  The  Laws  of  Human  Nature,  pp.  71,  74,  75.  New- 
York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1932. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  131. 
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Gestalt  of  a  melody  is  not  a  sum  of  sounds  but  the  shape  of  the 
movement  passing  through  the  sounds.3 

According  to  advocates  of  Gestalt  psychology,  it  follows  that 
students  of  music  will,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  learn  more  advan- 
tageously by  the  whole  method  than  by  dividing  the  material  to  be 
mastered  into  a  number  of  parts.  By  proceeding  on  such  a  basis,  the 
learner  first  of  all  obtains  a  general  or  "overview"  concept  of  the 
composition,  melody,  or  other  musical  Gestalt  concerning  which  he 
is  interested.  As  a  pair  of  authors4  have  reasoned,  if  the  learner  uti- 
lizes the  whole  method  consistently,  whereas  at  first  the  material 
involved  is  general  and  "undifferentiated,"  in  time  and  with  ade- 
quate effort  the  various  parts  of  the  whole  will  emerge  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  both  their  relationship  to  the  whole  and  their 
interrelationships  w^th  each  other.  More  specifically,  the  learner  will 
come  to  discern  the  meaning  and  patternality  of  the  musical  form 
concerned. 

On  this  basis  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  practice  small  bits  of 
compositions  or  pieces  and  then  endeavor  to  combine  them  into  a 
whole  (the  composition).  Advocates  of  Gestalt  theory  thus  question 
the  advisability  of  practicing  scales,  arpeggios,  various  types  of 
bowing  or  fingering,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  reference  to  their 
place  in  organized  compositions  (wholes).  Such  psychologists  do, 
however,  advise  that  scales,  difficult  passages,  and  any  other  obstacles 
to  smooth,  artistic  playing  or  singing  be  practiced  separately  after 
the  composition  in  which  they  are  found,  and  of  which  they  are  a 
meaningful  part,  has  been  studied  or  practiced  as  a  whole.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  inferred  from  research  findings  outside  the  field  of  music 
education  that  the  performer  on  a  musical  instrument  in  an  ensemble 
of  any  kind  might  well  ascertain  what  a  complete  composition 
sounds  like  before  he  proceeds  to  practice  his  part  in  it.5  It  is  recog- 
nized, of  course,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  or  Gestalt  being 
attempted  should  be  commensurate  with  the  learner's  degree  of 

3.  Herman  Reichenbach,  "Gestalt  Psychology  and  Form  in  A4usic,"  Journal  of 
Musicology,  II  (1940),  62-71. 

4.  Raymond  H.  Wheeler  and  Francis  T.  Perkins,  Principles  of  Mental  De- 
velopment, p.  280.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1932. 

5.  Ivan  Flores,  "The  Effect  of  Organization  of  the  Situation  upon  Reaction 
Time  to  Complex  Situations."  Doctoral  dissertation,  New  York  University,  1955. 
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maturity,  both  physically  and  experientially,  to  comprehend  or 
perform  it. 

Although  evidence  from  research  regarding  the  efficacy  of  the 
whole-versus-part  method  of  memorizing  or  developing  skill  in  the 
performance  of  musical  numbers  is  inconclusive,  it  has  thrown  an 
appreciable  degree  of  light  on  the  subject.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  many  instances  the  number  of  subjects  utilized,  as  well  as  the 
research  design  followed,  obviously  was  inadequate  for  bringing 
about  dependable  results. 

One  of  the  first  investigations  concerned  with  the  whole-versus- 
part  approach  to  practice  was  that  by  Eberly6  in  connection  with 
which  five  subjects  were  asked  to  learn  a  number  of  romantic, 
classical,  and  modern  compositions  by  both  the  whole  and  the  part 
methods.  Although  it  was  stated  that  the  subjects  personally  pre- 
ferred the  part  method,  a  saving  of  time  ranging  from  27  to  87 
per  cent  was  reported  for  the  whole  method. 

In  another  research  study  utilizing  the  piano,  the  investigator7 
included  not  only  the  whole  and  part  methods  but  a  combination 
of  the  two  as  well.  Thus,  by  the  first  approach  the  subjects  played 
the  musical  score  from  beginning  to  end  without  stopping;  in  the 
second  they  practiced  certain  units  of  the  score  an  equal  number  of 
times;  and  by  the  combination  method  they  first  played  the  number 
from  beginning  to  end  and  then  practiced  an  equal  number  of  times 
all  measures  in  which  errors  had  been  noted.  Although  the  author 
reported  that  the  effectiveness  of  a  given  method  appeared  to  be  a 
function  of  the  type  of  musical  material  practiced,  it  again  was 
evident  that,  in  general,  practice  by  the  whole  method  was  more 
productive  than  that  by  the  part  method. 

In  her  own  study  of  the  whole-versus-part  method  of  memorizing 
piano  music,  Rubin-Rabson8  found  that  neither  approach  appeared 
to  be  superior  to  the  other.  In  short,  competence  in  retention  was 
not  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  method  of  practice  used.  Perform- 

6.  Reported  in  Grace  Rubin-Rabson,  "Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Memo- 
rizing Piano  Music:  III.  A  Comparison  of  Whole  and  Part  Approach,"  Journal 
of  Educational  Psychology,  XXXI  (September,  1940),  462-70. 

7.  Roberta  W.  Brown,  "A  Comparison  of  the  'Whole,'  'Part,'  and  'Combination' 
Methods  of  Learning  Piano  Music,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology,  XI 
(June,  1928),  235-47. 

8.  Rubin-Rabson,  op.  cit. 
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ance  of  even  minor  details  of  a  composition  was  not  influenced  by 
the  approach  to  practice  in  which  the  subjects  engaged. 

However,  the  part  method  of  memorizing  music  is  not  without 
evidences  of  merit.  O'Brien9  found  that  when  a  combination  of  the 
visual,  auditory,  and  tactile  methods  of  memorizing  music  is  adhered 
to,  a  saving  in  time  in  favor  of  the  part  method  of  from  25  to  65 
per  cent  can  be  anticipated.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  in  finding 
between  this  study  and  the  one  by  Rubin-Rabson  possibly  could  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  O'Brien's  investigation 
the  compositions  to  be  memorized  were  thirty-two  measures  in 
length,  those  in  Rubin-Rabson's  study  were  eight  measures  in  length. 

In  a  more  recent  research,  a  student  of  the  present  writer  studied 
the  musical  development  of  two  groups  of  thirteen  seventh-  and 
eighth-grade  pupils  (equated  as  to  instrument  played,  grade  in 
school,  intelligence  quotient,  and  musical  talent)  taught  by  the 
holistic  method  as  advocated  by  Wheeler  and  the  part  (contiguous 
conditioning)  method  as  propounded  by  Guthrie.  The  instruments 
taught  included  the  flute,  clarinet,  cornet,  and  French  horn.  Tape 
recordings  were  made  of  the  performances  of  each  pupil  at  both  the 
middle  and  the  end  of  the  training  program,  following  which  they 
were  rated  by  a  "jury"  of  experienced  musicians.  Reeves  concluded 
that,  whereas  "the  Wheeler  method  appeared  to  be  strongest  in  its 
influence  on  the  department  of  the  interpretation  aspect  of  instru- 
mental musicianship  .  .  .  the  Guthrie  method  appeared  to  be  strong- 
est in  its  influence  on  the  development  of  technic."10 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  reported,  apparently  the  generaliza- 
tion can  be  drawn  that,  under  some  circumstances,  the  whole  method 
of  learning  music  is  productive  of  superior  results,  that  is,  when  the 
extent  or  size  of  the  unit  of  material  or  skill  to  be  mastered  is  not 
too  great  and  when  it  is  appropriate  to  the  maturational  level  of  the 
learner.  On  the  other  hand,  it  follows  that,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
fields  of  endeavor,  a  relatively  large  score  of  music  or  skill  will  tend 
to  be  learned  most  economically  by  the  part  method.  As  a  student 

9.  C.  C.  O'Brien,  "Part  and  Whole  Methods  in  die  Memorization  of  Piano 
Music,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XXXIV  (December,  1943),  552-60. 

10.  William  N.  Reeves,  "An  Exploratory  Study  of  Two  Sets  of  Learning 
Principles  Derived  from  the  Learning  Theories  of  Guthrie  and  Wheeler  as  They 
Relate  to  the  Development  of  Instrumental  Musicianship,"  p.  46.  Doctoral  disser- 
tation, University  of  Southern  California,  1954. 
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of  the  subject  has  written,  "The  method  used  will  depend  on  the 
size,  difficulty,  and  meaning  of  the  material  to  be  memorized  as  well 
as  the  performance  [physical  and  mental  maturation]  level  of  the 
subjects  involved."11 

INSIGHT  OR  PATTERN-LEARNING 

Insight  refers  to  the  ability  of  an  individual  to  discern  relationships 
in  a  new  or  problematic  situation  which  could  lead  to  the  making 
of  an  adaptive  adjustment,  the  solution  of  a  problem,  or  improve- 
ment in  a  skill.  Physiologically,  insight  is  believed  by  Gestaltists  to 
represent  "a  special  kind  of  neural  or  cortical  organization  that  is 
established  as  soon  as  the  organism  achieves  its  purposes,"  e.g., 
reaches  its  goal.12  Virtually  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  somewhat 
sudden  recognition  which,  following  a  certain  amount  of  groping 
with  a  difficult  situation  or  problem,  quickly  solves  the  situation. 
It  is  this  falling  into  a  meaningful  pattern— the  fitness  of  things— 
which  Gestalt  psychology  calls  the  gaining  of  insight.  Such  a  con- 
clusion to  a  learning  situation  also  is  referred  to  as  making  a  closure. 

In  the  musical  field,  as  in  many  other  areas  involving  motor  skills, 
insight  frequently  is  developed  by  a  gradual  process— not  necessarily 
suddenly.  As  a  case  in  point,  in  the  instance  of  learning  to  play  the 
clarinet,  for  example,  the  first  movements  characteristically  are 
awkward  and  gross.  With  the  development  of  insight,  based  on  the 
results  of  motivated  practice,  such  movements  become  increasingly 
"differentiated,"  more  precise  and  goal-directed.  As  the  process  goes 
forward,  even  finer  muscular  co-ordinations  emerge,  always  in  their 
appropriate  place  in  the  total  Gestalt  of  skilful  performing.  This 
eventual  appearance  of  facile  and  frequently  artistic  performances 
on  a  musical  instrument  from  the  learner's  point  of  view  is  described 
as  the  acquisition  of  insight.13  The  same  could  be  said  regarding 
competence  in  any  type  of  instrumental  or  vocal  performance. 

ii.  Robert  W.  Lundin,  An  Objective  Psychology  of  Music,  p.  120.  New  York: 
Ronald  Press  Co.,  1953. 

12.  George  W.  Hartmann,  "The  Field  Theory  of  Learning  and  Its  Educational 
Consequences,"  in  The  Psychology  of  Learning,  pp.  191-92.  Forty-first  Yearbook 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  II.  Chicago:  Distributed 
by  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1942. 

13.  Wheeler  and  Perkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  254.  See  also  Ralph  D.  Lambert,  "An  Ap- 
proach to  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Piano  Instruction  through  Active  Com- 
prehension of  the  Music  Taught."  Doctoral  dissertation,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  1951. 
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The  various  characteristics  of  insightful  learning  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Hilgard14  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (a)  It  de- 
pends upon  capacity— -the  more  mature  the  learner,  the  more  readily 
insight  is  achieved,  (b)  It  depends  upon  previous  experience— al- 
though not  assured  as  a  result  of  such  experience,  insight  is  not 
possible  of  attainment  without  it.  (c)  It  depends  upon  the  situation 
—unless  a  situation  is  so  patterned  that  it  can  be  structured  by  the 
learner,  insight  cannot  be  gained,  (d)  Insight  frequently  follows  a 
period  of  trial  and  error— if  a  problem  is  difficult  for  the  learner,  he 
will  engage  in  some  fumbling  before  insight  occurs,  (e)  Solutions 
gained  by  insight  can  be  repeated— once  a  problem  has  been  solved 
or  skill  attained,  the  individual  can  repeat  his  performance  under 
similar  conditions,  (f )  Once  attained,  insight  can  be  utilized  in  new 
situations— a  musician-  who  has  manipulated  certain  positions  on  a 
trombone  in  performing  a  difficult  passage  will  turn  to  the  same 
procedure  in  later  attempts  to  play  the  same  passage. 

LEVEL  OF  ASPIRATION  AND  EGO-INVOLVEMENT 

Gestalt  theory  is  greatly  concerned  with  the  problem  of  what  is 
called  "level  of  aspiration."15  This  expression  has  reference  to  the 
learner's  immediate  goal  and  is  determined  by  his  concept  of  both 
his  ability  and  his  previous  achievements.  A  number  of  psychological 
investigations  have  shown  that,  although  some  pupils  are  sufficiently 
realistic  to  set  their  goals  at  a  point  which  can  be  realized,  many 
others  either  exaggerate  their  previous  successes  or  set  their  goals  so 
low  as  to  safeguard  themselves  against  the  possibility  of  failure. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  whenever  a  learner  is  motivated  to 
achieve  a  given  goal  he  is  "ego-involved."  This  is  tantamount  to 
saying  that,  if  the  individual  is  expected  to  strive  toward  a  given 
level  of  success,  the  goal  involved  must  be  meaningful  to  him  and 
must  be  within  his  reach.  No  one  is  adequately  ego-involved  if  the 
problem  facing  him  is  so  difficult  as  to  make  success  virtually  impos- 
sible or  so  easy  as  to  be  beneath  his  notice.  Just  as  a  pupil  with  sub- 
normal mentality  would  make  no  effort  to  become  the  "star"  reader 

14.  Ernest  R.  Hilgard,  Theories  of  Learning,  pp.  234-40.  New  York:  Appleton- 
Cetntury-Crofts,  Inc.,  1956. 

15.  Kurt  Lewin,  A  Dynamic  Theory  of  "Personality,  p.  251.  New  York:  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1935. 
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in  his  class,  an  intellectually  superior  child  would  spurn  an  arith- 
metic book  intended  for  pupils  in  a  lower  grade. 

By  the  same  token,  a  violin  student  would  not  be  motivated  to 
master  the  Kreutzer  etudes  or  the  more  intricate  Sevcik  bowing 
exercises  before  he  had  been  successful  with  simpler  preliminary 
materials  of  the  same  kind,  and  neither  would  an  advanced  student 
of  the  flute  welcome  (be  ego-involved)  playing  duets  with  begin- 
ners on  the  same  instrument.  It  is  only  njoithin  a  limited  area  of 
difficulty  where  either  success  or  failure  are  possible  outcomes  that 
music  pupils  logically  can  be  said  to  be  ego-involved,  that  is,  mo- 
tivated. Thus  it  follows  that  music  teachers,  as  well  as  band,  orches- 
tra, and  choral  conductors,  should  seek  to  adapt  their  requirements 
to  a  level  of  difficulty  adequate  for  motivating  their  charges  to 
enthusiastic  effort,  but  which  at  the  same  time  are  sufficiently  simple 
and  attractive  to  be  motivating. 

An  additional  safeguard  to  motivation  is  that  of  taking  into  ac- 
count a  given  pupil's  emotional  problems  which  may  constitute  a 
block  of  sufficient  proportions  to  inhibit  the  manifestation  of  his 
actual  ability,  musically  or  otherwise.  No  one  is  markedly  ego- 
involved  regarding  the  acquisition  of  technique  vocally  or  on  a 
musical  instrument  when  he,  at  the  same  time,  is  coping  with  tension- 
producing  frustrations  or  conflicts.16  As  an  example  may  be  men- 
tioned the  plight  of  young  boys  who,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
baseball  season  is  in  full  swing,  are  forced  by  parents  who  are 
possibly  inordinately  concerned  with  family  "status"  to  practice 
the  piano  when  their  peers  are  waiting  for  them  on  the  nearest  "sand 
lot."  Even  more  serious  is  the  situation,  in  reverse,  of  the  more 
advanced  music  student  whose  parents  or  others  militantly  oppose 
his  decision  to  make  a  career  of  music.  It  is  a  combination  of  ability, 
cultural  background,  and  personal  aspiration  which  determines  what 
the  individual  will  endeavor  to  learn.17 

Students  of  Gestalt  theory  regard  motivation  as  the  reason  for 
doing  something— it  represents  "a  tension  which  demands  resolution 

16.  Louis  P.  Thorpe  and  x\llen  W.  Schmuller,  Contemporary  Theories  of 
Learning,  p.  246.  New  York:  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1954. 

17.  Gloria  J.  Fischer,  "The  Influence  of  General  and  Specific  Goal  Orientation 
on  Intentional  and  Latent  Learning."  Doctoral  dissertation,  Purdue  University, 
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toward  a  goal."  Such  energized  behavior  can  be  induced  in  at  least 
four  ways:  (a)  by  controlling  internal  stimulation,  i.e.,  by  depriving 
an  individual  of  food  or  confronting  him  with  a  situation  conducive 
to  the  excitation  of  glandular  reactions,  (b)  by  appealing  to  needs 
and  desires,  such  as  social  approval  or  a  sense  of  personal  worth, 
(c)  by  reducing  (or  raising)  the  complexity  of  a  task  to  the  learner's 
level  of  insight,  and  (d)  by  providing  a  teacher  whose  type  of  per- 
sonality more  or  less  spontaneously  incites  the  learner  to  action.18 
The  implications  of  most  of  these  forms  of  ego-involvement  for  the 
teaching  of  music  should  be  evident. 

An  instance  of  an  attempt  to  measure  the  effect  of  certain  incen- 
tives on  the  ability  to  memorize,  in  this  case  piano  music,  is  that 
reported  by  Rubin-Rabson,19  in  which  the  subjects  were  asked  to 
learn  unfamiliar  music  (a)  merely  under  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  situation,  (b)  by  being  stimulated  with  verbal  encouragement  to 
work  with  maximum  intensity  and  speed,  and  (c)  under  the  incen- 
tive of  a  cash  reward  commensurate  with  the  speed  achieved.  When 
speed  and  accuracy  of  learning  showed  no  relation  to  the  type  of 
method  utilized,  the  investigator  was  moved  to  conclude  that  "for 
each  individual,  a  minimum  number  of  trials  is  required  to  bring  the 
learning  of  a  complicated  skill  such  as  piano-playing  to  a  given  point 
of  perfection,  and  this  number  cannot  be  reduced  by  adding  incen- 


tives." 


Nevertheless,  the  psychologist  of  Gestalt  persuasion  probably 
would  contend  not  only  that  the  conditions  of  motivation  used  in 
the  study  were  superficial  but  that  there  actually  was  little  or  no 
difference  among  them.  Had  some  of  the  more  dynamic  motivating 
situations  been  in  the  picture,  it  is  believed  that  the  effects  of  ego- 
involvement,  coupled  with  level  of  aspiration,  would  have  been  in 
evidence.20 

HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  PACING 

It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  Gestalt  psychology  that  the  ability  to 
master  skills,  musical  or  otherwise,  is  limited  by  the  degree  of 

18.  Wheeler  and  Perkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  408-10. 

19.  Grace  Rubin-Rabson,  "Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Memorizing  Piano 
Music:  IV.  The  Effect  of  Incentives,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology, 
XXXIII  (January,  1941),  45-54. 

20.  Rutherford  E.  Lockette,  "The  Effect  of  Level  of  Aspiration  upon  the 
Learning  of  Skills."  Doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  Illinois,  1955. 
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maturation,  both  physiological  and  intellectual,  attained  by  the 
learner  in  a  given  educational  situation.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by 
prominent  advocates21  of  this  system  of  learning,  "It  has  been  sus- 
pected, all  along,  that  motivation  is  a  basic  condition  of  the  learning 
process,  even  in  human  adults,  for  it  was  basic  to  the  development 
of  motility  in  the  embryo,  to  the  evolution  of  the  learning  process 
in  the  animal  scale,  to  the  infant's  acquisition  of  motor  co-ordination, 
and  to  the  development  of  intelligence  in  the  child."  In  brief,  ma- 
turation, which  involves  much  more  than  growth  in  physical  pro- 
portions, is  the  process  by  which  motor  learning,  including  skills  in 
singing  or  performance  on  a  musical  instrument,  which  at  first  is 
gross  and  awkward  gradually  becomes  differentiated  to  the  point 
where  the  organism  acts  with  certainty  and  precision. 

Prominent  in  the  larger  category  of  skills  acquired  by  way  of 
maturation  is  that  called  by  Gestaltists  stimulation-induced  matura- 
tion, or  the  type  of  development  characterized  by  an  increase  not 
only  in  motor  skills  but  also  in  skills  involving  insight,  understand- 
ing, and  other  intellectual  functions.  In  short,  whereas  some  theorists 
limit  the  term  maturation  to  patterns  of  physical  growth,  the  Gestalt 
school  of  thought  defines  it  as  well  in  relation  to  learning  which  is 
the  result  of  having  been  exposed  to  motivated  practice  of  some 
kind,  i.e.,  memorizing  poetry,  learning  a  new  language,  or  mastering 
the  intricacies  of  mathematics.  In  the  instance  of  music,  such  stimu- 
lation-induced maturation  would  include  the  skills  exemplified  in 
sight  reading,  transposing  from  one  key  to  another^  arranging  the 
musical  score  for  a  church  choir,  conducting  an  orchestra,  and  so  on. 

It  should,  however,  be  recognized  that,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  maturation  in  the  learning  process,  the  music  teacher  should  be 
sensitive  to  the  appearance  of  readiness  to  learn.  Such  readiness  in- 
volves physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional  factors,  including 
previous  experiences  and  interests,  all  of  which  combine  to  influence 
the  rate  at  which  new  skills  can  be  acquired.  As  has  been  stated  by  a 
recent  writer,-  "Much  of  what  is  essential  to  the  music  student  can 
be  learned  much  more  quickly  and  with  less  arduous  drill  if  the 
teacher  waits  for  the  greater  maturity  and  wider  range  of  experience 
[stimulation-induced  maturation]  that  comes  with  adequate  readi- 

zi.  Wheeler  and  Perkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  242. 
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ness."22  Therefore,  if  motivation  to  learn  is  to  be  assured,  the  impli- 
cation for  the  vocal  or  instrumental  teacher  is  that  he  avoid  starting 
a  pupil  too  early  in  the  mastering  of  a  given  neuromuscular  or  intel- 
lectual skill. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  maturation  factor  in  Gestalt  theory  is 
the  factor  called  pacing,  or  the  intelligent  distribution  of  work  and 
rest  periods  in  the  mastery  of  new  materials  or  problems  on  the  part 
of  the  learner.  Such  distribution  is  intended  to  insure  the  steady 
development  of  insight  by  the  pupil  at  all  levels  of  maturation. 
Indeed,  it  is  based  on  the  construct  that  moderate  stimulation,  rather 
than  overstimulation  or  understimulation,  will  enable  the  learner  to 
solve  his  problems  with  a  minimum  of  fumbling  or  trial  and  error. 
Pacing,  tailored  to  the  maturation  level  of  the  individual  pupil,  can 
be  carried  on  both  vertically  and  horizontally . 

By  vertical  pacing  is  meant  presenting  to  the  learner  increasingly 
difficult  or  complex  tasks  to  perform  as  he  develops,  i.e.,  as  he 
becomes  more  mature  (manifests  greater  insight)  regarding  the  type 
of  tasks  involved.  "The  increase  in  stimulation  and  in  difficulty  of 
problems  should  not  at  any  time  be  faster,"  says  the  Gestaltist,  "than 
the  child's  rate  of  maturation  [organic  or  stimulation  induced,  or 
both],  otherwise  repeated  failures  to  master  the  tasks  at  hand  are 
induced."23  Furthermore,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  ma- 
turing process  which,  under  adequate  stimulation,  does  its  work 
while  the  learner  rests,  once  he  has  mastered  a  given  problem  or  skill 
he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  solve  a  more  difficult  problem  or 
skill  until  a  rest  period  has  elapsed. 

Theoretically,  so  say  Wheeler  and  Perkins,24  if  the  stimulating 
situation  is  adequately  controlled,  the  learner  should  be  able  readily 
to  solve  a  new  problem  the  first  time  it  is  attempted.  If  he  must 
resort  to  fumbling  or  so-called  trial-and-error  behavior,  it  is  evident 
that  he  is  not  sufficiently  mature  regarding  the  problem  to  be  in  a 
position  to  handle  it  adequately.  In  such  an  instance,  the  pupil,  of 
necessity,  will  need  to  resort  to  the  gradual  development  of  maturity 
(insight)  in  relation  to  the  problem. 

22.  Neal  E.  Glenn,  Teaching  Music  in  Our  Schools,  p.  39.  Dubuque,  Iowa: 
William  C.  Brown  Co.,  1951. 

23.  Wheeler  and  Perkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  197. 

24.  Ibid. 
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To  the  music  teacher,  this  would  mean  that  tasks  to  be  learned 
by  a  given  pupil,  be  they  skills  on  the  French  horn,  technique  on 
the  cello,  singing  in  a  mixed  choir,  or  perchance  "stunts"  on  percus- 
sion instruments,  should  be  graded  as  to  difficulty  on  so  gradual  and 
interesting  an  ascending  scale  that  the  learner  has  a  maximum  chance, 
because  of  increasing  maturity,  of  succeeding  in  each  successive  task. 

By  horizontal  pacing  is  meant  selecting  the  psychologically  op- 
timum distribution  of  periods  of  work  (practice)  and  rest  in  con- 
nection with  the  mastery  of  either  skills  or  conceptual  materials. 
In  short,  Gestalt  theory  holds  that,  since  the  process  of  stimulation- 
induced  maturation  goes  on  ivhile  the  individual  rests,  his  best  pro- 
cedure is  to  so  distribute  his  study  or  practice  periods  as  to  secure 
maximum  benefits  from  his  efforts.  Incongruous  as  it  may  seem,  the 
individual  learns  when  he  is  not  working  (practicing).  In  fact, 
pacing  (also  called  spacing)  prevents  such  overstimulation  as  holds 
maturation  at  a  standstill  and  may  even  prevent  a  decline  in  the 
rate  at  which  learning  was  going  forward. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Gestalt  system  of  learning,  without  benefit 
of  pacing,  the  learner  loses  interest  in  study  or  practice,  becomes 
fatigued,  and  subsequently  makes  little  or  no  progress.  This  is  be- 
cause the  process  of  maturation  going  on  in  the  nervous  system  has 
ceased  to  function,  and  what  is  called  an  irradiation  pattern  has  set  in. 
According  to  Snoddy,25  author  of  the  concept  of  irradiation  pattern, 
it  refers  to  a  process  of  neuromuscular  disorganization  which  devel- 
ops when  inadequate  rest  is  engaged  in  and  which  manifests  itself 
in  such  characteristics  as  lack  of  interest,  inability  to  make  satisfac- 
tory co-ordinations,  failure  to  see  details,  and  general  lassitude.  These 
and  other  symptoms  of  irradiation  set  in  whenever  work  or  practice 
periods  are  sufficiently  prolonged.  Furthermore,  failure  to  indulge 
in  successive  rest  periods  may  even  result  in  a  reversal  of  the  matura- 
tion process  itself. 

Thus,  whereas  to  pace  work  sessions  means  to  get  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  maturation  (increased  skill)  from  practicing  the 
activities  selected,  failure  to  pace  brings  in  its  wake  overstimulation 
and  a  reversal  of  the  benefits  of  the  time  and  energy  invested  in  the 
practice. 

25.  G.  S.  Snoddy,  "Evidence  for  a  Universal  Shock  Factor  in  Learning,"  Jour- 
nal of  Experimental  Psychology,  XXXV  (October,  1945),  403-17. 
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Although  it  is  limited,  evidence  touching  the  advantage  of  ade- 
quately distributed  practice  over  less  carefully  planned  pacing  of 
work  and  rest  periods  is  available.  For  example,  in  a  field  outside  of 
music,  the  subjects  in  the  previously  reported  investigation  by 
Snoddy26  were  required  to  practice  "star-tracing"  by  moving  a 
stylus  through  a  notched  path  in  a  figure  shaped  like  a  star  and  seen 
through  a  mirror,  while  at  all  times  attempting  to  avoid  touching  the 
sides  of  the  path.  One  group  of  subjects,  Group  A,  was  required  to 
make  one  complete  circuit  of  the  star  each  day  for  forty  consecutive 
days.  Group  B  was  required  to  make  ten  continuous  circuits  per  day 
on  alternative  days  over  the  same  period  of  forty  days.  Thus,  since 
one  group  made  only  a  single  circuit  each  day  and  the  other  group 
ten  circuits  per  day  on  alternate  days,  the  second  group  (Group  B) 
engaged  in  much  more  actual  practice  than  Group  A  in  the  same 
amount  of  elapsed  time.  The  results  of  the  investigation  showed  that, 
even  though  the  amount  of  practice  engaged  in  by  the  two  groups 
of  subjects  was  markedly  different,  albeit  over  the  same  amount  of 
total  elapsed  time,  the  gain  in  skill  was  virtually  the  same  for  both 
groups. 

This  finding  should  be  thought-provoking  to  music  teachers  who 
suppose  that  practice  on  a  musical  instrument  yields  results  closely 
commensurate  with  the  net  amount  of  time  spent  in  practice,  regard- 
less of  how  the  time  is  distributed.  Apparently,  the  factor  of  stimu- 
lation-induced maturation,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  possible  irradia- 
tion patterns,  are  involved  here. 

One  encounters  the  question  of  whether  distributed  practice  is 
superior  to  massed  practice  in  increasing  efficiency  in  memorizing 
music.27  It  was  in  an  effort  to  throw  light  on  this  controversy  that  a 
previously  mentioned  research  worker,  Rubin-Rabson,28  conducted 
an  investigation  in  which  her  subjects  were  divided  into  three  groups 
involving,  respectively,  (a)  massed  practice,  (b)  distributed  practice 

26.  Ibid. 

27.  Raleigh  M.  Drake,  "How  To  Memorize  Music  Economically,"  Music  Edu- 
cators Journal,  XXV  (May,  1939),  38-39.  Also,  Robert  W.  Winslow,  "The  Psy- 
chology of  Musical  Memory,"  Music  Educators  Journal,  XXXV  (January,  1949), 
15-16. 

28.  Grace  Rubin-Rabson,  "Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Memorizing  Piano 
Music:  II.  A  Comparison  of  Massed  and  Distributed  Practice,"  Journal  of  Edu- 
cational Psychology,  XXXI  (April,  1940),  270-80. 
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with  an  interval  of  one  hour  between  sessions,  and  (c)  distributed 
practice  with  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  between  sessions.  The 
investigator  reported  that,  although  the  results  indicated  no  differ- 
ence in  the  effectiveness  of  the  three  procedures  with  regard  to  the 
time  spent  in  learning  to  memorize. piano  music,  when  relearning  was 
used  as  the  criterion  of  the  amount  of  memorized  material  retained, 
a  sizable  advantage  for  the  two  distributed  practice  methods  was  in 
evidence.  This  outcome,  while  based  on  only  one  more  or  less  rou- 
tine experiment,  is  in  agreement  with  the  findings  of  considerable 
research  on  the  question  in  fields  other  than  music.  Thus,  again,  music 
teachers  have  some  tangible  support  for  the  claims  of  Gestalt  psy- 
chology that  intelligently  distributed  practice,  involving  the  benefit 
of  the  factor  of  maturation,  is  more  advantageous  to  the  student  of 
music  than  massed  practice. 

MEMORY  AND  FORGETTING 

To  the  musician,  "remembering,  or  memory,  refers  to  behavior 
once  acquired  which  is  repeated  in  some  fashion  following  the  pas- 
sage of  a  period  of  time."29  However,  since  the  behavior  in  question 
is  complex,  factors  of  a  visual,  emotional,  and  intellectual  nature  also 
are  involved.  In  addition,  it  is  assumed  by  some  students  of  the  sub- 
ject30 that,  when  a  musical  composition  has  been  memorized,  learn- 
ing as  such  has  taken  place. 

Although  no  scientist  or  other  research  worker  has  been  able  to 
demonstrate  with  certainty  the  nature  of  the  activities  which  tran- 
spire in  the  human  nervous  system  or  elsewhere  when  the  process  of 
memorizing  is  in  action,  Gestalt  psychologists,  like  other  students  of 
learning,  have  their  views  on  the  subject.  Although  they  are  more 
interested  in  the  ability  of  a  subject  to  "structure"  a  given  situation 
in  the  present,  Getsalt  theorists  have  been  forced  by  the  very  facts 
of  memory  and  recall  to  offer  logical  explanations  of  such  phe- 
nomena. Thus  they  have  advanced  their  own  unique  view  of  mem- 
ory, called  the  trace  theory. 

According  to  the  pioneer  Gestalt  psychologist,  Koffka,31  when 

29.  Lundin,  op.  cit.,  p.  113.  Also  Russel  H.  Squire,  Introduction  to  Music  Edu- 
cation, p.  25.  New  York:  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1952. 

30.  See,  for  example,  Winslow,  op.  cit. 

31.  Kurt  Koffka,  Principles  of  Gestalt  Psychology,  pp.  639  ff.  New  York:  Har- 
court,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1935. 
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the  past  is  represented  in  the  present,  a  trace  is  assumed  to  exist 
which  in  some  way  persists  in  the  brain  and  makes  possible  a  carry- 
over from  one  experience  to  another.  There  also  is  in  evidence  a 
process  involving  perception  which  can  select,  reactivate,  or  in  some 
other  way  communicate  with  the  trace  appropriate  for  use  in  a 
given  present  situation.  However,  the  trace  (result  of  past  experi- 
ence) and  the  trace  process  (present  experience),  which  are  believed 
to  operate  in  different  parts  of  the  brain,  represent  two  different 
phases  of  learning.  It  is  believed  that  an  individual's  major  trace  sys- 
tem, which  obeys  certain  physical  and  psychological  laws,  continual- 
ly is  being  changed  in  character  by  the  effects  of  experiences,  with 
the  outcome  that  it  is  changing  continually  in  harmony  with  what 
the  Gestaltists  call  the  law  of  Yragnanz  (the  tendency  to  verge  to- 
ward a  condition  marked  by  simplicity,  symmetry,  and  regularity). 
In  time,  such  a  major  trace  system  may  come  to  eclipse  individual 
experiences  and  thus  influence  the  behavior  of  the  individual.  For 
example,  a  person  who  has  come  to  identify  himself  strongly  with  a 
political  party  may  rationalize  criticisms  of  his  party  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  appear  to  support  it.  In  the  same  way,  a  musician 
may  become  so  absorbed  in  the  (to  him)  exquisite  compositions  of 
Mozart  that  he  virtually  is  annoyed  by  the  "noisy"  works  of  Wag- 
ner or  Tchaikovsky.  In  any  event,  the  explanation,  so  say  the 
Gestaltists,  lies  in  the  organization  of  the  individual's  trace  system. 
Wheeler,  an  American  Gestaltist,  takes  issue  with  Koff ka  and  his 
associates  regarding  the  nature  of  memory,  insisting  instead  that  no 
traces  in  neurological  structure  remain  when  an  experience  has  tran- 
spired.32 It  is  his  contention  that  an  experience  does  not  inscribe  its 
properties  on  the  brain.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  a  stimulus  is  removed,  the 
pattern  of  brain  action  disappears.  As  the  following  episode  illus- 
trates, says  Wheeler,  the  recall  of  an  experience  is  dependent  upon 
the  reinstatement  of  at  least  part  of  the  stimulus  which  brought  about 
the  original  experience  (reaction).  Wheeler's  example  follows:  A 
young  man  who  as  a  boy  had  learned  to  play  a  certain  march  on  the 
piano  from  memory  was  unable  later,  no  matter  how  hard  he  tried, 
to  play  it  completely  through  as  he  formerly  had.  However,  when, 
nearly  ten  years  later,  he  returned  to  his  old  home  and  sat  at  the 
piano  on  which  he  originally  had  learned  to  play  the  number  in 

32.  Wheeler  and  Perkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  385-88. 
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question,  he  played  it  from  beginning  to  end  with  ease.  On  the  basis 
of  this  and  similar  experiences  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  mech- 
anism of  recall  is  simply  similarity  between  the  present  stimulus- 
situation  and  the  original  situation  which  makes  possible  a  response 
resembling  the  original  one,  at  least  in  part.  To  the  musician  this 
would  mean  that,  having  learned  to  perform  a  composition  from 
memory  in  a  certain  type  of  room  or  other  situation,  he  could  expect 
that  his  ability  to  recall  the  score  in  question  would  decrease  grad- 
ually as  he  endeavored  to  perform  it  from  memory  in  more  or  less 
dissimilar  situations  involving  different  sizes  and  types  of  audiences. 
His  only  insurance  against  such  an  outcome  apparently  would  be  to 
overleam  the  number,  that  is,  continue  to  practice  it  far  beyond 
the  point  at  which  it  had  been  memorized. 

From  this  point  of  view,  forgetting  represents  "an  effort  to  con- 
tinue learning  under  adverse  conditions ,"33  It  is  a  process  that  occurs 
in  the  absence  of  the  complete  original  stimulus  which  brought  about 
the  experience  in  the  first  place.  As  one  finds  himself  farther  and 
farther  from  the  original  experience,  he  will  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  recall  it  in  its  true  pattern.  This  is  forgetting,  a  process 
which  also  is  influenced  by  the  individual's  attitude  toward  the 
experience,  his  wish  to  recall  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  and  his  con- 
cern regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  experience  should  involve 
certain  characteristics. 

Associationist  Theory  and  Music  Teaching 
It  seems  evident  that  learning  involves  relationships  of  some  kind. 
Everyone  brings  together  the  many  impressions  of  his  world  in  such 
a  way  as  to  structure  intelligible  concepts  regarding  its  nature.  The 
manner  in  which  this  associative  process  takes  place  has  constituted 
a  source  of  concern  for  thousands  of  years,  in  fact,  ever  since  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  According  to  the  record,  it 
was  none  other  than  Aristotle  who  first  made  mention  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  association.  From  him,  as  well  as  from  such  more 
modern  thinkers  as  Hartley,  Bain,  and  James,  has  come  the  direction 
for  a  point  of  view  which  has  been  so  enthusiastically  expressed  by 
present-day  students  of  the  subject. 

33.  Ibid.,  pp.  400-401. 
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THE    THEORY    OF    CONNECTION  ISM 

Edward  L.  Thorndike  did  much  to  clarify  and  make  tangible  the 
theory  of  associationism  called  connectionism,  as  it  involves  learning 
in  its  various  aspects.  In  recognition  of  this  contribution  to  the 
theory  of  learning,  one  of  his  most  noted  students  was  moved  to 
write  that  "Thorndike  is  connectionism,  just  as  Freud  is  psycho- 
analysis."34 

Thus,  connectionism  regards  learning  as  a  matter  of  stimulus  and 
response,  with  a  connection  being  established  as  a  result  of  the 
linking  of  two  or  more  (probably  many)  neurons  in  the  nervous 
system  whenever  a  stimulus-response  association  has  been  made. 
When  such  a  stimulus-response  conriection  (association)  is  com- 
pleted and  strengthened  through  use,  it  can  be  depended  upon  to 
function  in  new  situations  involving  similar  stimuli.  In  short,  the 
neural  current  will  be  conducted  from  and  to  the  same  neural  struc- 
tures as  those  involved  in  the  original  stimulus-response  situation.35 
This  means,  of  course,  that  when  the  learner  has  made  a  number  of 
connections  in  his  nervous  system  associated  with  the  development 
of  skills,  these  skills  are  available  to  him  until  such  time  as  he  permits 
them  to  "fade  out"  through  disuse.  Thus,  learning  is  a  matter  of 
forming  and  strengthening  neural  connections.  Examples  within  the 
field  of  music  education  might  include  such  activities  as  conducting 
an  orchestra,  singing  with  a  band,  playing  the  sousaphone,  or  trans- 
posing on  a  trumpet. 

ASSOCIATIONIST  LAWS  OF  LEARNING 

Although  other  associationists  in  the  field  of  learning  theory  have 
proposed  their  own  so-called  laws,  those  advanced  by  Thorndike36 
are  widely  regarded  as  being  both  most  understandable  and  most 
applicable  to  the  field  of  education,  including  music  education.  In 
his  early  formation  of  associationist  laws  of  learning,  Thorndike 

34.  Peter  Sandiford,  "Connectionism:  Its  Origin  and  Major  Features,"  in  The 
Psychology  of  Learning,  p.  107.  Forty-first  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education,  Part  II.  Chicago:  Distributed  by  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1942. 

35.  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Educational  Psychology:  Vol.  I,  The  Original 
Nature  of  Man,  p.  227.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  191 3. 

36.  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Educational  Psychology:  Vol.  II,  The  Psychology 
of  Learning,  chap.  i.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1914. 
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emphasized  principally  the  ones  which  he  called  the  law  of  effect, 
the  law  of  exercise,  and  the  law  of  readiness. 

As  originally  formulated,  the  law  of  effect  purports  to  show  that 
when  a  modifiable  stimulus-response  connection  has  been  made, 
which  eventuated  in  some  form  of  success  or  satisfaction,  the 
strength  of  the  connection  is  increased.  By  the  same  token,  if  such 
a  connection  is  followed  by  pain  or  annoyance,  its  strength  is  weak- 
ened. Thus  the  law  of  effect  holds  that  the  more  the  individual 
utilizes,  in  the  form  of  practice  or  other  activity,  certain  already 
formed  neural  pathways,  the  stronger  become  the  connections  in 
question.  The  process  of  learning  thus  is  greatly  simplified— all  the 
musician  need  concern  himself  with  is  the  careful  selection  of  neural 
connections  to  be  made  which  are  satisfying  to  him  and  then  stamp 
them  in  (strengthen  them)  through  motivated  repetition. 

This  brings  into- the  picture  Thorndike's  second  law,  the  law  of 
exercise,  which  holds  that  connections  are  affected  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  repeated.  This  law,  which  includes  the  sublaws  of 
use  and  disuse,  is  defined  by  its  author  as  follows:  "The  Law  of 
Use  is:  When  a  modifiable  connection  is  made  between  a  situation 
and  a  response,  that  connection's  strength  is,  other  things  being 
equal,  increased."37  Concerning  the  opposite  phase  of  the  law  of 
exercise  Thorndike  went  on  to  say,  "The  Law  of  Disuse  is:  When 
a  modifiable  connection  is  not  made  between  a  situation  and  a  re- 
sponse during  a  length  of  time,  that  connection's  strength  is  de- 
creased."38 Simply  stated,  the  law  of  exercise  assumes  that  neural 
bonds  are  either  weakened  or  strengthened  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
number  of  reactions  made  to  a  given  stimulus  or  situation.  On  this 
basis  the  motivated  music  student  gets  results  from  his  practice  to 
the  precise  extent  that  he  repeats  previously  satisfying  connections 
which  already  are  established  to  a  degree  in  neural  structure. 

Since  it  was  evident  to  Thorndike  that  learning  is  dependent  upon 
motivation,  he  accounted  for  this  factor  in  his  law  of  readiness, 
which  reads  as  follows:  "When  any  conduction  unit  is  in  readiness 
to  conduct,  for  it  to  do  so  is  satisfying.  When  any  conduction  unit 
is  not  in  readiness  to  conduct,  for  it  to  conduct  is  annoying."39  As 
an  illustration,  whereas  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  a  championship 

37.  Ibid.,  p.  2.  38.  Ibid.,  p.  4.  39.  Ibid.,  pp.  1,  2. 
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football  game  would,  no  doubt,  be  highly  satisfying  to  a  football 
fan,  to  be  prevented  from  even  seeing  the  game  on  television  cer- 
tainly would  be  annoying.  Coming  again  to  the  field  of  music,  for  a 
young  musician  who  was  prepared  and  eager  to  play  in  the  school 
orchestra  to  be  accepted  as  a  member  of  this  organization  obviously 
would  be  satisfying.  It  would  seem  needless  to  mention  the  reaction 
of  such  an  individual  to  a  denial  of  this  privilege. 

It  perhaps  should  be  mentioned  here  that,  since  not  all  learning 
situations  appeared  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  three  basic  laws  of 
learning,  Thorndike  formulated  several  subsidiary  laws  to  round  out 
his  theory.  These  laws  have  been  summarized  in  a  number  of  works 
on  learning.40  However,  of  greater  moment  is  the  fact  that  later  in 
his  career,  as  the  result  of  the  outcome  of  a  number  of  researches,41 
Thorndike  made  certain  important  modifications  in  two  of  his  above- 
mentioned  basic  laws  of  learning,  namely,  the  law  of  effect  and  the 
law  of  exercise. 

Where  he  formerly  had  concluded  that  satisfying  effects  strength- 
ened connections  and  that  disturbing  effects  weakened  connections 
to  a  similar  degree,  Thorndike's  studies  had  made  it  evident  that, 
whereas  rewards  apparently  strengthen  connections  and  thus  result 
in  the  continuation  of  certain  learned  behavior,  punishment  results 
not  in  the  weakening  of  connections  but  in  a  tendency  to  avoid  them 
in  favor  of  resposes  which  apparently  will  lead  to  a  satisfying  rather 
than  an  annoying  state  of  affairs.  Thus,  Thorndike  retained  the 
positive,  connection-strengthening  phase  of  the  law  of  effect  while 
abandoning  its  negative,  connection-weakening  phase. 

So  far  as  the  law  of  exercise  is  concerned,  Thorndike  concluded 
from  his  studies  that  the  learner  could  anticipate  beneficial  results 
from  practice  only  to  the  extent  that  it  was  accompanied  by  success 
or  satisfaction,  with  the  latter  outcomes  being  the  factors  which 
determine  learning.  That  is  to  say,  exercise  (practice)  is  effective 
only  when  coupled  with  satisfaction  (law  of  effect).  And,  in  turn, 
satisfying  effects  can  be  registered  only  when  the  learner  practices 
and  thus  exposes  himself  to  the  possibility  of  experiencing  desirable 

40.  See,  for  example,  Louis  P.  Thorpe  and  Allen  M.  Schmuller,  Contemporary 
Theories  of  Learning,  pp.  54-56.  New  York:  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1954. 

41.  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  The  Fundamentals  of  Learning.  New  York:  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  1932. 
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results  in  terms  of  personal  goals.  Thus  the  laws  of  exercise  and 
effect  are  interlocked;  neither  can  function  alone.  In  the  meantime, 
the  law  of  readiness  stands  unchanged.42 

According  to  the  associationist  laws  of  learning  presented  above, 
the  most  characteristic  form  of  learning  is  that  called  trial  and  error 
or,  as  one  writer43  has  stated,  "learning  by  selection  and  connection." 
That  is,  when  confronted  by  a  problem  (law  of  readiness),  the 
learner  gradually  selects  (law  of  effect)  appropriate  responses  from 
among  many  actual  or  potential  responses  (law  of  exercise  coupled 
with  the  law  of  effect) .  Thus,  if  the  music  student  is  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  becoming  a  skilled  performer,  he  will  practice  the  re- 
sponses he  considers  most  promising  in  terms  of  his  goal  of  artistic 
singing,  playing,  or  conducting  and  will  discontinue  responses  he 
considers  unsatisfactory.  This  is  learning  by  association,  that  is,  by 
connecting  satisfactory  responses  with  selected  stimuli. 

Probably  Thorndike's44  last  major  contribution  to  associationist 
psychology  of  learning  was  his  discovery  of  what  he  called  the 
scatter  phenomenon  or  spread  of  effect.  By  this  phenomenon  Thorn- 
dike  meant  that,  according  to  certain  research  findings,  neural  con- 
nections which  were  in  close  proximity  to  those  experiencing  a 
satisfying  state  of  affairs  themselves  would  feel  the  effects  of  such 
satisfaction.  Thus,  the  idea  of  spread  of  effect  across  neighboring 
neural  connections  came  into  the  picture,  with  a  reaction  spreading 
first  (usually)  to  its  nearest  neighbor,  then  to  the  next  nearest,  and 
so  on.  To  the  musician  this  means  that,  as  far  as  possible,  errors  in 
playing  or  singing  should  be  avoided  on  the  assumption  that  they 
might  involve  neural  connections  which  were  in  close  proximity  to 
neighboring  connections  which  frequently  were  rewarded  because 
of  being  associated  with  correct  singing  or  performing  on  an  instru- 

42.  After  modifying  his  basic  law  of  learning  (at  approximately  the  year  1930), 
Thorndike  again  formulated  a  group  of  subsidiary  laws  designed  to  account  for 
certain  details  of  learning,  the  principal  one  of  which  was  the  law  of  "belonging," 
or  the  point  that  responses  tend  to  be  made  which  have  a  bearing  on  reaching 
a  goal  or  solving  a  problem.  (See  Thorpe  and  Schmuller,  op.  cit.,  pp.  57-59.) 

43.  Ernest  R.  Hilgard,  Theories  of  Learning,  p.  16.  New  York:  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1956. 

44.  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Selected  Writings  from  a  Connectionist  Psychol- 
°gy>  PP-  3I_32-  New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1949. 
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merit.  The  spread  of  a  satisfying  effect  to  them  might  result  in  a 
tendency  for  previously  learned  errors  to  be  manifested  more  often 
than  they  otherwise  would. 

THE  CONTIGUITY  THEORY   OF   LEARNING 

An  associationist  system  of  learning  which  differs  only  in  certain 
details  from  the  one  just  presented  is  that  called  contiguous  condi- 
tioning, a  system  which  holds  that,  in  the  process  of  learning,  the 
individual  causes  a  stimulus  and  a  response  to  become  joined  together 
thoroughly  the  first  time  a  given  experience  occurs.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  subject  learns  what  he  does,  that  is,  he  learns  the 
movements  he  makes  the  first  time  he  makes  them.  A  leading  ex- 
ponent45 of  this  point  of  view  has  explained  that  "a  combination 
of  stimuli  which  has  accompanied  a  movement  will  on  its  recurrence 
tend  to  be  followed  by' that  movement." 

Thus,  learning  becomes  a  matter  of  accumulating  many  inter- 
locked stimulus-response  associations.  These  do  not  necessarily  in- 
volve connections  in  the  nervous  system,  and  neither  do  they 
depend  upon  some  form  of  reward  or  satisfaction  for  their  strength. 
Stimulus-response  associations  will  become  firmly  intrenched  to  the 
extent  that  they  enable  the  learner  to  adapt  himself  to  some  situation 
or,  in  other  words,  to  survive  in  some  way.  As  an  example,  if  an 
individual  was  successful  in  backing  his  car  into  a  suitable  place  by 
a  curb,  he  would  learn  the  movements  which  enabled  him  to  adapt, 
i.e.,  to  park  the  car  satisfactorily,  and  later,  if  other  situations  were 
precisely  like  the  first  one,  he  would  be  able  to  park  the  same  car 
almost  the  same  way  in  each  of  these  situations. 

However,  as  everyone  knows,  very  few  persons  park  their  cars 
with  exactly  the  same  degree  of  skill  each  time  they  attempt  to  do 
so.  This  is  because  each  new  situation  involving  the  parking  of  a  car 
is  different  in  certain  details  from  every  other  car-parking  situation. 
Thus,  since  the  individual  learns  only  the  successful  movements  he 
makes— the  ones  which  get  results  in  parking  the  car— before  he  can 
become  a  highly  skilled  driver  in  this  respect  he  must  learn  literally 
hundreds  of  skilled  movements  involved  in  parking  a  car  in  a  great 
many  different  situations.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  development  of 

45.  Edwin  R.  Gudirie,  The  Psychology  of  Learning,  p.  23.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.,  1952. 
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skill  involves  the  learning  of  a  vast  repertoire  of  specific  skills,  each 
of  which  was  learned  in  one  trial,  and  which  can  be  called  upon  to 
function  in  a  legion  of  similar  circumstances. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  (learn)  a  new  association,  the 
process  becomes  that  of  attaching  a  nevo  response  to  an  old  stimulus, 
thus  inhibiting  the  old  response.  To  illustrate,  if  a  trombone  player 
has  become  accustomed  to  playing  a  certain  note  in  the  fourth 
position  (a  stimulus-response  association)  which  also  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  first  position,  if  he  needs  to  execute  a  passage  where 
the  note  in  question  can  best  be  played  in  the  first  position,  he  will 
be  called  upon  to  associate  the  note  which  was  tied  in  with  the 
fourth  position  (old  response)  to  the  first  position  (new  response 
to  the  note  in  question  on  the  score).  Obviously,  in  this  situation  the 
old  response  (fourth  position)  was  inhibited.  This  type,  of  learning 
is  known  as  associative  inhibition.4® 

From  all  this  it  follows  that,  since  the  subject  learns  the  move- 
ments he  makes,  at  least  the  adaptive  ones,  he  should  make  certain 
that  he  practices  his  movements  in  the  ways  he  expects  to  use  them 
in  practical  situations.  Illustrative  of  this  point  is  a  well-known 
learning  theorist's  own  example  taken  from  the  field  of  music.  After 
commenting  on  the  implications  of  a  music  student  practicing  a 
vocal  number  in  one  way  while  expecting  to  utilize  it  in  another 
manner  publicly,  he  states:  "If  he  practiced  in  his  seat  and  is  now 
standing,  his  memory  will  be  impaired.  If  he  is  asked  to  stand  be- 
fore the  others  and  to  sing  the  song  through,  the  chances  of  failure 
approach  certainty.  He  has  not  been  practiced  in  these  situations. 
A  rule  of  teaching  appears:  Effective  practice  is  conducted  in  the 
general  situation  in  which  we  desire  the  future  performance  to  be 
given."47  In  brief,  by  this  system  of  learning,  to  make  certain  that 
the  boy  would  sing  successfully  standing,  sitting,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  practice  (form  specific 
associations)  in  each  of  these  different  situations.  The  implications 
of  these  statements  for  students  of  instrumental  music  should  be 

46.  Edwin  R.  Guthrie,  "Conditioning:  A  Theory  of  Learning  in  Terms  of 
Stimulus,  Response  and  Association,"  in  The  Psychology  of  Learning,  pp.  26-27. 
Forty-first  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  II. 
Chicago:  Distributed  by  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1942. 

47.  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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evident.  This  would  also  apply  to  the  practicing  of  choral  and 
instrumental  groups.  As  a  student  of  this  type  of  procedure  in  the 
music  field  concluded,  from  research  data,  not  only  should  the 
method  of  instruction  involve  presentation  of  the  simplest  and  most 
basic  learning  tasks  first  and  the  more  complex  and  difficult  tasks 
later  but  "the  materials  of  instruction  should  present  the  essential 
features  of  the  desired  learning  in  a  great  variety  of  situations."48 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  can  be  concluded  that,  although 
the  contiguous  conditioning  theory  of  associative  learning  would 
advocate  the  importance  of  developing  skills  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  to  be  used,  it  also  would  emphasize  the  value  of  drill  on 
specific  parts  of  a  skill  being  practiced.  From  this  point  of  view 
parts  of  compositions  might  well  be  practiced  separately  and  sub- 
sequently combined  into  the  complete  composition.  This  type  of 
associationist  doctrine  thus  would  sanction  the  practice  of  some 
violinists  and  other  performers  on  stringed  instruments  of  drilling, 
for  example,  on  Sevcik  scales,  arpeggios,  double  stops,  shifting  exer- 
cises, or  intricate  bowings,  without  too  much  concern  for  the  place 
of  these  passages  in  compositions  as  such.  The  same  could  be  said 
of  Czerny  scales  in  contrary  motions  for  the  piano,  of  Baermann 
exercises  in  the  case  of  the  clarinet,  and  of  Arban  studies  for  the 
cornet.  And  such  a  procedure  would  seem  especially  appropriate  in 
the  case  of  drums  and  other  percussion  instruments. 

Another  method  of  practice  of  considerable  interest  to  association- 
ists  is  that  called  the  beta  hypothesis,  a  procedure  developed  by 
Dunlap49  in  connection  with  the  elimination  of  errors  in  typing.  By 
this  method  the  individual  practices  the  wrong  response  to  a  situa- 
tion, but  always  with  a  "set"  or  strong  desire  to  eliminate  the  in- 
correct response  in  favor  of  another  (correct)  one  which  is  not 
practiced  overtly.  For  example,  a  subject  might  consciously  con- 
tinue to  spell  the  word  proceed  with  the  letters  p-r-o-c-e-d-e,  all 
the  while  with  the  objective  of  forming  the  habit  of  spelling  the 
word  correctly.  It  has  been  claimed  that  this  method  of  forming 
associations  (also  called  negative  practice)  can  be  effective  in  cor- 

48.  Reeves,  op.  cit.,  chap,  iii,  p.  44. 

49.  Knight  Dunlap,  Habits:  Their  Making  and  Unmaking.  New  York:  Live- 
right  Publishing  Corp.,  1932. 
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recting  errors  in  piano-playing.50  However,  according  to  the  one 
available  study51  regarding  this  question  in  the  field  of  music,  the 
method  of  negative  practice  does  not  work  out  satisfactorily.  In  this 
instance  several  difficult  chords  found  in  a  composition  for  the  organ 
were  practiced  incorrectly  ten  times  each  day  for  two  weeks,  with 
the  performer  continually  impressing  upon  himself  the  fact  that  his 
playing  was  incorrect,  but  with  a  view  to  playing  the  chords  in 
question  correctly.  Unfortunately,  although  on  the  fifteenth  day  the 
organist  was  able  to  perform  the  entire  composition  without  error 
and  at  the  right  tempo,  a  few  days  later  all  the  errors  he  had  prac- 
ticed reappeared  in  his  playing  of  the  difficult  chords.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  experimenter  concluded  tenatively  that,  whereas 
negative  practice  might  produce  the  desired  results  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  errors  in  spelling,  the  overcoming  of  a  tic,  or  in  improving 
incorrect  speech,  •  it  has  not  yet  demonstrated  its  usefulness  as  a 
method  of  practice  in  the  development  of  technique  on  a  musical 
instrument. 

Finally,  although  in  no  way  discounting  the  complex  functions 
involved  in  the  learning  and  performance  of  musical  compositions, 
on  the  level  of  actual  public  performance  considerable  weight  must 
be  given  to  the  role'  of  continuous  motor  learning  in  sustaining  a 
high  level  of  performance.  Many  fine  performers  will  attest  to  the 
fact  that,  during  an  actual  performance,  the  individual  can,  in  his 
thinking,  wander  far  from  the  situation  at  hand  and  leave  such  oper- 
ations as  bowing,  breathing,  fingering,  and  mannerisms  to  a  surpris- 
ingly consistent  motor  mechanism.52  In  fact,  a  conscious  attempt  to 
control  these  functions  in  some  instances  militates  against  rendering 
of  a  particular  passage.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  skilful  perform- 
ances habitually  are  made  while  the  individual  is  in  a  "trance"  but 
only  to  point  out  the  high  degree  of  interrelation  between  so-called 
higher  processes  and  motor  functions.  If  any  explanation  could  be 
made,  it  would  be  in  terms  of  developing  a  degree  of  motor  skill 
and  autonomy  which  would  make  it  possible  to  free  the  "problem- 

50.  J.  A.  McGeoch  and  A.  L.  Irion,  The  Psychology  of  Human  Learning, 
p.  562.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1952. 

51.  G.  Wakeham,  "Query  on  a  Revision  of  the  Fundamental  Law  of  Habit 
Formation,"  Science,  LXVIII  (August  10,  1928),  135-36. 

52.  William  Kirkpatrick,  "Motor  Learning."  Los  Angeles:  Unpublished  manu- 
script, 1956. 
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solving"  component  to  engage  in  such  essential  functions  as  inter- 
pretation or  meeting  emergencies. 

Closely  connected  with  contiguous  motor  learning  is  the  com- 
plicated phenomenon  of  "kinesthetic  perception"— frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  musicians  as  "muscle-nerve  memory."53  This  type  of 
sensitivity,  which  apparently  can  be  learned  (although  in  varying 
degree  and  according  to  physical  makeup),  aids  in  the  solution  of 
such  problems  as  providing  the  exact  pressure  of  the  violinist's  bow 
for  certain  dynamic  effects,  achieving  the  desirable  evenness  of  the 
pianist's  keyboard  touch,  or  sensing  the  sound  the  oboe  player's  reed 
will  produce  before  playing  it. 

MEMORY   AND   FORGETTING 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  problems  of  memory  and  forgetting 
are  central  to  learning."  Associationist  psychologists  explain  recogni- 
tion and  recall  as  processes  of  associating  one  subject  or  experience 
with  other  (one  or  more)  objects  or  experiences.  However,  they 
differ  to  a  degree  regarding  not  only  the  nature  of  the  process  of 
memorizing  but  that  which  takes  place  when  experiences  are  for- 
gotten. 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  according  to  connectionist  psychology, 
"when  a  modifiable  connection  is  not  made  between  a  situation  and 
a  response  during  a  length  of  time,  that  connection's  strength  is 
decreased."54  This  would  appear  to  mean  that  a  connection  (bond) 
is  either  strengthened  or  weakened  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of 
responses  made  to  given  stimuli.  Nevertheless,  the  reader  should  be 
reminded  that  the  author  of  the  law  of  exercise,  Thorndike,  as  a 
result  of  the  outcome  of  certain  researches,  subsequently  modified 
his  views  of  the  phenomenon  of  forgetting  by  stating  that  punish- 
ment or  annoyance  results,  not  in  the  weakening  of  bonds,  but  in  the 
abandonment  of  punished  behavior  in  favor  of  responses  better 
calculated  to  bring  about  a  satisfying  state  of  affairs.55  From  these 
considerations  it  follows  that  the  connectionist  view  of  associative 
learning  regards  forgetting  as  being  a  matter  of  the  abandonment 

53.  Ibid. 

54.  Thorndike,  Educational  Psychology:  Vol.  II,  The  Psychology  of  Learning, 
op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

55.  Thorndike,  The  Fundamentals  of  Learning,  op.  cit. 
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rather  than  the  weakening  of  connections  in  the  nervous  system. 
This  interpretation  of  forgetting  is  supported  by  the  well-known 
fact  that  an  individual  may  recall  much  of  a  foreign  language  which 
he  had  learned  years  before  or,  in  the  case  of  music,  perform  at  least 
simple  compositions  on  an  instrument  which  he  has  not  played  for 
ten  or  more  years. 

To  the  associationist  who  prefers  to  operate  in  terms  of  contig- 
uous conditioning— any  reaction  to  a  stimulus  which  results  in  a 
learned  response  regardless  of  "effect"— a  response  is  inhibited  (dis- 
appears) only  when  some  other  response  takes  its  place.  That  is,  this 
theory  assumes  that  the  disappearance  of  a  response  is  due  not  to 
"weakening"  or  "fading  out"  but  to  a  competing  response  which 
has  become  associated  (coupled)  with  the  original  stimulus.  To 
quote  the  author  of  this  concept,  "Forgetting  is  not  a  passive  fading 
of  stimulus-response  associations  contingent  upon  the  lapse  of  time, 
but  requires  active  unlearning,  which  consists  in  learning  to  do  some- 
thing else  under  the  circumstances."56  In  brief,  lapse  of  time  results 
in  so-called  forgetting  only  because  it  increases  the  likelihood  that 
new  association  "couplings"  will  replace  old  ones. 

There  are  said  to  be  four  conditions  conducive  to  the  inhibition 
of  old  responses  or  the  associating  of  new  responses  to  old  stimuli. 
These  conditions  require  that  the  stimulus  be  present  (a)  in  a  form 
too  weak  to  arouse  a  response,  (b)  when  the  learner  is  too  tired  or 
emotionally  disturbed  to  make  a  given  response,  (c)  during  the 
refractory  (unmanageable)  phase  of  a  response,  and  (d)  during  a 
time  when  other  stimuli  which  bring  out  contradictory  responses 
are  present.  In  each  of  these  instances  the  stimulus  elements  present 
become  associated  with  the  new  response  and  thus  are  separated 
from  the  original  stimuli.  As  an  illustration,  if  a  music  teacher  shows 
a  clarinet  pupil  how  to  place  his  tongue  against  the  reed  on  his 
mouthpiece  with  a  view  to  producing  a  more  precise  staccato  effect, 
the  mark  on  the  music  indicative  of  staccato  tonguing  now  will  be 
responded  to  in  a  new  way— a  new  response  has  become  associated 
with  an  old  stimulus,  namely,  the  staccato  marks  on  the  score.  And 
so  it  would  be  with  replacing  firm  cheeks  with  puffed-out  cheeks 
in  the  playing  of  a  trombone,  using  certain  "puckered"  effects  with 

56.  Guthrie,  "Conditioning:  A  Theory  of  Learning  in  Terms  of  Stimulus,  Re- 
sponse and  Association,"  op.  cit.,  pp.  29-30. 
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the  lips  instead  of  heavy  pressure  in  producing  high  tones  on  the 
trumpet,  and  producing  a  relatively  rapid  rather  than  a  slow,  pul- 
sating vibrato  on  the  violin.  In  these  instances  the  old  responses 
were  not  lost  through  some  form  of  decay;  they  were  replaced  by 
substitute  and  more  desirable  responses. 

Another  factor  in  forgetting  is  that  associated  with  what  is  called 
retroactive  inhibition.  By  this  term  is  meant  the  phenomenon  in- 
volved when  the  learning  of  a  given  skill  interferes  with  (works 
back  upon)  the  performance  of  a  previously  learned  skill  somewhat 
similar  to  it.  As  a  leader57  in  associationist  psychology  has  demon- 
strated, the  relatively  greatest  amount  of  similarity  of  material  or 
skill  to  be  learned  is  the  chief  influence  in  retroaction,  that  is,  that 
retroactive  inhibition  becomes  greater  as  the  interpolated  material 
(the  material  or  skill,  learned  subsequently  to  earlier  learning)  be- 
comes increasingly  similar. 

Somewhat  similar  'difficulties  no  doubt  would  be  encountered  in 
the  early  stages  of  practice  in  changing,  for  example,  from  the  violin 
to  the  viola,  from  the  flute  to  the  oboe,  or  from  an  alto  horn  to  a 
French  horn.  Even  professional  musicians  have  been  known  to  be 
at  least  temporarily  incapacitated  in  playing  an  original  instrument 
while  learning  to  "double"  on  a  closely  related  instrument.  Thus, 
the  music  teacher  will  need  to  temper  his  plans  for  instructing 
fledgling  players  with  the  known  facts  of  retroactive  inhibition.  Even 
when  it  is  necessary  to  cope  with  the  handicaps  of  such  retroaction, 
the  intelligent  instructor  will  do  so  on  the  basis  of  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  of  associative  learning  and  forgetting.  The  se- 
quence of  instrumental  techniques  in  teacher-training  programs 
might  be  made  more  effective  if  the  operation  of  the  law  of  retro- 
active inhibition  could  be  introduced  in  connection  with  that  pro- 
gram. 

A  form  of  learning  which  represents  a  deterrent  to  forgetting  is 
that  called  overleaming,  or  the  continuation  of  practice  beyond  the 
point  at  which  a  particular  composition  has  been  memorized.  Thus, 
25  per  cent  overleaming  has  reference  to  practicing  a  piece  of  music 

57.  Edward  S.  Robinson,  "Some  Factors  Determining  the  Degree  of  Retro- 
active Inhibition,"  Psychological  Monographs,  XXVIII,  No.  128  (1920),  1-57. 
See  also  James  Deese,  The  Psychology  of  Learning,  chap.  x.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1952. 
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one-fourth  again  as  many  times  as  originally  was  required  to  learn 
it  to  the  point  of  one  successful  performance. 

It  was  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  overlearning 
that  three  groups  of  piano  students  were  required  to  engage  in 
periods  of  practice  involving  50,  100,  and  200  per  cent  overlearning, 
respectively.58  According  to  the  investigation,  although  all  three 
groups  benefited  noticeably  from  their  efforts,  the  three  groups 
gained  about  the  same  amount  of  extra  retention.  Thus,  it  appears 
that  to  overlearn  beyond  the  50  per  cent  point  is  ineffective  so  far 
as  retention  of  what  has  been  learned  is  concerned.  While  these 
results  obviously  are  tentative,  it  would  seem  that  the  most  effective 
procedure  for  piano  students  would  be  to  practice  intensely  to  the 
point  of  one  satisfactory  memorized  performance",  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  later  periods  of  practice  would  be  employed  to  keep  the 
memorized  performance  at  its  previous  level.     . 

The  Relation  between  Learning  Theory 
and  Problems  in  Teaching  Music 

It  should  be  evident  that  theories  of  learning  are  descriptive  of 
how  the  learning  process  goes  forward.  Whereas  one  school  of 
thought  endeavors  to  explain  learning  in  terms  of  the  formation  of 
neural  connections  between  situations  (stimuli)  and  the  responses 
made  to  them,  another  is  convinced  that  learning  is  a  matter  of 
developing  chains  of  contiguous  conditionings,  with  a  third  believ- 
ing that  learning  involves  the  reduction  of  tension  in  relation  to 
solving  problems  involving  wholes,  or  Gestalts. 

However,  it  would  seem  possible,  in  the  present  connection,  to 
single  out  at  least  five  fundamental  procedures  in  the  field  of  music 
teaching  which  to  a  considerable  extent  harmonize  with  the  prin- 
cipal tenets  or  points  of  view  of  the  theories  of  learning  previously 
presented  in  this  chapter.  The  principles  or  procedures  in  question 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  (a)  securing  motivation,  (b)  ascertaining 
level  of  maturation,  (c)  utilizing  the  concept  of  pattern  learning, 
(d)  evaluating  progress  systematically,  and  (e)  teaching  for  inte- 
grated development. 

58.  Grace  Rubin-Rabson,  "Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Memorizing  Piano 
Music:  VII.  A  Comparison  of  Three  Degrees  of  Overlearning,"  Journal  of  Edu- 
cational Psychology,  XXXII  (December,  1941),  688-96. 
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SECURING   MOTIVATION 

Learning  to  play  an  instrument  or  to  sing  proceeds  most  effec- 
tively when  the  individual  is  motivated,  that  is,  when  he  has  a 
marked  interest  in  becoming  proficient  as  a  performer.  The  music 
student  who  wishes  to  become  sufficiently  skilled  to  secure  a  cov- 
eted part  in  an  operetta  will  be  keenly  desirous  of  developing  the 
necessary  technical  ability  and  experience  in  group  performance. 
In  short,  motivation  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  learning  process 
and  is  essential  to  the  acquiring  of  needed  skills  and  abilities. 

Music  pupils  learn  to  master  their  respective  instruments,  sing 
with  increasing  style  and  finesse,  or  play  co-operatively  in  ensembles 
of  various  kinds  when  such  activities  represent  personal  aspirations 
or  desired  achievements.  Personal  goals  bring  about  tensions  pro- 
ductive of  action  as*  well  as  determine  the  direction  of  subsequent 
behavior  ( practice )v  Thus,  the  music  teacher's  first  objective  would 
be  that  of  ascertaining  the  pupil's  interest,  channeling  it  along  suit- 
able lines  of  action,  and  reinforcing  the  desired  responses.59  Positive 
rewards,  intelligently  administered,  stimulate  the  learner  to  added 
effort  and  achievement. 

ASCERTAINING    LEVEL    OF    MATURATION 

Learning  to  play  an  instrument  or  to  sing  proceeds  most  rapidly 
when  the  skills  to  be  practiced  are  adapted  to  the  physical  and 
intellectual  ability  of  the  subject.  This  means,  of  course,  that  if  a 
student  is  to  succeed  in  learning  to  play  a  violin  or  a  trombone,  or 
to  sing  in  a  quartet,  he  must  be  sufficiently  mature  physically  and 
experientially  to  participate  in  such  an  activity.  If  the  pupil  is  to 
be  "ego-involved,"  the  instrument  and  other  materials  he  is  expected 
to  manipulate  must  be  "geared"  to  both  his  level  of  physical  matura- 
tion and  his  personal  level  of  aspiration  in  the  field  of  music. 

Successful  adaptation  to  maturation  level  involves  (a)  the  setting- 
up  of  progressively  more  difficult  goals  in  such  a  controlled  fashion 
that  the  pupil  comes  to  master  increasingly  complex  skills  without 
being  frustrated  by  requirements  or  demands  which  obviously  are 
beyond  his  level  of  maturity  and  (b)  the  appropriate  distribution 

59.  B.  F.  Skinner,  The  Behavior  of  Organisms,  p.  21.  New  York:  Appleton, 
Century,  Crofts,  Inc.,  1938. 
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of  periods  of  work  and  rest  in  the  pupil's  program  of  study  and 
practice.  Any  teacher  who  makes  unreasonable  demands  on  pupils 
is  likely  to  destroy  the  motivation  of  all  but  the  most  talented  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  By  the  same  token,  the  teacher  should  be  judicious 
in  directing  the  distribution  of  periods  of  work  and  rest. 

UTILIZING  THE  CONCEPT  OF   PATTERN   LEARNING 

Learning  to  play  an  instrument  or  to  sing  proceeds  most  satisfac- 
torily when  the  material  to  be  mastered  is  presented  in  such  a  way 
that  it  has  meaningful  form  and  constitutes  a  pattern  discernible  to 
the  pupil.  Learning  is  widely  regarded  as  a  matter  of  discerning  the 
relationships  of  a  problem  or  skill  which  are  within  the  ability  of 
the  learner  to  grasp  and  of  differentiating  part  skills  from  a  holistic 
pattern.  A  pupil  learns  to  sing  and  to  understand  the  words  of  a 
song,  not  by  combining  discrete  groups  of  words  out  of  context, 
but  by  first  singing  the  entire  song  as  a  unit.  By  any  other  procedure, 
he  would  fail  to  sense  the  meaning  of  the  message  conveyed  by  the 
words  as  a  configuration  and  probably  would  be  unable  to  interpret 
the  musical  score  itself  as  a  euphonious  pattern  of  artistic  sounds. 

So  it  would  be  with  the  mastery  of  instrumental  music.  If  the 
student  is  to  maintain  -a  satisfactory  degree  of  motivation  and  to 
recognize  the  pattern  of  the  composition  he  is  practicing,  he  will 
need  to  perceive  and  to  attend  to  the  composition  as  a  pattern  which 
is  adapted  to  his  level  of  development  and  to  his  personal  interests. 
Since  learning  involves  goal-striving,  the  more  clearly  the  objective 
as  a  whole  is  discerned,  the  more  adequately  the  learning  process  is 
facilitated. 

EVALUATING  PUPIL  PROGRESS  SYSTEMATICALLY 

Learning  to  play  an  instrument  or  to  sing  proceeds  with  greatest 
effectiveness  when  the  individual  periodically  is  provided  with  clear 
knowledge  of  progress  made  toward  his  goal.  As  this  principle  of 
learning  indicates,  every  normal  individual  is  interested  in  knowing 
more  or  less  specifically  the  progress  he  is  making  toward  an  objec- 
tive. In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge,  motivation  declines  rapidly 
in  strength. 

The  music  pupil  who  knows  to  what  extent  he  is  being  successful 
in  mastering,  for  example,  the  intricacies  of  performing  on  the 
tympani  in  the  school  orchestra  finds  his  practice  sessions  and  his 
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orchestra  rehearsals  both  stimulating  and  meaningful.  Systematic 
evaluation  of  pupil  progress  is  one  of  the  understanding  teacher's 
aids  in  his  use  of  psychological  principles  as  applied  to  teaching. 
Such  evaluation  constitutes  a  positive  form  of  guidance  and  can  be 
made  to  contribute  substantially  to  the  learner's  desire  to  achieve 
worthy  objectives  in  the  field  of  music. 

TEACHING  FOR  INTEGRATED  DEVELOPMENT 

Learning  to  play  an  instrument  or  to  sing  is  facilitated  "when  it 
goes  forward  under  conditions  in  which  the  individual  has  a  sense 
of  well-being  and  in  connection  with  which  he  is  making  satisfac- 
tory personal  and  social  adjustments.  One  of  the  canons  of  psychol- 
ogy has  it  that  the  individual  tends  to  learn  at  his  maximum  rate  in 
situations  which  make  it  possible  for  him  to  satisfy  his  personal  needs 
for  status  and  a  sense"  of  self-esteem.  Since  the  learner  reacts  emo- 
tionally as  well  as  intellectually  in  a  given  situation,  it  follows  that 
the  typical  boy  or  girl  would  master  a  musical  skill  most  readily 
when  this  achievement  clearly  added  to  his  status  with  his  peers. 

As  every  experienced  music  educator  knows,  the  acquisition  of 
skill  as  a  musician  in  many  instances  is  a  significant  factor  in  pro- 
moting a  pupil's  personal  and  social  adjustment.  The  boy  or  girl 
who  plays  in  a  school  band  or  orchestra,  or  who  sings  in  a  school 
choir  or  other  vocal  ensemble,  is  more  likely  than  less  socially  active 
young  people  to  enjoy  satisfying  relationships  with  associates.  In 
brief,  the  development  of  musical  skills  places  the  individual  in  a 
position  to  gain  increased  self-confidence,  to  acquire  social  poise, 
and  to  increase  his  social  contacts.  Thus,  musical  skills  are  as  indis- 
pensable commodities  as  other  abilities  in  bringing  about  broad, 
integrated  pupil  development. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  these  five  principles  of  teaching  and 
learning  are  inseparably  interlocked.  It  would  be  difficult  to  secure 
adequate  motivation  on  the  part  of  young  people  if  the  skills  to  be 
learned  were  not  adaptable  to  their  level  of  aspiration,  if  these  skills 
were  not  presented  in  meaningful  form,  if  the  results  of  practice 
were  not  available  to  the  learner,  and  if  the  factors  of  emotional  and 
social  climate  were  not  taken  into  account.  Skills  are  not  learned  in 
a  vacuum;  they  accrue  in  social  settings  which  more  often  than  not 
have  a  bearing  on  personality  adjustment  and  mental  health. 
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Summary 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  seems  evident  that  the  learning  of  any 
musical  instrument,  as  well  as  the  acquiring  of  skill  as  a  vocalist,  is 
contingent  upon  the  utilization  of  the  five  principles,  or  some  suit- 
able variation  of  them,  elaborated  upon  in  the  immediately  preceding 
section  of  this  chapter.  This  is  especially  true  in  case  the  learners 
concerned  propose  to  profit  by  the  research  findings  and  theoretical 
conclusions  reached  by  the  more  prominent  students  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  learning  in  recent  decades,  even  though  the  latter  individuals 
are  not  in  agreement  on  all  points  of  procedure. 
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The  Status  of  Music  in  Formal  Education 
Music,  as  one  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  has  formed  an  integral  part 
of  the  educational  systems  of  Western  civilization  from  Hellenic 
times  to  the  present.* Thus,  the  position  of  music  in  education,  his- 
torically speaking,  is  one  of  great  strength.  Unfortunately,  this  fact 
seems  to  be  one  of  which  most  educators,  including  music  educators, 
remain  Unaware.  As  a  result,  the  defense  of  music  in  the  curriculum 
is  often  approached  as  if  something  new  were  being  dealt  with. 
Lacking  the  assurance  which  a  knowledge  of  history  could  provide, 
many  who  seek  to  justify  the  present  place  of  music  in  American 
schools  tend  to  place  too  heavy  a  reliance  upon  ancillary  values 
which  music  may  certainly  serve  but  which  cannot,  in  the  end, 
constitute  its  justification.  Plato,  of  course,  is  the  original  offender 
in  this  regard,  and  his  general  view  that  the  essential  value  of  music 
lies  in  its  social  usefulness  seems  to  be  as  alive  today  as  ever. 

While  no  one  would  deny  the  extrinsic  values  of  musical  activities, 
or  of  any  other  artistic  activities  for  that  matter,  the  trouble  with 
Plato's  view  and  with  the  views  of  those  who  follow  him,  is  that 
such  views  are  essentially  deprecatory  to  music  and  to  her  sister  arts. 
Arguments  based  upon  such  views  never  really  ring  true,  never 
really  convince,  and  music  is  left  unjustified,  as  it  were.  The  social 
values  to  be  obtained  from  participation  in  a  high-school  band,  it  is 
obvious,  might  as  easily  be  realized  in  many  other  group  endeavors. 
To  deprecate  music  in  the  same  breath  with  which  one  attempts 
to  support  its  position  hardly  seems  to  be  the  proper  course  to 
follow.  Unfortunately,  and  on  at  least  two  accounts,  finding  the 
proper  course  presents  great  intellectual  difficulties.  In  the  first  place, 
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we  do  not  really  know  why  people  like  music  nor  why  it  exists  at 
all.  We  know  it  to  be  a  purely  human  product  in  the  sense  that  it 
originates  and  exists  only  in  the  human  mind,  but  we  have  only 
speculative  notions  with,  regard  to  why  the  mind  creates  music  and 
why  the  human  being  is  everywhere  musical.  In  the  second  place, 
no  general  history  of  music  education  has  yet  been  written,  nor  can 
one  be  written  soon  because  the  necessary  special  monographs  are 
small  in  number  and  cover  only  a  few,  and  to  a  large  extent,  un- 
related areas.  Thus,  one  not  only  faces  a  serious  problem  in  assessing 
the  value  of  music  in  human  life  for  lack  of  a  generally  understood 
aesthetic  theory  but  he  also  finds  it  difficult  to  secure  the  facts  that 
might  define  the  role  which  music  has  actually  played  in  educational 
systems. 

In  recent  years,  however,  promising  aesthetic  and  historical  devel- 
opments have  provided  the  music-education  profession  a  firmer  basis 
upon  which  to  proceed  in  the  analysis  of  its  objectives.  In  aesthetics, 
Ernst  Cassirer  and  Susanne  K.  Langer  have  worked  out  a  theory 
which  seems  to  explain  for  the  first  time  in  intellectual  history  why 
music  is  important  to  human  beings  (1).  The  advance  in  historical 
perspective  has  come  almost  entirely  from  graduate  schools,  where 
an  occasional  doctoral-  candidate  in  music  education  has  chosen  a 
historical  subject  for  his  dissertation.  Although  these  dissertations 
are  few  in  number  at  the  present  time,  they  represent  a  satisfactory 
beginning  to  the  important  task  of  rescuing  music  education  from 
the  historical  vacuum  in  which  it  presently  gasps  for  intellectual 
breath. 

Music  in  Early  Educational  Systems 
Although  the  present  chapter  will  be  concerned  primarily  with 
some  of  the  facts  now  known  concerning  the  history  of  music  in- 
struction in  the  United  States,  anyone  interested  in  these  facts  will 
also  be  interested  in  what  has  recently  been  learned  about  develop- 
ments in  Europe.  A  variety  of  studies  furnish  a  much  better  insight 
than  was  hitherto  possible  into  the  importance  and  significance  of 
music  in  European  education  (2).  Carpenter,  in  particular,  has 
gathered  evidence  which  puts  a  new  light  upon  the  place  of  music  in 
the  medieval  university  and  which  emphasizes  a  fact  which  has  not 
been  adequately  comprehended   by   previous   historians:    that   the 
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monastery  and  cathedral  schools  of  the  middle  ages  were  primarily 
music  schools,  instituted  for  the  specific  purpose  of  providing  com- 
petent musicians  for  the  Christian  church.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
every  great  medieval  musician  was  a  product  of  these  schools  and, 
eventually,  a  teacher  in  them  and  that  the  title  for  a  musical  director 
in  most  European  languages  has  as  its  original  meaning  master  of 
the  chapel,  i.e.,  the  boys'  choir  and  its  associated  school.  Moreover, 
most  educated  men  of  the  time— saving,  of  course,  the  nobility- 
owed  their  opportunity  for  schooling  to  the  beauty  of  their  child- 
hood voices,  which  qualified  them  for  admission. 

The  first  school  on  the  North  American  continent  was  a  music 
school,  organized  precisely  upon  the  model  of  the  European  cathe- 
dral school.  In  response  to  an  urgent  appeal  from  Hernando  Cortez, 
the  recent  conqueror  of  Mexico,  who  had  asked  for  workers  to  con- 
vert the  Indians  to  Christianity,  Pedro  de  Gante,  a  lay-brother  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  on  August  30,  1523. 
Within  a  year  of  his  arrival,  he  had  opened  a  school  for  the  sons  of 
native  chiefs  at  Tezcoco  in  a  building  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
Ixlilxochitl,  the  Aztec  emperor.  The  subjects  he  taught  included 
reading,  writing,  singing,  playing  on  various  instruments,  copying 
musical  manuscripts,  and  constructing  instruments  (3).  By  1527  the 
school  had  been  moved  to  Mexico  City,  and  its  pupils  were  soon 
being  sent  out  to  smaller  villages  as  teachers.  The  lasting  influence  of 
de  Gante's  work  in  Mexico  can  be  seen  in  "the  love  of  music  which 
is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Mexican  today"  (4). 

To  the  Spanish  belongs  also  the  honor  of  instituting  the  first  pub- 
lic music  instruction  within  territory  now  embraced  by  the  United 
States.  In  1540,  Coronado  was  sent  with  an  army  to  what  is  now 
New  Mexico.  Among  the  priests  he  left  there  was  one  Juan  de  Pa- 
dilla,  who  is  known  to  have  been  previously  active  as  a  music 
teacher.  By  1630,  there  were  Spanish  friars  in  twenty-five  missions 
serving  pueblos  comprising  sixty  thousand  Indians.  "At  each  mis- 
sion a  school  similar  in  type  to  that  of  Pedro  de  Gante  was  main- 
tained" (5).  Although  this  music  teaching  came  to  an  end  with  the 
destruction  of  the  New  Mexican  missions  during  the  1680's,  the 
Spaniards  continued  elsewhere  to  organize  schools  with  music  as  the 
principal  subject— in  Texas,  in  New  Orleans,  and  in  California  (6). 

In  the  North  and  Middle  West,  Jesuit  priests  from  France  habit- 
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ually  depended  upon  music  and  the  delight  which  the  Indians  took 
in  it  for  aid  in  their  missionary  endeavors.  The  Jesuit  Relations  are 
full  of  accounts  describing  the  effects  European  music  exerted  upon 
the  Indians.  From  near  Quebec  in  1675,  for  example,  Pere  Enjalran 
wrote,  "The  nuns  of  France  do  not  sing  more  agreeably  than  some 
savage  women  here;  and,  as  a  class,  all  the  savages  have  much  more 
aptitude  and  inclination  for  singing  the  hymns  of  the  Church"  (7). 

The  Calvinist  separatists  and  the  Puritans  of  New  England  similar- 
ly found  the  Indians  susceptible  to  music,  although  in  this  instance, 
of  course,  the  music  was  that  pertaining  to  Protestant  psalmody 
rather  than  Catholic  liturgy.  Hood  cites  several  contemporary  ac- 
counts which  describe  in  highly  complimentary  terms  the  singing  of 
Indian  congregations  (8).  John  Eliot,  that  remarkable  Puritan  divine 
who  translated  the  whole  of  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  language,  who 
was  one  of  the  principal  versifiers  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  and  who 
regularly  preached  to  four  Indian  congregations  in  addition  to  that 
of  his  fellow  colonists  at  Roxbury,  also  found  time  to  translate  the 
Psalms  into  Indian  metrical  verse,  and  himself  taught  the  Indians 
how  to  sing  them.  But  musical  instruction  of  .the  Indians  came  to  an 
end  with  the  relentless  attacks  of  colonists  aimed  at  their  dispersion 
and  destruction. 

Of  much  greater  ultimate  significance  was  the  practice  instituted 
for  their  own  children  by  the  German  settlers  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
group  of  Pietists  led  by  John  Kelpius  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wissahiakon  and,  in  1694,  organized  a  school  in  which  children  were 
given  instruction  in  music  (9).  Mennonite,  Moravian,  Lutheran,  Re- 
formed, Dunker,  and  a  variety  of  schizmatic  churches  all  subse- 
quently organized  schools  in  which  music  was  taught  (10).  The  rich 
musical  traditions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  are  well  known,  of 
course,  and  need  not  be  further  detailed  here.  What  is  important  to 
remember  is  that  these  Americans  saw  to  it  that  music  was  taught  in 
the  first  schools  they  organized.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  music  has 
played  an  important  part  in  their  lives  from  that  day  to  this. 

Such  is  practically  the  case  with  the  English  colonists  also,  al- 
though their  story  is  very  much  more  complex,  due  not  only  to  the 
wider  distribution  of  English  culture  along  the  whole  Atlantic  sea- 
board (and  eventually  over  the  whole  of  the  present  United  States) 
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but  also  because  that  culture  was  not  a  completely  homogeneous 
one.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  fairly  clear  line  of  musical 
development  which  parallels  that  of  American  culture  as  a  whole, 
and  which,  to  better  state  the  case,  forms  an  integral  and  continuous 
part  of  it.  American  music  and  music  education  are  derived  directly 
from  the  culture  of  the  English  colonists  just  as  are  American  law, 
economics,  language,  religion,  and  mores.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
the  English  colonists  are  often  credited  with  being  unmusical,  per- 
haps because  they  did  not  support  opera  houses  or  other  elaborate 
musical  establishments.  But  they  have  never  been  charged  with  law- 
lessness because  court  rooms  were  unpretentious  nor  with  lack  of 
religion  because  they  worshipped  in  ,the  plainest  of  meeting  houses. 
The  fact  is  that  they  had  as  much  music,  for  them,  as  we  have,  for 
us.  Perhaps  even  more. 

Introducing  Instructional  Materials 
The  Bay  Psalm  Book  is  well  known  as  the  first  book  published  in 
the  English  colonies  (n).  Its  appearance  in  1640,  only  ten  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  represent- 
ing the  first  ambitious  intellectual  effort  of  Puritan  culture  in  Amer- 
ica, attests  to  the  serious  concern  of  that  culture  with  musical  prob- 
lems. That  the  book  included  only  the  texts  to  be  sung  at  devotional 
services  signifies  merely  that  musical  notation  represented  an  impos- 
sible typographical  problem  in  Cambridge  in  1640;  besides,  as  the 
"Preface"  points  out,  the  appropriate  music  was  well  known  to  all 
and  readily  accessible  in  available  sources.  That  the  book  demon- 
strates an  interest  only  in  worship  rather  than  in  music  itself  has 
been  argued  by  writers  who  deprecate  its  significance  as  evidence  of 
a  Puritan  interest  in  music.  They  err  in  judgment,  for  in  such  a 
frame  of  reference  as  this,  church  music  cannot  be  contrasted  with 
"music  itself."  Music  always  is  of  a  time  and  of  a  place,  and  music  is 
just  as  much  music  when  sung  in  church  as  when  performed  in  con- 
cert halls  or  opera  houses,  in  taverns  or  homes. 

The  Pilgrims  who  had  arrived  in  New  England  some  ten  years 
earlier  than  the  Puritans,  although  of  basically  similar  cultural  status 
and  religious  beliefs,  had  no  need  to  produce  such  a  work  as  the 
Bay  Psalm  Book  simply  because  they  had  one  already  in  the  Ains- 
uoorth  Psalter,  which  had  been  prepared  for  them  by  one  of  their 
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number  in  Holland  (12).  This  psalter  contained  forty -seven  notated 
melodies.  Music  type  was  readily  available  in  Holland. 

Although  life  was  hard  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonization  and 
there  was  little  enough  time  for  extensive  indulgence  in  cultural 
amenities,  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Symmes,  writing  in  1720,  indi- 
cates that  some  attention  was  given  at  Harvard  College  to  instruction 
in  music. 

[Singing  from  notation]  was  studied,  known  and  approv'd  of  in  our 
College,  for  many  years  after  its  first  founding.  This  is  evident  from  the 
Musical  Theses,  which  were  formerly  Printed,  and  from  the  Writings 
containing  some  Tunes  with  Directions  for  Singing  by  Note,  as  they  are 
now  sung;  and  these  are  yet  in  Being,  tho'  of  more  than  Sixty  Years 
standing;  besides  no  Man  that  studies  Musick,  as  it  is  treated  of  by  Alsted, 
Play  ford,  and  others,  could  be  ignorant  of  it(13). 

Symmes  was  making  an  attempt  to  revive  the  formal  study  of 
music,  for  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that,  by  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  orthodox  psalmody  had  given  place  to  an  in- 
digenous folk  art  in  so  far  as  the  musical  aspect  of  psalmody  was 
concerned.  This  first  distinctively  American  musical  expression,  like 
later  ones— most  of  which  were  derived  directly  from  it— found  little 
favor  among  the  intelligentsia.  Symmes  himself  admitted,  however, 
that  "before  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  Rules  of  Singing, 
I  rather  fancy'd  the  Usual  [i.e.,  the  indigenous  style],  than  the  Regu- 
lar way  [i.e.,  the  orthodox  style]"  (14). 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  from  the  very  beginning  music 
education  in  the  United  States  was  conditioned  by  a  deliberate  desire 
on  the  part  of  cultural  leaders  to  suppress  indigenous  music  and  to 
substitute  something  "better"  in  its  place  (15).  This  was  true  of  the 
Spanish  Franciscans  and  French  Jesuits  in  their  work  with  the  In- 
dian. It  is  true  in  general  of  the  modern  music  teacher  playing  a 
recording  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  for  his  general  music  class. 

During  the  1720's,  in  addition  to  at  least  thirteen  individual  pam- 
phlets and  books  (16),  each  of  which  argued  in  favor  of  learning  to 
"sing  by  note"  (i.e.,  to  sing  in  orthodox  style  from  printed  notation), 
several  editions  of  two  instruction  books  were  published  in  Boston. 
The  first  edition  of  each  appeared  in  172 1,  and  each  was  the  work  of 
a  Puritan  clergyman.  Thomas  Walter's  The  Grounds  and  Rides  of 
Musick  Explained  (printed  by  J.  Franklin  for  S.  Gerrish),  which  in- 
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eluded  an  elaborate  introduction  to  the  rudiments  of  music  together 
with  a  collection  of  twenty-four  tunes  in  three  parts,  eventually  ap- 
peared in  at  least  eight  editions  (i 721-1764)  under  its  own  name  and 
in  at  least  nine  editions  in  combination  with  Tans'ur's  Royal  Melody 
Complete  under  the  general  title  A  New  and  Complete  Introduction 
to  the  Grounds  and  Rules  of  Music  (Newbury-Port:  D.  Bayley, 
1764-1768). 

John  Tufts'  An  Introduction  to  the  Singing  of  Psalm  Tunes  in  a 
Plain  and  Easy  Method  (published  by  Samuel  Gerrish)  eventually 
appeared  in  eleven  editions  (1721-1744).  This  work  has  particular 
interest  for  us  today  not  only  because  it  contains  what  is  apparently 
an  original  composition  by  the  compiler,  the  first  published  example 
of  American  music,  but  also  because  it  embodies  a  new  notational 
system  designed  expressly  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  music  read- 
ing (17).  Original  compositions  by  the  compilers  and  "plain  and 
easy"  methods  of  one  kind  and  another  characterized  American  text- 
books then  as  now.  The  Tufts  notational  system  consisted  of  placing 
on  the  staff,  instead  of  notes,  the  initial  letters  of  the  four-syllable 
(fa-sol-la-mi)  solmization  then  in  use.  Thus,  the  student  faced  no 
intellectual  problem  in  ascertaining  the  correct  syllable;  the  notation 
itself  revealed  it  to  him. 

The  Singing  School 

From  the  first,  instruction  in  reading  music  was  offered  in  public 
classes  called  "singing  schools."  Taught  in  most  instances  by  an 
itinerant  singing  master,  such  classes  typically  met  once  or  twice  a 
week  for  a  month  or  two,  the  whole  term  ending  with  a  concert 
referred  to  in  the  sources  as  a  "singing  lecture,"  since  the  local  minis- 
ter usually  was  called  upon  to  deliver  an  appropriate  sermon.  The 
history  of  the  singing  school  as  an  institution  has  not  as  yet  been 
written.  Most  of  the  scattered  information  now  known  comes  from 
such  of  the  sermons  as  were  published;  a  small  amount  has  been 
gleaned  from  newspaper  advertisements,  diaries,  and  memoirs  (18). 

But  even  the  small  amount  of  information  currently  available  re- 
veals the  singing  school  to  have  been  an  integral  and  omnipresent 
feature  of  American  life,  beginning  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  maintaining  the  highest  level  of  its  influence  for  approximately 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  best  evaluation  of  its  role  in  Amer- 
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ican  social  history  and  of  its  importance  as  the  forebear  of  the  com- 
plex system  of  instruction  now  included  under  the  general  term, 
public  school  music,  is  to  be  found  still  in  the  first  chapter  of  Birge's 
study  (19).  Although  written  wholly  from  secondary  and  tertiary 
sources,  this  chapter  succeeds  remarkably  well  in  conveying  what 
later  evidence  shows  to  be  an  accurate  impression  of  the  essential 
situation,  a  situation  epitomized  remarkably  well  in  the  earliest  ref- 
erences known  to  the  present  writer,  four  entries  from  the  secret 
diary  of  William  Byrd  of  Virginia. 

15  [December,  17 10,  Friday].  ...  In  the  afternoon  I  went  ...  to  the 
church  to  hear  the  people  sing  Psalms  and  there  the  singing  master  gave 
me  two  books,  one  for  me  and  one  for  my  wife.  ...    . 

16  [December,  1710,  Saturday].  ...  In  the  afternoon  my  wife  and  I 
had  a  quarrel  about  learning  to  sing  Psalms,  in  which  she  was  wholly 
in  the  wrong,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Dunn  who  was  witness  of 
it.  .  .  . 

24  [December,  1710,  Sunday].  .  .  .  About  11  o'clock  we  went  to  church 
and  took  possession  of  the  pew  which  the  vestry  gave  us.  We  began  to 
give  in  to  the  new  way  of  singing  Psalms.  .  .  . 

25  [January,  171 1,  Thursday].  .  .  .  About  11  o'clock  Colonel  Hill  came 
and  told  me  the  rest  of  his  family  were  singing  in  church.  ...  In  the 
afternoon  the  Colonel  went  away  and  I  went  to  plant  trees.  My  two 
boys,  Bannister  and  G-r-1,  began  to  learn  to  sing  Psalms.  .  .  (20). 

These  entries  epitomize  the  process  of  events  which  seems  to  have 
characterized  the  advent  of  singing  schools  everywhere.  The  process 
began  with  the  arrival  in  the  community  of  a  singing  master.  Per- 
haps he  was  sent  for,  perhaps  he  came  under  his  own  initiative.  At 
any  rate,  with  the  beginning  of  instruction,  quarrels  broke  out  be- 
cause a  "new  way  of  singing  Psalms"  had  been  introduced.  The  new 
way  differed  from  the  style  of  singing  usually  practiced,  which  was 
improvisatory  in  nature  and  could  only  have  been  of  indigenous 
development.  The  style  must  have  been  based,  as  Constance  Rourke 
points  out,  on  folk  song  (21).  But  the  new  departure  succeeded  in 
winning  support,  however  grudging,  from  community  leaders,  and 
"rule  and  art"  carried  the  day. 

Popular  music  did  not  vanish  as  singing  schools  spread,  of  course, 
but  it  continued  always  under  a  social  stigma  which  made  its  whole- 
hearted enjoyment  difficult  for  Americans  of  any  cultural  preten- 
sions, and  which  interfered  with  its  incorporation  into  art  music. 
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Although  both  popular  and  learned  styles  have  influenced  one  an- 
other throughout  the  history  of  music  in  the  United  States,  their 
interaction  has  been  much  less  than  that  to  be  found  in  other  West- 
ern cultures  (German,  Italian,  or  French,  for  example).  As  a  result, 
art  music  has  always  seemed  to  embody  a  certain  exoticism  for  most 
Americans  despite  over  two  hundred  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
music  teachers  to  reconcile  them  to  it  (22). 

The  musical  quarrels  which  raged  in  New  England  with  the  ad- 
vent of  singing  instruction  have  been  fully  treated  by  many  writers 
(23).  Despite  all  opposition,  the  singing  school  flourished.  The  ear- 
liest reference  to  the  institution  in  New  England  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Boston  News  Letter  of  April  12-19,  lll^->  which  carries  an  advertise- 
ment of  James  Ivers  announcing  that  he  had  set  up  a  boarding  school 
where,  in  addition  to. other  subjects,  "singing  Psalm  tunes"  was  to  be 
taught  (24).  In  17 16  Cotton  Mather  first  evinced  concern  over  the 
singing  in  his  church  (25),  and  in  1721  he  was  to  be  found  preaching 
one  evening  "unto  a  large  Auditory,  where  a  Society  [of]  persons 
learning  to  sing,  began  a  quarterly  solemnity.  On  Rev.  IX V.  3. 
2"  (26).  From  this  time  on,  the  singing  school  gradually  became  a 
more  and  more  widespread  phenomenon  of  American  life.  By  the 
close  of  the  century  it  had  become  ubiquitous. 

The  singing  school  was  never  a  legal  or  formal  institution.  Kinne 
reveals  how  one  came  to  be  organized  in  Groton: 

The  author,  returning  from  a  mission  to  the  western  settlements  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  found  Mr.  Redfield  at  the  house  of  his  son,  on 
the  Susquehannah,  preparing  to  return  to  his  family  in  Vermont.  As  they 
were  to  take  the  same  route,  they  agreed  to  travel  together,  and  were 
five  days  in  company.  At  this  time  the  proposition  was  made  for  his 
teaching  singing  in  this  town(27). 

He  adds  some  information  which  helps  us  understand  how  influen- 
tial the  activities  of  a  single  singing  master  could  be. 

Mr.  Redfield  has  exercized  his  talents  in  teaching  the  delightful  art  of 
melody,  for  many  years,  in  the  several  states,  and  various  parts  of  New 
England;  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  taught  71  schools,  containing 
3,776  scholars.  The  two  schools  in  this  town,  consisted  of   139  mem- 

bers(28). 

How  many  singing  schools  were  conducted  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  where  and  when,  and  by  whom— only  a  few  of  the  details 
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can  be  documented  at  the  present  time.  In  ridiculing  Andrew  Ad- 
gate  for  undue  pretentiousness  with  regard  to  his  singing  school  in 
Philadelphia  (Adgate  called  it  an  academy),  the  splenetic  Andrew 
Law,  himself  a  widely  traveled  singing  master  and  textbook  writer, 
declared,  "There  are  a  thousand  schools  of  equal  importance  in  the 
United  States"  (29).  The  statement,  of  course,  is  little  more  than  a 
figure  of  speech.  Nevertheless,  it  indicates  that  singing  schools  were 
known  to  be  widespread  indeed. 

Beginning  in  1721,  when  both  Tufts'  and  Walter's  textbooks  ap- 
peared in  Boston,  a  continuously  growing  stream  of  singing-school 
textbooks  issued  from  American  presses.  Characteristically  oblong 
in  shape,  in  their  own  day  these  books  were  referred  to  as  "tune 
books,"  a  designation  which  has  been  used  ever  since,  because  the 
greater  part  of  their  bulk  was  given  over  to  a  collection  of  church 
tunes,  scored  sometimes  for  three  but  usually  for  four  vocal  parts. 
Furthermore,  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  music  normally  was 
printed  without  singing  texts,  which  were  available  separately  in  the 
Bay  Psalm  Book  and  later  psalters  and  hymnals.  Church  music  was 
available  only  in  tune  books,  and  practically  all  tune  books  were  also 
textbooks. 

At  least  154  individual  tune  books  are  known  to  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  close  of  the  year  1800,  some  of  them  in  many  editions 
(30).  Thereafter,  their  number  increased  outrageously,  from  the 
bibliographer's  standpoint,  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  more 
than  a  thousand  were  published  during  the  nineteenth  century  (31). 
The  compilers  of  these  books  all  were  teachers  of  singing  schools, 
and  many  of  them  were  composers  too.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  for  a  period  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  thereafter,  the  music 
of  these  native  composers  enjoyed  an  almost  universal  public  accept- 
ance. Their  music  was  as  distinctively  American  as  our  speech,  our 
political  economy,  and  all  other  aspects  of  our  culture  had  become; 
that  is,  it  represented  a  new  synthesis  of  cultural  legacies  from 
Europe  with  elements  indigenous  to  the  new  land  (32).  During  the 
early  nineteen  hundreds  this  music  was  gradually  displaced  in  the 
North  by  English  and  Continental  music  of  more  orthodox  idiom 
introduced  by  the  many  highly  trained  musical  immigrants  who 
took  positions  as  church  organists  in  urban  centers,  and  zealously 
sponsored  by  an  ever  enlarging  number  of  their  pupils  (33).  How- 
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ever,  the  idiom  survives  in  its  original  form  today  in  the  South  (34). 
Furthermore,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  root  sources  of  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  jazz. 

Music  Instruction  in  Public  Schools 
In  its  heyday,  the  tune  book  constituted  the  vehicle  at  once  of 
musical  culture  and  musical  education,  representing  a  happy  integra- 
tion of  education  with  life,  an  integration  impossible  to  maintain  as 
society  grew  more  complex.  The  doom  of  the  tune  book,  the  singing 
school  in  which  it  was  used,  and  the  musical  idiom  it  represented  was 
presaged  not  only  by  the  specifically  musical  reforms  accomplished 
by  new  immigrants  and  their  pupils  but  by  the  gradual  introduction 
of  music  instruction  in  the  public  schools  (35). 

The  latter  development,  inevitable,  a  testament  not  only  to  Amer- 
ican love  of  music  but  to  the  capacity  of  our  public  school  system  to 
adapt  itself  readily  to  changing  social  conditions,  was  characterized 
by  at  least  two  aims  which  have  continued  to  maintain  a  position  of 
the  greatest  prominence  in  music  education.  One  aim  was  to  raise  the 
standard  of  public  musical  taste;  the  other  was  to  improve  teaching 
method.  A  spirit  of  reform  has  permeated  the  doings  of  music  edu- 
cators in  America  ever  since  172 1,  when  John  Tufts  published  his 
Introduction  to  the  Singing  of  Psalm-Tunes  in  a  Plain  and  Easy 
Method.  This  spirit  has  manifested  itself  in  an  always  evident  will- 
ingness to  discard  the  old  for  something  new  and  presumedly  better. 
But  one  who  studies  the  history  of  American  education  carefully 
often  feels  that  the  new  was  not  always  better.  Sometimes  it  was  not 
really  new  either,  except  in  name  or  sponsorship. 

No  contemporary  historian  believes,  for  example,  that  the  rhyth- 
mically bland,  properly  harmonized  music  substituted  by  the  re- 
formers of  the  early  eighteen  hundreds  for  the  rhythmically  vigor- 
ous, haphazardly  harmonized  music  represented  by  the  fuging  tune 
comprised  anything  better  at  all.  The  former  did  not  bemuse,  nor 
did  it  so  well  represent  the  American  people,  who  quickly  began  to 
manifest  a  certain  suspicion  of  what  came  to  be  considered  good 
music  (36).  The  first  teachers  of  music  in  the  public  schools  all  were 
singing-school  teachers,  and  all  were  numbered  among  the  musical 
reformers.  They  brought  into  our  schools  the  music  of  the  reform- 
pretty,  bland,  unexciting— music  of  other  nationalistic  idioms,  partic- 
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ularly  English  and  German.  The  widely  enjoyed  American  music 
of  the  times  only  recently  has  appeared  in  some  few  examples  in 
modern  school  textbooks  (37). 

In  following  the  upper-class  musical  tastes  of  their  own  era,  music 
educators  were  only  participating,  in  a  widespread  cultural  develop- 
ment impossible  to  resist.  But  in  the  more  restricted  realm  reserved 
to  them  alone,  that  of  teaching  method,  they  evinced  similar  tenden- 
cies, that  is,  they  manifested  a  desire  to  discard  American  technique 
of  proven  value  and  to  undergird  their  procedures  with  imported 
educational  philosophy. 

In  the  first  place,  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  shape 
note  system  of  musical  notation  then  in  almost  universal  use  both  in 
churches  and  in  singing  schools.  The  shape  note  system  provides  the 
most  effective  means  yet  devised  to  teach  music  reading.  Entirely  an 
American  invention,  it  is  intriguing  to  the  learner,  and  it  embodies 
none  of  the  inherent  disadvantages  of  such  special  notations  as  the 
Tonic  Sol-Fa  so  popular  in  England.  Yet  it  was  rejected,  largely  be- 
cause of  its  identification  with  the  rejected  American  musical  idiom 
and  partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  its  very  Americanness— it  was  not 
known  in  Europe  (38). 

Perhaps  the  most-to-be-regretted  endeavor  of  the  first  teachers  of 
music  in  our  public  schools  was  their  uninformed  attempt  to  intro- 
duce Pestalozzian  method.  It  is  well  known  that  Lowell  Mason  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  public  school  music  teachers— certainly  he 
was  the  most  prominent  and  the  most  influential  (39).  Mason's 
teaching,  and  that  of  his  subordinates  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  as 
well  as  of  his  numerous  following  elsewhere,  was  based  upon  the 
method  developed  in  the  Manual  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music 
for  Instruction  in  the  Elevients  of  Vocal  Music  on  the  System  of 
Pestalozzi  (Boston:  Carter,  Hendee  and  Co.,  1834;  seven  later  edi- 
tions to  1 861),  a  work  he  had  published  as  his  own.  Actually,  the 
work  consisted  largely  of  a  translation  of  a  German  textbook  by 
G.  F.  Kuebler,  Anleitung  zum  Gesang-Unterrichte  in  Schulen 
(Stuttgart:  J.  B.  Metzler'schen  Buchhandlung,  1826),  and  Kuebler's 
work  was  Pestalozzian  neither  in  content  nor  method  (40).  Thus, 
the  student  of  the  history  of  music  education  is  confronted  with  a 
disheartening  spectacle.  The  most  important  historical  figure  in  mu- 
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sic  education  exerted  himself  over  a  long  period  of  years  in  promot- 
ing a  teaching  method  the  principles  of  which  he  did  not  understand, 
holding  before  him  as  the  bible  of  the  method  a  work  he  had  plagia- 
rized from  a  nonpertinent  source  (41).  The  collections  of  music  he 
published  for  school  use  consisted  to  a  large  extent  of  songs  ab- 
stracted without  credit  from  German  song  books  (42).  For  over  one 
hundred  years  thereafter,  school  song  books  combined  such  music 
with  natively  produced  material  in  similar  style.  And  to  the  present 
day  many  American  music  educators  have  demonstrated  what  may 
be  considered  an  easy  readiness  to  climb  aboard  any  intellectual 
bandwagon  which  happened  to  be  near  by,  and  to  trust  it  to  arrive 
at  destinations  appropriate  for  music  educators,  or  worse,  to  adopt 
its  destinations  as  their  own  without  careful  enough  scrutiny  of  the 
intellectual  proprieties  involved. 

The  Future  of  Music  in  American  Schools 
In  this  brief  account  of  the  beginnings  of  music  education  in  the 
United  States  only  a  small  amount  of  the  available  evidence  has  been 
introduced.  Nevertheless,  this  evidence  clearly  reveals  a  variety  of 
factors  which  may  be  considered  pertinent  to  modern  problems  and 
thinking.  Of  greatest  significance,  perhaps,  is  the  simple  fact  that 
education  in  music  is  not  very  new  in  our  country,  as  seems  to  be 
the  general  opinion;. that,  on  the  contrary,  instruction  in  music  has 
always  formed  a  part  of  our  educational  systems.  Our  musical  herit- 
age is  rich  rather  than  poor.  Thus,  we  probably  have  no  need  to  be 
overanxious  about  the  future  of  music  education  here,  nor  do  we 
need  to  be  unduly  apologetic  in  our  insistence  that  music  continue 
to  occupy  an  important  place  in  education.  Given  our  historical 
background,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  Americans  may  suddenly 
forget  their  love  of  music  nor  that  they  may  suddenly  seek  to  re- 
move it  from  the  education  of  their  children. 

With  regard  to  the  improvement  of  philosophy  and  method, 
music  educators  might  exert  more  caution  than  has  been  the  case 
historically.  What  is  new  is  not  on  that  account  necessarily  better. 
Since  the  very  nature  of  our  society  is  a  changing  one,  we  can  al- 
ways be  sure  there  will  be  something  new;  we  need  to  learn  how  to 
be  as  critical  of  the  new  as  we  tend  normally  to  be  of  the  old. 
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CHAPTER     IX 

The  Role  of  Music  in  General  Education 

C.     A.     BURMEISTER 

The  Meaning  of  General  Education 

HISTORICAL    VIEW 

From  primitive  beginnings  man  has  ceaselessly  sought  better  ways 
to  perpetuate  his  culture  through  the  medium  of  education.  The 
history  of  Western  civilization  has  been  marked  by  conflicts  in  both 
means  and  ends  of  the  educative  process,  some  of  which  are  no 
nearer  resolution  today  than  at  their  inception.  The  transcendental 
idealism  of  Plato  contrasted  with  Aristotelian  empiricism  is  evident 
today  in  the  polemic  involving  pragmatism,  realism,  and  idealism. 
The  Christian  concept  of  man's  ultimate  dependence  upon  faith  as 
opposed  to  humanistic  secular  autonomy  has  produced  a  singularly 
provocative  tension  between  polarities  of  thought  which  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  our  times. 

However,  until  the  emergence  of  an  independent  middle  class  in 
rather  recent  times,  "general"  education  was  confined  largely  to  a 
select  intellectual  aristocracy.  The  primary  aim  was  to  produce  a 
cultured  gentleman  capable  of  speaking  with  authority  for  all  ele- 
ments of  the  social  order  in  which  he  happened  to  occupy  a  favored 
position.  The  curriculum  was  traditional,  based  largely  on  the  liberal 
arts.  The  teacher  tended  to  be  an  authoritarian  who  used  habituation 
or  conditioning  as  a  pedagogical  procedure  to  lead  the  student,  with 
considerable  emphasis  on  memorization,  to  a  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  those  elements  of  his  culture  which  his  society  deemed 
proper. 

Although  this  could  also  describe  much  of  education  today,  it 
must  be  noted  that  challenges  of  the  twentieth  century  have  affected 
the  character  of  education  greatly.  The  insistent  demand  for  special- 
ization added  to  the  phenomenal  growth  and  proliferation  of  learn- 
ing have  increased  the  difficulties  of  providing  breadth  of  knowledge 
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for  the  individual.  The  spread  of  educational  opportunity  has  meant 
to  some  a  de-emphasis  on  selection  of  those  most  capable  of  learning, 
while  to  others  it  has  only  increased  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
ever  higher  standards  of  selectivity.  Extension  of  the  scientific  meth- 
od into  all  areas  of  life  has  tended  to  widen  the  dichotomy  of  faith 
and  reason,  even  though  some  scientists  stress  the  interlocking  as- 
pects of  each. 

With  the  decline  of  humanism  there  emerged  a  new  concept  of 
the  place  of  education  with  reference  to  social  goals.  Social  planning 
for  the  good  of  society  took  precedence  over  growth  of  the  individ- 
ual. In  the  process,  some  educators  went  all  the  way  in  declaring 
themselves  independent  of  absolute  standards  of  value. 

The  inevitable  reaction  to  all  this  which  is  taking  place  today 
might  be  considered  a  neo-humanistic  revolt  in  education.  In  spite 
of  all  the  social  compromises  which  man  must  make  in  his  day-to- 
day existence,  there  exists  within  each  of  us  some  desire  for  totality, 
an  urgency  to  view  life  as  a  whole.  In  addition,  the  civilized  world 
has  had  forced  upon  its  members,  by  example,  a  fear  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  rationality  divorced  from  responsibility.  Add,  too, 
the  ever  increasing  necessity  for  escape  from  the  overmechanization 
of  modern  society,  and  the  current  resurgence  of  interest  in  general 
education  is  understandable. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  TODAY 

In  even  a  cursory  reading  of  professional  educational  literature, 
one  senses  an  apparent  contradiction  in  definitions  in  the  present 
increased  interest  in  general  education.  Most  educators  agree  that 
general  education  is  essential,  but  there  is  considerable  conflict  as  to 
aims,  procedures,  and  content,  to  which  must  be  added  the  vexing 
problem  of  making  the  right  synthesis  of  all  the  potential  determi- 
nants, including  the  urgency  of  specialization  demanded  by  our 
expanding  technology. 

Rather  than  review  the  extensive  literature  devoted  to  these  prob- 
lems, it  would  seem  more  pertinent  here  to  examine  the  concepts  of 
general  education  presented  by  the  writers  of  Section  I  of  this  vol- 
ume. According  to  McMurray  (chap,  ii),  the  aim  of  general  educa- 
tion is  to  use  our  accumulated  knowledge,   values,   and  skills  to 
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acquaint  everyone  with  those  more  subtle  forces  in  his  world  which 
influence  his  life,  with  the  hope  that,  if  he  learns  of  their  existence 
and  their  force,  he  can  control  his  relations  with  his  environment 
to  gain  more  of  good  and  less  of  preventable  bad  outcomes.  He 
italicized  "subtle"  as  the  keyword  to  this  exposition  of  aim. 

A  more  precise  limitation  is  imposed  by  Broudy  (chap,  iii)  who 
stated  that  formal  general  education  includes  only:  (a)  what  cannot 
be  learned  by  informal  means;  (b)  what  is  judged  -to  be  essential 
for  all  members  of  the  community  to  know.  He  stressed  the  rational- 
ity of  thinking  of  general  education  as  the  cultivation  of  capacities 
for  realizing  value. 

To  Mueller  (chap,  iv)  the  formal  functions  of  education  are:  (a) 
to  pass  on  the  social  heritage  of  the  past;  (b)  to  provide  the  tools 
for  future  adjustments  to  problems,  some  yet  unseen;  (c)  to  allow 
the  student  to  develop  within  the  limits  of  the  social  corporation. 

These  thoughts  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  our  expanding 
technological  future  which  will  demand  more  technological  educa- 
tion and  apparently  will  also  contribute  to  making  education  more 
progressively  vocational.  The  danger  to  education  is  suggested  in 
Pusey's  prophetic  visualization  of  our  educational  system  in  1980, 
when  he  says,  "But  today  ...  our  first  need  is  less  for  specialists 
than  for  widely  diffused  wisdom  and  reliability  in  society."1 

Another  factor  in  determining  the  character  of  general  education 
today  is  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  pupils  in  our  classrooms 
at  all  levels.  That  this  might  tend  toward  cultivation  of  mediocrity 
is  implied  in  these  words:  "Thus,  although  our  future  educational 
practice  must  make  place  for  large  numbers,  it  is  of  even  greater 
importance  that  we  now  turn  more  seriously  to  the  additional  task 
of  developing  an  exciting  and  demanding  kind  of  formal  education, 
designed  fully  to  draw  out  the  ablest  members  of  each  age  group."2 

From  the  foregoing  definitions  and  concepts,  it  is  possible  to 
specify  characteristics  of  general  education  which  can  be  shown  to 
have  special  implications  for  the  teaching  of  music. 

1.  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  "The  Exploding  World  of  Education,"  as  contained  in 
The  Fabulous  Future:  America  in  1980,  p.  68.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 

1955- 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  69. 
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i.  General  education  should  include  only  those  learnings  judged  to  be 
essential  for  all  members  of  the  community  and  which  cannot  be 
learned  by  informal  means. 

2.  The  cultivation  of  capacities  for  realizing  value  should  be  stressed. 

3.  General  education  should  provide  the  tools  for  future  adjustments  to 
life  problems,  not  the  least  of  which  should  be  the  knowledge  and  use 
of  those  subtle  forces  which  affect  behavior. 

4.  While  general  education  should  provide  a  challenging  matrix  for  the 
gifted,  it  should  not  emphasize  narrow  specialization  but,  rather,  social 
stability. 

Thus,  education  v/ill  continue  to  require  specialization,  but  it 
must  .be  based  on  a  broad  cultural  background.  This  requires  con- 
siderable contact  with  the  liberal  arts,  including  music.  While  this 
process  may  seem  to  place  a  premium  on  intellectual  growth  and 
attainment  with  its  emphasis  on  rationality  for  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  life,  it  must  be  recognized  that  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  emotions  and  attitudes  as  directors  of  intelligent  action. 
And  finally,  individual  educators  may  disagree  as  to  the  source  and 
authority  for  ultimate  values,  but  most  will  accept  the  need  for  such 
values  not  based  on  man's  immediate  experience. 

Significant  Contributions  of  Music  to 
General  Education 

Previous  attempts  to  support  the  place  of  music  in  the  curriculum 
have  largely  treated  music  as  the  instrument  to  goals  that  are  not 
unique  to  music  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  better  arrived  at  by 
other  means;  e.g.,  health,  social  competency,  and  lofty  ideals.  As  has 
been  indicated  in  other  chapters  of  this  yearbook,  notably  those  by 
McMurray  and  Broudy,  it  must  be  shown  that  music  is  central  in 
the  core  of  common  experiences  required  of  all.  The  alternative  is 
to  limit  music  to  the  status  of  an  additional  peripheral  subject  de- 
signed to  accommodate  exceptional  talents  or  special  interests  and 
to  help  prepare  for  vocational-professional  life.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  music  plays  or  should  play  a  considerable  role  in  the  lives  of 
all  men,  then  its  place  in  general  education  is  assured. 

It  should  not  be  denied  that  music  plays  some  part  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  many  of  the  goals  of  general  education,  such  as  those  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Also,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
music  is  not  unique  in  that  it  is  the  sole  means  by  which  a  given 
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goal  may  be  achieved.  Nevertheless,  there  are  ways  in  which  music 
makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the  general  education  of  man 
and  in  which  music  is  unexcelled  as  a  means  of  attaining  a  specific 
goal.  Three  areas  in  which  music  makes  contributions  which  are 
unique  in  that  sense  are:  (a)  aesthetic  growth;  (b)  productive  use 
of  leisure  time;  (c)  emotional  development. 

No  one  seriously  doubts  that  music  belongs  in  general  education. 
The  problem  is  one  of  clarifying  how  the  work  of  the  music  specialist 
fits  that  of  other  educational  specialists  to  produce  a  well-rounded 
educative  product.  According  to  McMurray  (chap,  ii),  the  primary 
aims  of  music  education  would  be:  (a)  to  help  everyone  to  further 
awareness  of  patterns  of  sound  as  an  aesthetic  component  in  the 
world  of  experience;  (b)  to  increase  each  person's  capacity  to  con- 
trol the  availability  .of  aesthetic  richness  through  music;  (c)  to 
transform  the  public  musical  culture  into  a  recognized  part  of  each 
person's  environment. 

Broudy  (chap,  hi)  also  argues  that  the  place  of  music  in  a  specific 
curriculum  should  be  based  on  aesthetic  considerations.  He  advances 
a  realistic  view  that  since  perfection  lies  in  the  direction  of  form, 
then  the  ability  to  detect  aesthetic  form  (that  arrangement  of  ele- 
ments that  attracts,  holds,  and  directs  the  interest  of  the  listener)  is 
the  heart  of  music  education. 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  unique  contributions  of  music  education  to 
aesthetic  growth  are  the  unique  contributions  to  preparation  for 
increased  leisure  time.  It  would  seem  that  any  activity  which  is 
deliberately  designed  to  help  all  to  live  fuller  lives  would  be  assured 
of  consideration.  According  to  Ulich,3  no  consideration  of  general 
education  would  be  complete  which  did  not  recognize  that  a  com- 
mon core  of  experiences  for  all  individuals  should  include  contact 
with  useful,  practical  work,  sports,  and  all  those  activities  which 
appeal  to  the  emotions.  It  should  be  noted  that  play  is  a  common 
element  in  work,  in  sports,  and  in  art  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
sublime  form  of  play.  Music  as  play  must  be  considered  in  this 
context  because  of  its  universality  in  the  experiences  of  all  men. 

A  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  unique  contribution  of 
music  to  general  education  stems  from  a  fallacy  in  educational 

3.  Robert  Ulich,  History  of  Educational  Thought.  New  York:  American 
Book  Co.,  1945. 
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thought  noted  in  these  words  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music  for  1836:  "Now,  the  defect  of  our  pres- 
ent system,  admirable  as  that  system  is,  is  this,  that  it  aims  to  develop 
the  intellectual  part  of  man's  nature  solely  when,  for  all  the  true 
purposes  of  life,  it  is  of  more  importance,  a  hundred-fold,  to  feel 
rightly  than  to  think  profoundly."4 

Add  these  words  which  supply  a  current  urgency:  "For  in  their 
emotions  men  are  united,  whereas  the  inevitable  differences  of  in- 
tellect separate  men  from  one  another."5 

In  other  words,  general  education  aims  at  developing  an  individual 
capable  of  making  reasoned  decisions  based  on  intellectual  growth. 
Yet,  experience  has  demonstated  that  the  emotions  largely  determine 
in  what  directions  and  to  what  extent  the  intellect  will  be  permitted 
to  act.  Therefore,  those  activities  which  affect  the  emotional  life  of 
the  individual  rightfully  belong  in  general  education— and  as  has 
been  indicated,  they  assume  a  priority  of  consideration  not  generally 
accorded  them. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter  to  show  in  detail  how 
music  affects  behavior.  This  wrould  involve  elaboration  of  the  theory 
that  the  musical  stimulus  entering  the  organism  by  means  of  the 
auditory  nerve  encounters  no  cortical  resistance  before  stimulating 
the  thalamus,  or  primitive  forebrain,  which  is  held  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  emotions.  The  stimulated  thalamus  initiates  psychophysical  re- 
actions such  as  altered  respiration,  heart  beat,  and  blood  pressure, 
and  bombards  the  cortex  with  urgent  demands  which  are  interpreted 
by  the  cortex  in  terms  of  feelings.  Because  of  these  effects,  which 
have  been  demonstrated  empirically  (see  Gaston,  chap,  xii),  it  is  pos- 
sible to  say  that,  while  music  is  not  the  only  activity  which  relates 
directly  to  emotional  growth  and  development,  it  does  possess  these 
unique  attributes: 

1.  Music  is  the  most  subtle,  pervasive,  and  insistent  of  all  the  arts. 

2.  It  requires  no  intellectualization  to  work  its  effects. 

3.  Its  effects  cannot  be  denied  by  the  auditor.  It  is  impossible  to  direct  or 
divert  the  psychophysical  effects  of  the  sheer  potencv  of  tone  by  an 
act  of  the  will. 

4.  Special  abilities  are  not  necessary.  All  can  share  in  a  response  to  music. 

4.  Edward  Bailey  Birge,  History  of  Public  School  Music  in  the  United  States, 
p.  47.  Philadelphia:  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Inc.,  1937. 

5.  Ulich,  op.  cit.,  p.  348. 
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In  the  plainest  language  possible,  we  like  music  because  it  makes 
us  feel  good.  Given  proper  guidance,  that  liking  may  be  developed 
into  refined  aesthetic  sensitivity.  If  the  activities  which  foster  that 
development  continue  to  make  us  feel  good,  it  cannot  be  anything 
but  beneficial  to  our  emotions.  And  if  the  fun  in  being  musical  is 
not  thwarted  in  the  process,  music  will  have  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  general  education. 

Basic  Concepts 

If  the  role  of  music  in  general  education  is  to  be  realized  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  necessary  that  basic  concepts  be  recognized  which  are 
consistent  with  the  views  of  general  education  posed  in  this  chapter 
and  which  are  deliberately  directed  toward  realization  of  the  express 
values  claimed  for  music  in  general  education.  These  concepts  will 
be  stated  first  in  ideal  terms,  then  certain  issues  which  rise  from  their 
practical  application  will  be  considered. 

i.  Music  in  the  schools  must  be  based  on  a  general  core  for  all. 
This  should  represent  the  principal  contribution  of  music  education 
to  the  broad  cultural  base  of  general  education.  It  should  provide  a 
meaningful  contact  with  all  phases  of  music  as  a  form  of  aesthetic 
expression— singing,  listening,  responding  to  rhythm,  playing,  and 
creating. 

2.  The  general  core  should  be  required  of  all  during  a  period  when 
common  cultural  values  of  music  are  stressed.  Even  after  sufficient 
musical  maturity  has  been  attained  so  that  it  no  longer  seems  justi- 
fied to  require  some  contact  with  music,  an  extension  of  the  general 
core  should  be  provided  on  an  elective  basis  for  those  pupils  wtnse 
musical  needs  are  not  met  by  participation  in  elective  specialties. 
Not  all  learners  will  wish  to  continue  with  organized  music  activities 
throughout  their  school  years.  Those  who  do  wish  further  experi- 
ences with  music  should  have  the  option  of  electing  a  class  which 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  required  general  music  class  with  ma- 
terials and  methods  adapted  to  the  increasing  maturity  of  the 
learners. 

3.  In  order  to  emphasize  common  cultural  values  of  music  without 
de-emphasizing  music  as  both  an  art  and  a  science,  it  is  necessarily  at 
the  elementary  level  that  the  general  core  be  taught  by:  (a)  a  music 
specialist  who  is  capable  of  synthesizing  music  with  the  total  school 
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program;  or  (b)  a  general  classroom  teacher  capable  of  teaching 
the  technicalities  of  music;  or  (c)  some  combination  of  specialist, 
supervisor,  or  consultant  with  the  classroom  teacher,  in  which  the 
right  relationship  is  maintained  between  music  as  general  cultural 
experience  and  growth  in  musical  skills. 

4.  The  curriculum  should  reflect  co-operative  planning  by  teacher 
and  pupils,  or  by  supervisor,  teacher,  and  pupils.  A  basic  course  of 
study  will  guarantee  that  minimum  essentials  are  being  met,  but 
maximum  musical  growth  will  be  attained  only  through  continuous 
appraisal  and  re-evaluation  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

5.  The  curriculum  should  consist  of  real  musical  experiences.  The 
learner  should  be  encouraged  to  use  as  rich  and  diversified  a  collec- 
tion of  resource  materials  about  music  as  it  is  possible  to  assemble, 
but  none  of  these  can  substitute  for  the  potency  of  experiences  with 
tone  itself. 

6.  It  must  be  recognized  that  in  stressing  music  as  experience  we 
must  not  minimize  the  necessity  for  developing  skills  as  requisite  for 
continuing  musical  growth.  Skills  should  receive  proper  emphasis, 
but  they  must  be  related  to  needs  which  are  apparent  to  the  learner. 

7.  Without  sacrificing  opportunities  for  participation,  the  program 
should  emphasize  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative  goals.  Some 
indication  of  the  value  of  a  music  program  in  any  given  situation 
can  be  found  in  the  numbers  engaged  in  musical  activities.  This 
must  not  be  substituted  for  evaluation  based  on  qualitative  standards 
of  performance  and  attainment. 

8.  Throughout  the  music  program  it  should  be  recognized  that 
the  child  is  primarily  a  potential  consumer  of  music.  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  should  not  take  part  in  the  acts  of  performance  and 
creation  as  a  learner,  but  it  does  indicate  that  his  interests  in  music 
as  an  adult  will  tend  to  be  cultural  arid  avocational.  The  school 
music  program  should  be  designed  to  foster  musical  independence. 

9.  There  should  be  no  dichotomy  between  instrumental  and  vocal 
music  either  in  the  general  core  or  in  the  pursuit  of  elective  special- 
ties. Instrumental  music  entered  the  schools  as  an  extracurricular 
activity,  and  though  usually  given  curricular  status  in  time  allotment 
today,  it  is  still  taught  largely  by  a  special  teacher  to  elective  groups. 
Some  degree  of  instrumental  performance  should  be  sought  in  the 
general  core,  and  elective  specialties  should  achieve  closer  relation- 
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ships  through  sharing  the  common  goal  of  fostering  the  general 
educative  aspect  of  each  special  activity. 

10.  The  music  educator  should  seek  ways  to  develop  general 
educative  aspects  of  elective  activities,  and  even  of  those  based  on  a 
high  degree  of  selection.  The  elective  and  selective  specialties  tend 
to  emphasize  high  level  performance,  which  is  justifiable.  However, 
it  should  not  follow  that  this  pursuit  must  exclude  opportunities  for 
realization  of  a  larger  goal— that  of  general  musical  and  cultural 
growth  of  the  individual  participant. 

11.  The  choice  of  musical  materials  should  reflect  an  awareness 
of  functional  values.  The  quality  of  music  should  not  be  defined 
solely  by  authoritarian  standards.  Music  which  might  not  be  accept- 
able in  the  concert  hall  can  be  used  in  a  program  of  music  education 
if  it  is  eminently  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  must  not  be  construed  as  an  endorsement 
of  the  practice  of  using  cheap,  shoddy  materials  even  for  functional 
purposes.  The  music  educator  who  does  so  not  only  violates  his 
integrity  as  a  musician  and  debases  his  art  but,  what  is  probably 
more  important,  denies  to  learners  their  right  to  choose  after  having 
experienced  the  best  that  music  can  offer.  Music  education  should 
attempt  to  reconcile  "music  that  is  good  for  us"  with  "music  that 
is  good  by  definition." 

12.  Goals  and  standards  should  be  high  enough  to  challenge  each 
learner  but  should  not  be  out  of  the  realm  of  attainability  of  any 
of  them.  This  requires  differentiation  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  wide 
range  of  capabilities  and  interests.  It  is  always  tempting  to  impose 
arbitrary  standards,  but  to  do  so  is  to  risk  frustration  of  the  learner 
and  a  possible  loss  of  incentive  to  further  musical  growth. 

13.  There  must  be  adequate  provisions  for  music  specialties  grow- 
ing out  of  the  general  core.  In  this  way  music  education  contributes 
to  the  need  for  recognition  of  unusual  interests  and  abilities.  The 
problem  is  largely  one  of  emphasis.  While  musical  specialties  should 
aim  for  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  attainable  which  is  consist- 
ent with  the  needs  and  abilities  of  participants,  the  program  should 
not  devitalize  the  general  music  core.  It  should  be  possible  for  a 
school  pupil  to  have  satisfying  and  worth-while  experiences  with 
music  throughout  his  school  career  without  once  taking  part  in  a 
musical  specialty  if  he  so  desires. 
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14.  The  music  program  should  reflect  an  underlying  psychology 
which  is  organismic  rather  than  additive,  with  its  primary  emphasis 
on  musical  growth. 

Specific  Problems 

The  music-education  program  in  American  schools  has  developed 
definitive  characteristics  which  are  generally  accepted,  at  least  in 
theory,  by  most  educators.  For  good  descriptions  of  recommended 
programs  see  Morgan,  Music  in  American  Education;  Morgan  and 
Morgan,  Music  Education  in  Action;  Dykema-CundifT,  School  Mu- 
sic Handbook;  and  Outline  of  a  Program  for  Music  Education  (pub- 
lished by  Music  Educators  National  Conference). 

However,  when  any  current  program,  either  in  action  or  as  rep- 
resented by  a  course  of  study,  is  evaluated  with  the  basic  concepts 
of  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter  as  criteria,  certain  deficien- 
cies or  contradictions  may  be  noted.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
basic  concepts  represent  anything  new  or  radical  in  educational 
thought.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  the  basic  concepts  have  not  been 
put  into  practice  in  some  degree  since  music  was  first  approved  as 
a  subject  for  instruction  in  the  schools.  Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  section  of  the  present  chapter  to  present  an  appraisal  of 
possible  problems  which  may  occur  in  the  application  of  basic  con- 
cepts to  the  practice  of  music  education  in  general. 

1.  The  general  core  is  fairly  well  established  in  Grades  I  through 
VI.  Not  every  school  provides  the  recommended  or  required  mini- 
mum of  one  hundred  minutes  of  music  per  week  in  these  grades, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  idea  does  not  encounter  any  great  amount  of 
resistance.  General  music  is  usually  continued  through  the  junior 
high  school  level. 

It  is  at  the  high-school  level  that  opportunities  for  taking  part  in 
music  activities  other  than  those  described  as  elective  specialties 
become  somewhat  limited.  Often  a  general  chorus,  open  to  all,  and 
music  assemblies  provide  the  only  elements  of  general  music  in  the 
high-school  curriculum. 

There  is  need  for  a  course  which  continues  activities  begun  in  the 
elementary  grades,  but  with  materials  and  approach  adapted  to  the 
levels  of  maturity  and  interest  of  the  learners.  Such  a  course  would 
be  more  than  an  appreciation  course,  though  increased  appreciation 
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would  be  one  of  its  goals.  It  would  be  more  than  a  course  in  music 
history  or  theory.  While  singing  would  be  a  primary  performance 
medium,  this  course  could  provide  an  opportunity  for  instruction 
and  performance  on  the  nonstandard  or  folk  instruments  denied 
admission  to  our  regular  instrumental  program.  Courses  similar  to 
these  exist  in  scattered  schools,  but  they  are  too  few  in  number. 

2.  General  music  is  required  in  the  elementary-school  curriculum, 
as  a  rule.  The  proposed  minimum  of  one  hundred  minutes  per  week 
recognized  that  if  music  is  used  as  a  functional  tool  throughout  the 
day,  it  would  be  counter  to  our  philosophy  to  expect  a  certain 
number  of  minutes  at  a  set  time  each  day.  In  other  words,  music 
taught  twenty  minutes  a  day  at  the  same  scheduled  time  meets  the 
minimum-time  requirement  but  does  not  permit  that  degree  of  flex- 
ibility necessary  if  the  teacher  is  to  realize  the  maximum  contribution 
of  music  to  general  education. 

Some  general  music  is  usually  required  at  the  junior  high  school 
level,  but  it  may  be  as  little  as  a  class  meeting  once  or  twice  a  week 
for  one-half  of  one  year.  Few  high  schools  require  general  music, 
though  some  have  a  fine-arts  requirement  which  can  be  satisfied  by 
music  courses  among  others.  Such  a  course  as  the  one  mentioned 
above  could  well  be  the  music  elective  in  a  fine-arts  group. 

How  long  should  the  general  core  be  required?  Until  the  learner 
is  musically  mature  enough  to  make  reasoned  decisions  based  on 
adequate  experiences  with  all  phases  of  the  best  that  music  has  to 
offer.  Ordinarily  this  is  assumed  to  occur  somewhere  between  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  junior  high  school  and  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  of  high  school.  A  precise  answer  for  any  given  school 
situation  would  depend  on  an  analysis  of  a  number  of  variable  fac- 
tors taken  to  identify  musical  maturity  and  interest.  This  would 
involve  determining  the  musical  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  of 
each  learner,  for  comparison  with  criteria  assumed  to  be  indicative 
of  degrees  of  maturity  and  interest.  Until  precise  measures  for  this 
purpose  are  more  readily  available,  it  will  continue  to  be  necessary 
to  be  somewhat  arbitrary.  If  the  interests  of  the  learner  are  para- 
mount, however,  the  decision  will  be  based  on  level  and  quality  of 
musical  experience  rather  than  years  of  contact  alone. 

3.  One  of  the  key  problems  in  music  education  today  is  the  in- 
adequate training  of  the  teacher  of  the  general  core,  especially  at 
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the  elementary  level.  The  economics  of  the  situation  requires  in 
most  cases  that  the  classroom  teacher  will  teach  music  in  kinder- 
garten through  sixth  grade,  but  none  of  the  states  requires  an  ade- 
quate minimum  of  preparation.  Five  or  six  semester  hours,  at  the 
most,  devoted  to  one  orientation '  course  and  one  methods  course 
hardly  prepare  a  teacher  for  this  demanding  task. 

In  addition  to  lack  of  preparation,  many  classroom  teachers  feel 
inadequate  because  of  inability  to  sing  and/or  play  the  piano.  If 
these  deficiencies  lead  to  feelings  of  frustration  and  resentment,  it 
is  very  possible  that  some  of  this  sensitivity  to  inadequacy  of  per- 
formance will  be  transmitted  to  pupils  and  the  will  to  be  musical 
can  be  stunted  during  the  important  formative  years. 

We  must  recognize  a  third  area  of  inadequacy  which  becomes 
most  crucial  in  Grades  IV  through  VI.  Here  the  teaching  of  skills 
of  music  reading  and  part  singing  requires  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
a  training  and  experience  acquired  by  few  but  music  specialists. 

Thus,  if  music  is  to  make  its  rightful  contribution  to  general 
education  at  the  elementary  level,  the  teacher  should  possess  these 
qualifications:  (a)  a  positive  attitude  toward  teaching  music;  (b) 
ability  to  use  the  singing  voice  accurately  and  with  reasonably 
pleasant  quality;  (c)  functional  piano  facility;  (d)  ability  to  teach 
a  rote  song;  (e)  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  notation;  (f)  basic 
knowledge  about  voices  and  instruments;  (g)  a  repertoire  of  good 
songs  suitable  for  the  level  taught;  (h)  a  knowledge  of  fine  music 
literature  to  draw  on  for  resource  material. 

A  teacher  with  these  minimum  competencies  working  with  a 
music  specialist  as  supervisor  or  consultant  should  be  able  to  achieve 
the  right  balance  between  music  as  a  general  cultural  subject  and 
music  as  a  skill. 

In  the  junior  high  school,  general  music  is  usually  taught  by  a 
music  specialist.  Since  this  class  is  usually  the  last  required  contact 
with  music,  it  is  important  that  the  teacher  be  motivated  by  goals 
which  are  in  the  general  interests  of  the  learner,  rather  than  specif- 
ically musical.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  class  should  be  musical 
maturity  and  independence. 

4.  In  stressing  co-operative  planning  including  the  learner,  we  are 
reaffirming  our  belief  in  the  use  of  democratic  procedures  in  class 
and  rehearsal.  There  are  indications  that  some  music  educators  do 
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not  share  in  that  belief  wholeheartedly.  In  a  recent  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  writer,  of  twenty-eight  experienced  music  educators 
representing  all  levels  of  instruction,  sixteen  agreed  to  the  statement: 
"Music  educators  have  little  faith  in  democratic  procedures  in  edu- 
cation." Seven  disagreed,  and  five  did  not  know.  Admittedly  the 
sample  was  small  and  nonrepresentative. 

If  this  should  represent  any  considerable  feeling  on  the  part  of 
music  educators,  it  can  be  explained  somewhat  by  the  training  and 
experience  of  the  teacher  who  must  first  be  a  musician.  The  musician 
is  accustomed  to  submission  to  the  rigorous  discipline  of  his  art,  and 
to  the  unquestionable  authority  of  teacher  and  conductor.  We  can- 
not question  his  sincerity  if  he  asks  if  we  can  employ  democratic 
procedures  in  class  and  rehearsal  without  imperiling  discipline  and 
standards.  *  - 

The  music  educator  by  virtue  of  his  training  and  experience  is 
usually  considered  to  be  an  arbiter  on  matters  musical  by  the  com- 
munity which  he  serves.  The  community  will  respect  the  authority 
of  the  art  which  he  represents  and  will  tend  to  support  him  in  his 
efforts  as  long  as  the  end  product  as  judged  in  performance  con- 
tinues to  earn  the  approbation  of  the  public.  Applause  is  still  the 
most  widely  used  criterion  for  evaluating  music  education  in  action. 
If  that  approbation  is  earned  largely  by  employing  rigid  selection, 
authoritarian  discipline,  and  arbitrarily  imposed  standards,  the  per- 
formance may  be  aesthetically  gratifying,  but  the  contribution  to 
general  education  may  be  negligible. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  err,  perhaps  more  seriously, 
in  adopting  a  laissez  faire  attitude  toward  determining  and  satisfying 
community  musical  needs.  In  attempting  to  foster  maximum  partici- 
pation and  provide  something  for  all,  the  music  educator  may  accept 
lower  standards  of  attainment  and  seek  to  justify  his  position  on  the 
basis  of  numbers  involved  in  musical  activities. 

Two  basic  concepts  may  be  applied  to  help  solve  the  apparent 
dilemma.  The  first  is,  without  sacrificing  opportunities  for  participa- 
tion, the  music  program  should  emphasize  qualitative  rather  than 
quantitative  goals.  To  do  that,  goals  and  standards  should  be  high 
enough  to  challenge,  but  should  not  be  out  of  the  realm  of  attain- 
ability. If  standards  are  derived  co-operatively,  with  and  for  the 
learner,  the  second  criterion  can  be  attained.  That  is,  it  becomes  the 
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responsibility  of  the  music  educator  as  the  expert  to  maintain  that 
degree  of  control  which  will  guarantee  that  in  providing  differentia- 
tion to  meet  individual  needs,  the  basic  unity  of  the  enterprise, 
whatever  it  may  be,  shall  not  be  imperiled. 

5.  If  the  basic  concept  that  the  curriculum  should  consist  of  real 
musical  experiences  is  applied  as  an  evaluative  criterion,  there  are 
certain  procedures  and  materials  for  which  we  may  have  to  seek 
justification.  These  would  include:  (a)  drill  material  and  technical 
exercise;  (b)  "melodies"  composed  for  some  special  teaching  pur- 
pose; (c)  isolated  notation  study  and  drill  with  syllables,  or  some 
other  device  to  assist  in  learning  a  reading  skill;  (d)  extensive  part 
and  spot  rehearsing  for  technical  perfection;  and  (e)  extensive  repe- 
tition, for  the  same  reason.  This  is  by  no  means  a  comprehensive  list, 
but  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  intended:  There  is  nothing 
inherently  wrong  in  any  of  the  above  suggestions  as  they  apply  to 
the  art  of  music  as  such,  but  through  misuse  under  certain  condi- 
tions, the  contribution  of  music  to  general  education  may  be  mini- 
mized if  not  nullified  altogether. 

No  one  will  deny  the  necessity  for  the  acquisition  of  skills  as  a 
requisite  for  musical  growth.  Nor  will  there  be  any  considerable 
objection  to  the  statement  that  the  acquisition  of  skills  usually  re- 
quires some  form  of  drill.  The  musically  mature  learner,  strongly 
motivated  to  perfect  his  own  proficiency,  will  accept  almost  any 
task  imposed  by  the  teacher  if  it  promises  growrth. 

Most  learners,  especially  those  in  the  general  core,  have  neither 
the  maturity  nor  the  motivation  indicated  above.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
responsibility  of  all  music  educators  to:  (a)  identify  the  skills  neces- 
sary for  a  particular  area  of  musical  growth;  (b)  make  the  need  for 
the  skill  apparent  to  the  learner;  and  (c)  make  the  acquisition  of  the 
skill  as  much  of  a  real  musical  experience  as  possible. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  one  problem  in  the  general  core— a  problem 
which  provided  the  basis  for  considerable  discussion  at  the  formative 
meeting  of  the  Music  Supervisors  National  Conference  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  in  1907.  The  problem  may  be  stated  in  the  form  of  two 
questions  which  were  raised  for  discussion  at  a  workshop  conducted 
by  the  writer  at  the  North-Central  division  of  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference  meeting  in  Omaha.  The  year— 1957. 

Question  number  one:  Should  we  teach  children  to  read  music? 
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Question  number  two:  Should  we  use  syllables  to  teach  children  to 
read  music?  These  recurrent  questions  voiced  sincerely  by  puzzled 
music  educators  stem  largely  from  a  confusion  as  to  basic  concepts. 

If  the  role  of  music  in  general  education  is  to  secure  immediate 
and  limited  performance  per  se,  rote  learning  will  suffice.  If,  how- 
ever, the  general  music  program  is  designed  to  assist  in  growth 
toward  musical  maturity,  musical  independence,  and  self-motivation 
for  continuance  in  musical  activities,  our  duty  is.  clear:  We  owe 
every  child  the  right  to  develop  as  far  as  his  abilities,  needs,  and 
interests  will  permit  him.  We  owe  every  child  the  right  to  learn  to 
read  music. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  how  children  learn  to  read  music. 
Some  will  make  the  transition  from  perception  of  the  symbol  to 
production  of  the*  sound  with  no  apparent  difficulty.  Others  will 
require  assistance.  Some  will  never  learn.  The  use  of  syllables  is  but 
one  device  for  making  the  experience  more  meaningful  to  the  learner. 
If  their  use  assists  him  in  reaching  his  goal,  the  use  is  justified. 

Where  is  the  danger  in  all  this?  It  may  come  from  two  sources: 
Notation  study  and  syllabic  drill  may  become  ends  in  themselves; 
the  whole  process  may  result  in  an  unmusical  experience.  The  result 
in  either  case  is  not  hard  to  predict,  nor  is  its  prevalence  in  music 
education  today  difficult  to  detect. 

6.  Music,  perhaps  more  than  any  subject  in  the  curriculum,  has 
provided  opportunities  for  gifted  children  to  realize  their  abilities 
in  musical  activities  devised  especially  for  them.  One  of  the  chief 
criticisms  of  music  education  has  been  that  it  aims  toward  selection 
of  capable  learners  and  enrichment  of  performance  opportunities 
for  them  at  the  expense  of  attention  to  the  musical  needs  of  the  less 
gifted.  It  has  been  charged  that  less  than  30  per  cent  of  high-school 
students  take  part  in  music  activities  in  general,  and  that  in  many 
high  schools  the  performing  ensembles  enrol  only  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  student  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of 
many  music  educators  that  in  attempting  to  provide  some  musical 
experiences  for  all  there  is  a  tendency  to  slight  both  the  needs  of 
the  gifted  and  the  quality  of  the  experience.  The  result  of  such 
thinking  could  be  the  promotion  of  a  double  standard  of  values 
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which  neither  enriches  the  cultural  life  of  the  many  nor  promotes 
the  maximum  musical  growth  of  the  few. 

Without  devitalizing  the  general  core  there  should  be  adequate 
provisions  for  elective  specialties.  In  most  schools  this  is  done  by 
providing  some  of  the  following:-  class  or  private  instruction  in 
piano,  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  and  voice;  ensembles  such 
as  band,  orchestra,  and  chorus.  Other  elective  specialties,  less  fre- 
quent than  the  above,  can  include  theory  classes,  history  and  appre- 
ciation classes,  operettas,  music  clubs  of  various  kinds,  small  ensemble 
recitals,  and  other  hobby  or  interest  groups  to  satisfy  specialized 
interests,  and  needs. 

The  theory  is  sound,  the  basic  concept  from  which  it  stems  is 
consistent  with  the  best  in  modern  educational  thought,  but  in  prac- 
tice there  arise  a  number  of  annoying  questions.  For  example,  when 
should  a  given  elective  specialty  as  such  emerge  from  the  general 
core?  It  has  been  established  that  in  most  schools  which  ofTer  class 
lessons  on  band  and  orchestra  instruments  and  piano,  the  instruction 
usually  begins  in  the  fourth  grade,  but  the  students  who  elect  the 
activity  are  either  released  from  regular  classes  or  are  required  to 
take  lessons  on  out-of-school  time.  In  the  interests  of  establishing  the 
role  of  music  in  general  education,  certain  questions  about  this 
practice  require  consideration.  Why  should  specialized  instruction 
in  instruments  begin  at  about  the  fourth-grade  level?  Why  should 
instruction  on  instruments  be  limited  to  those  who  elect  it?  Or,  why 
should  learners  whose  only  experience  with  music  is  in  the  general 
core  be  denied  instruction  on  instruments?  And  finally,  what  is  the 
justification  for  specialized  instruction  to  an  elect  few  on  a  released- 
time  basis? 

If  the  sole  objective  of  a  school  music  program  is  to  find  the  most 
talented  children  as  soon  as  possible  and  provide  them  with  the  most 
efficient  instruction  so  that  they  can  make  a  maximum  contribution 
to  performing  ensembles  at  the  secondary  level,  the  questions  stated 
above  are  patently  ridiculous.  Music  education  must  represent  more 
than  that,  both  in  philosophy  and  curriculum. 

If  the  music  taught  in  the  general  core  is  a  rich  enough  experience 
in  all  phases  of  musical  performance,  listening,  and  creating,  it  might 
be  possible  to  postpone  specialized  instruction  until  the  learner  has 
attained  a  greater  degree  of  motivation  and  readiness.  While  this  is 
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entirely  feasible,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  positive  values 
for  the  learner  in  elective  activities  at  the  elementary  level  which 
might  not  be  realized  if  this  were  carried  to  extremes. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  the  justification  for  specialized  instruc- 
tion must  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  it  represents  not  only 
preparation  for  high-level  performance  but  also  general  musical 
growth  of  learners  whose  interests,  needs,  and  abilities  cannot  be  met 
in  the  general  music  class.  And  by  the  same  reasoning  it  would  seem 
that  any  basic  exploratory  contact  with  standard  instruments  from 
which  all  children  could  benefit  should  be  included  in  the  general 
core.  Few  elementary  classroom  teachers  could  handle  this  unaided; 
many  would  have  great  difficulty  even  with  the  help  of  a  specialist. 
Practical  exigencies  may  militate  against  realization  of  any  goal,  but 
in  this  case  the  basic*  concept  is  clear,  the  need  is  apparent. 

7.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  exceptional  child  was  de- 
scribed as  one  whose  abilities,  interests,  and  needs  deviate  so  far  from 
the  normal  as  to  require  differentiated  instruction.  One  of  the  most 
important  tasks  of  formal  education  today  is  that  of  drawing  out  to 
the  fullest  the  ablest  members  of  each  age  group.  While  elective 
activities  represent  an  attempt  to  realize  this  to  a  certain  extent,  there 
is  an  additional  need  for  experiences  which  provide  the  challenges 
possible  only  in  groups  selected  according  to  ability.  Such  selection, 
however,  is  justified  only  if  every  learner  denied  admission  to  a 
selective  activity  can  achieve  musical  growth  commensurate  with  his 
abilities,  interests,  and  needs  in  activities  which  are  open  to  him. 

In  practice,  the  principal  problem  here  is  one  of  motivating  the 
learner  who  has  been  relegated  to  a  "second"  group.  This  is  a  real 
challenge  to  the  music  educator.  It  cannot  be  met  if  all  music  activi- 
ties are  treated  largely  as  preparation  for  selective  ensembles. 

8.  Music  education  cannot  ignore  its  responsibilities  in  the  general 
education  of  the  child  who  deviates  from  the  norm  on  the  minus  side 
physically,  intellectually,  emotionally,  socially,  and  musically.  Music 
classes  in  the  general  core  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  that  no 
learner  need  suffer  complete  frustration  from  inability  to  meet  arbi- 
trarily imposed  standards.  This  does  not  mean  that  standards  should 
be  set  at  the  ability  level  of  the  least  capable  member  of  a  group. 
Rather,  it  implies  a  need  for  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
that  a  vital  segment  of  the  general  music  program  can  be  developed 
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which  is  relatively  independent  of  physical  dexterity,  musical  capac- 
ity, and  intelligence,  and  which  can  make  a  real  contribution  to  the 
emotional  and  social  life  of  all  children. 

This  important  concept  merits  the  extended  treatment  given  it  in 
the  chapter  by  Gaston  (chap.  xii).  It  deserves  more  than  passing 
mention  here  because  of  the  tendency  to  regard  music  in  the  schools 
as  primarily  a  peripheral  activity,  designed  for  the  edification  of  the 
more  capable. 

9.  If  the  child  is  to  be  regarded  as  primarily  a  potential  consumer 
of  music,  there  is  a  question  as  to  how  much  he  should  be  en- 
couraged to  take  part  in  performance  and  other  creative  acts  as  a 
learner  in  the  general  core.  There  is  a  possibility  that  there  has  been 
an  exaggeration  of  the  role  of  the  performer,  but  since  music  educa- 
tion should  stress  expressive  values,  the  direct  agency  for  this  is 
performance. 

Two  reasons  advanced  for  including  some  performance  skill  in 
everyone's  formal  education  are:  to  discover  talent  or  liking  for 
performance;  to  make  it  easier  to  hear  music  in  its  full  reality.  Both 
reasons  are  fallacious  from  a  pragmatic  view  according  to  McMur- 
ray  (chap,  ii)  who  stated  that  a  music  teacher  should  neither  attempt 
nor  expect  to  teach  his  pupils  a  new  and  stronger  liking  for  music. 
However,  he  pointed  out  that  performance  can  be  justified  from  a 
pragmatic  concept  of  interest.  Music  activities  should  contain  a  large 
element  of  what  is  familiar  but  also  something  else  that  offers  a  point 
of  conflict  or  a  resistance  to  be  overcome.  Thus,  activities  in  which 
children  make  music  themselves  can  contribute  to  an  educationally 
useful  level  of  interest  if  approached  in  an  experimental  attitude 
rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  aesthetic  appreciation. 

Inconclusive  as  these  and  other  reasons  may  be,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  most  music  educators  endorse  some  degree  of  perform- 
ance in  the  general  core,  and  all  stress  performance  in  elective  and 
selective  activities.  Few  would  agree  that  satisfactory  musical 
growth  can  be  achieved  through  passive  listening  and  acquisition  of 
information  about  music  alone. 

Since  performance  plays  such  an  important  role  in  school  music, 
then  performance  practices  should  be  evaluated  according  to  basic 
concepts  stated  or  implicit  in  the  rationale  of  this  whole  discussion. 
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A  few  questions  can  serve  as  examples  of  the  type  of  critical  evalua- 
tion needed. 

(a)  How  can  an  insistence  on  standard  instrumentation  be  bal- 
anced with  the  needs  of  children  who  want  to  play  nonstandard  or 
folk  instruments?  This  question  can  be  dismissed  if  it  is  agreed  that 
such  wishes  represent  a  desire  to  formalize  learnings  for  which  the 
school  need  not  assume  responsibility.  Or  it  may  be  argued  that  these 
are  needs  that  can  be  satisfied  in  the  general  core  if  properly  taught. 
In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  basic  question  must  be:  Is  a  bal- 
anced standard  instrumentation  essential  for  the  maximum  musical 
growth  of  the  individual  participants?  A  single  answer  will  not 
suffice  for  a  highly  selected  symphony  orchestra,  a  high-school 
dance  band,  a  junior  high  school  band,  and  an  elementary-school 
orchestra.  *  . 

(b)  Are  heterogeneous  ensembles  encouraged  to  help  guarantee  a 
carry-over  into  adult  life?  Does  the  performance  program  equip  and 
motivate  the  learner  to  initiate  and  participate  in  some  form  of 
"hausmusik? " 

(c)  Does  the  performance  program  teach  useful  skills,  knowl- 
edges, and  attitudes?  Will  the  adult  want  to  take  part  in  the  musical 
life  of  his  community  as  performer,  sponsor,  or  auditor  because  of 
the  performance  experiences  he  enjoyed  in  school? 

10.  One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  for  music  educators  to 
answer  is:  What  is  good  music?  According  to  Mueller  (chap,  iv) 
that  question  can  be  answered  in  four  different  ways.  From  a  utili- 
tarian point  of  view  the  goodness  of  music  is  inextricably  linked  with 
its  purpose.  It  is  "good"  if  it  is  "good  for  something."  Another 
criterion  of  goodness  is  to  be  found  in  the  personal  pleasure  or 
gratification  which  the  music  provides.  A  third  is  based  on  conform- 
ity to  absolute  values.  An  example  of  this  could  be  the  position  sup- 
ported by  Broudy  (chap,  iii)  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  realist, 
aesthetic  perfection  lies  in  the  direction  of  form.  The  fourth  posi- 
tion, and  the  one  indorsed  by  Mueller,  is  that  musical  values  are  de- 
termined by  degrees  of  conformity  to  norms  established  by  society. 

The  problem  for  the  music  educator  has  been  complicated,  accord- 
ing to  Britton  by  "...  a  deliberate  desire  on  the  part  of  cultural 
leaders  to  suppress  stylistically  indigenous  music  and  to  substitute 
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something  'better'  in  its  place."6  As  a  result,  the  music  educator 
occupies  a  somewhat  precarious  position  in  his  role  of  arbiter  on 
matters  musical  for  both  school  and  community.  He  represents  an 
art  which  defines  its  values  partially  in  terms  of  absolutes.  He  prac- 
tices in  a  community  which  generally  respects  the  authority  of  his 
art  but  often  seeks  its  enjoyment  in  more  utilitarian  forms  of  musical 
activity.  He  finds  that  he  is  expected  to  bring  the  best  in  music 
within  the  comprehension  of  his  pupils,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  is  to 
use  music  as  a  tool  in  the  general  development  of  the  child. 

The  dimensions  of  this  chapter  do  not  permit  an  extended  treat- 
ment of  this  problem,  and  a  definitive  solution  is  still  to  be  found. 
However,  to  paraphrase  Mueller's  categories,  it  would  seem  that  the 
music  educator  must  choose  his  materials  from  music  ive 'like,  music 
that  is  good  for  us,  and  music  that  is  good  by  definition.  It  would 
also  seem  unwise  to  attempt  to  assign  a  hierarchy  of  values  to  these 
three  categories,  since  it  is  obvious  that  they  overlap  and  that  within 
categories  there  must  be  scales  of  values. 

Thus,  if  music  is  to  fulfil  its  role  in  general  education  there  is  justi- 
fication for  using  all  kinds  of  music,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 
using  any  but  the  best  of  each  kind.  As  the  learner  grows  in  musical 
maturity,  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  categories  will  become 
indistinct,  and  he  will  like  the  best  of  music  which  is  also  good  by 
definition,  and  it  will  not  be  just  a  coincidence  that  the  enjoyment  of 
that  music  will  be  "good"  for  him.  It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  for  the  arts  throughout  the  ages  has  been  the  resultant 
hygienic  benefits. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 
Music  education  has  made  a  tremendous  growth  laterally,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  thirty  years,  but  largely  on  the  basis  of  performance 
by  select  groups.  With  the  exception  of  general  music  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  it  has  not  been  shown  in  practice  that  music  right- 
fully belongs  in  the  central  core  of  common  experiences  required  of 
all  learners.  This  must  be  done  by  proving  general  values  which  are 
unique  to  music  without  sacrificing  the  high  standards  of  perform- 
ance which  have  distinguished  school  music.  This  can  be  done  if 

6.  Allen  Britton,  "Music  in  Early  American  Public  Education,"  p.  9.  Unpub- 
lished manuscript,  University  of  Michigan,  1957. 
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music  education  will  identify  its  philosophical  bases,  develop  basic 
concepts  consistent  with  its  philosophy,  and  face  and  resolve  the 
specific  problems  which  these  create  in  practice. 

To  act  thus  is  to  attempt  to  meet  the  challenges  of  an  education 
today.  Not  to  act  is  to  hold  to  the  security  of  a  position  which  is 
threatened  by  those  challenges.  One  direction  promises  professional 
growth;  the  other  offers  the  risk  of  sterility  and  decay. 
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CHAPTER     X 

Curriculum  Construction  in  Music  Education 


ROBERT     HOUSE 


The  curriculum  includes  all  influences  which  the  school  brings  to 
bear  upon  students  in  the  effort  to  reorganize  their  behavior  toward 
particular  ends.  This  effort  is  never  completely  successful,  due  to 
human  elements  in  schooling  which  may  never  be  calculated  exactly; 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  most  stringent  duty  of  educators  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  constant  development  of  more  adequate  educative 
experiences.  It  is  this  process  which  is  called  curriculum  construc- 
tion. Whether  they  realize  it  or  not,  all  music  educators  are  engaged 
in  curriculum-building  and  can  only  benefit  from  a  clear  concept  of 
the  task. 

Some  persons  hope  for  a  simple  formula  for  dealing  with  the  cur- 
riculum, but  the  educational  edifice  is  not  so  easy  to  blueprint  as  the 
structure  of  wood,  concrete,  and  steel.  Indeed,  many  music  educators 
have  observed  the  confusion  which  surrounds  the  topic  and  some 
have  become  involved  in  mechanistic  procedures  in  curriculum- 
building  which  seem  to  lead  nowhere.  They  often  fear  to  tamper 
with  established  musical  offerings  which  already  appear  adequate, 
not  realizing  that  the  curriculum  must  keep  pace  with  cultural 
changes.  Then,  too,  the  theory  and  vocabulary  in  the  field  of  curric- 
ulum have  been  built  chiefly  by  professional  educators,  and  often 
seem  incomprehensible  to  those  whose  orientation  is  more  specifi- 
cally musical.  The  principle  back  of  curriculum  development,  how- 
ever, remains  highly  practical;  it  is  an  attempt  to  control  more 
effectively  the  educational  environment  and,  thus,  to  produce  better 
results  in  terms  of  student  achievement.  With  this  purpose  no  one 
can  take  issue,  so  long  as  it  is  undertaken  on  a  clear  and  concrete 
basis. 

236 
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The  Task  of  Curriculum  Construction 

THE   ROLE   OF   THE    MUSIC   PROGRAM 

The  music  program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum,  consist- 
ing of  the  experiences  planned  and  organized  for  students  in  connec- 
tion with  school  music  activities.  This  body  of  experience  forms  the 
instrument  through  which  various  musical  behaviors  are  established. 
Serenely  confident  as  we  are  that  Johnny  will  learn  to  play  the  trum- 
pet, what  will  the  effect  of  this  process  be?  Will  he  experience  in- 
creasing confidence  through  diligent  practice?  Will  he  note  the 
subtle  variations  in  style  and  interpretation  that  mark  each  musical 
composition? 

Unfortunately,  organized  curriculum  efforts  often  do  not  probe 
at  this  level;  it  is  more  common  to  tinker  with  the  course  titles  and 
credits,  scheduling,  and  patterns  of  prerequisites.  It  cannot  be  as- 
sumed that  any  specific  course  or  educational  activity  automatically 
supplies  the  needful  experiences  njoithin  that  area.  Without  doubt,  the 
student  needs  experiences  which  can  be  had  through  listening  to 
music,  performing  it,  studying  its  construction  and  cultural  context, 
and  creating  it.  Such  activities  are  thus  sponsored  in  both  the  general 
music  classes  and  separate  courses  called  band,  orchestra,  chorus, 
music  appreciation,  music  theory,  and  so  forth.  At  the  college  level, 
especially,  unfortunate  gaps  may  be  discovered  in  the  students'  train- 
ing, and  special  courses  are  set  up  to  cover  those  areas.  These 
arrangements  are  of  a  very  superficial  order,  however.  One  may  ob- 
serve that  course  offerings  and  types  of  musical  activity  are  very 
similar  from  school  to  school;  whereas  the  outcomes  in  various  insti- 
tutions are  strikingly  different  in  quality.  This  difference  is  attribut- 
able not  only  to  the  quality  of  the  students  and  their  teachers  but 
also  to  the  detailed  mechanism  of  instruction. 

If  musical  instruction  is  to  be  effective,  not  only  must  certain 
types  of  musical  competence  be  defined  but  also  it  is  necessary  to 
engender  the  proper  experiences  to  produce  them.  Subject  matter, 
teaching  method,  musical  materials,  and  facilities  must  be  fitted  to 
the  students'  maturity  and  background  of  experience,  for  these 
items  directly  influence  the  perception  and  consequent  reactions  of 
the  student;  only  by  careful  adjustment  of  all  environmental  factors 
do  we  foreordain  the  student's  response. 
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Thus,  causing  children  to  sing  together  guarantees  nothing;  the 
act  of  singing  is  only  one  ingredient  in  the  situation.  Are  the  songs 
really  suited  to  the  children  and  to  the  occasion?  What  items  of 
musical  information  are  brought  to  bear?  How  does  the  teacher  deal 
with  the  children  and  the  music?. These  matters  can  be  arranged  in 
different  ways  with  different  results.  If  we  intend  that  the  children 
will  develop  more  sureness  in  reading  at  sight,  we  must  use  songs 
which  they  do  not  know,  but  these  should  bear  some  similarity  to 
those  already  learned.  The  teacher  must  quickly  illuminate  any  new 
problems,  perhaps  by  demonstration,  verbal  warning  and  correction, 
or  spot  rehearsal.  Signs  in  the  children  of  developing  enthusiasm  or 
mental  fatigue  must  be  noted  immediately,  and  the  situation  quickly 
altered  to  secure  the  conditions  desired.  In  these  ways  the  teacher 
helps  bring  about  the  needed  experiences:  relating  musical  signs  and 
cues  to  actual  sounds,  perceiving  logical  groups  or  patterns  of  notes, 
noting  the  causes,  and  results  of  misreading,  and  so  on. 

The  execution  of  such  a  process  as  we  have  just  described  consti- 
tutes the  instructional  phase  of  the  curriculum;  it  is  a  key  aspect 
of  the  co-ordination  of  experiences  toward  better  outcomes  of 
schooling. 

ASPECTS  OF  PROGRAM  PLANNING 

Any  music  program  must  exist  in  unity  with  its  setting;  the  ad- 
ministrative philosophy,  the  needs  and  purposes  of  the  community, 
and  the  activities  of  all  the  teachers  and  students  help  determine  the 
way  in  which  music  is  taught.  Consequently,  much  integration  of 
music  with  other  subjects  can  be  assumed.  The  classroom  teacher 
typically  uses  music  in  connection  with  folk  dancing  and  rhythmic 
activity  or  dramatic  and  ritualistic  events;  handicrafts  are  combined 
with  music  in  the  construction  and  playing  of  toy  instruments;  the 
study  of  other  cultures  is  often  enriched  with  musical  examples. 
Music  is  a  natural  part  of  a  setting  in  which  students  learn  to  work 
and  play  together. 

This  very  interdependence  of  subjects  tends  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  outcomes  should  be  musical.  The 
teacher  who  works  with  musical  content  bears  a  responsibility  to 
the  music  program;  he  must  see  that  his  students'  musical  experiences 
are  not  haphazard. 
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In  determining  what  is  to  happen  in  the  classroom,  music  edu- 
cators have  tried  several  approaches.  One  method  is  to  divide  mu- 
sical materials  into  grades  of  difficulty  and  to  organize  instruction 
so  that  each  level  and  skill  is  mastered  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  next. 
Thus,  members  of  the  beginning  brass-instrument  classes  are  taught 
to  produce  tones,  care  for  their  instruments,  and  steadily  extend 
their  range  and  technical  dexterity.  This  is  a  very  reasonable  pattern 
of  development,  but  it  does  not  insure  attainment  of  the  desired 
results.  The  danger  lies  in  the  belief  that  the  mastery  of  these  steps 
constitutes  the  end  of  instruction;  the  fault  stems  from  the  notion 
that  experience  can  be  controlled  by  prescribing  only  one  of  its 
elements.  In  this  case,  even  though  the  students  successfully  com- 
plete their  appointed  tasks,  the  outcomes  might  easily  include  the 
determination  to  drop  musical  study  and  an  active  dislike  of  several 
types  of  music. 

Neither  can  we  be  certain  that  the  mastery  of  a  given  set  of  facts 
and  beliefs  about  music  will  insure  the  kinds  of  musical  responsive- 
ness which  we  seek.  Without  application  in  live  musical  situations 
and  toward  specific  ends,  such  information  is  apt  to  become  purely 
encyclopedic. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  an  unorganized 
approach.  A  certain  freedom  is  essential  in  musical  activities  in  order 
to  uncover  student  needs  and  interests,  and  thus  to  tap  student 
energies  for  better  learning;  but  to  allow  the  entire  program  to 
evolve  on  this  basis  is  to  sponsor  random  activity  and  accidental 
outcomes.  A  series  of  interesting  musical  activities  does  not  guaran- 
tee the  integrated  pattern  of  experiences  which  characterizes  the 
successful  music  program. 

Since  live  experiences  are  the  actual  media  of  learning,  they  auto- 
matically form  the  basic  building  material  of  the  music  program. 
That  is  to  say,  the  teacher  should  try  to  arrange  conditions  in  terms 
of  the  experiences  which  students  need  in  order  to  develop  certain 
types  of  behavior.  If,  for  example,  it  has  been  decided  that  members 
of  a  senior  high  school  orchestra  must  develop  powers  for  musical 
performance  after  graduation,  the  director  must  understand  that 
the  students  will  need  experience  in  finding  a  personal  solution  to 
the  problems  of  musical  style  and  technique,  experience  in  testing 
proficiency  in  open  public  performance,  and  of  observing  a  degree 
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of  personal  satisfaction  in  a  well-worked-out  musical  presentation. 
Only  these  and  similar  kinds  of  reactions  will  cause  the  orchestra 
member  to  seek  opportunities  to  play  when  he  becomes  an  alumnus 
of  the  school  organization. 

Once  these  central  items  are  determined,  the  job  of  curriculum- 
building  may  become  complex,  but  it  is  no  longer  blind.  What  is 
the  level  of  maturity  and  experience  of  our  students?  What  facts 
should  they  be  able  to  use  at  this  point?  What  kinds  of  musical 
activity  are  indicated  and  how  may  these  best  be  conducted?  What 
specific  musical  compositions  will  be  most  useful  in  this  context? 
In  other  words,  we  are  dealing  here  with  the  problems  of  organiza- 
tion—of subject  lines  or  areas  of  musical  study,  of  sequence  or  grade 
placement,  and  of  individualization  of  instruction.  The  music  pro- 
gram must  eventually  be  outlined  in  these  terms. 

In  the  case  of  the*  orchestra  members  who  are  to  become  inde- 
pendent and  self-sustaining  in  their  pursuit  of  musical  performance, 
we  would  thus  need  to  plan  for  opportunities  in  deep  musical  under- 
standing, personal  initiative,  and  self-evaluation.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  schedule  a  wide  variety  of  fine  music  for  rehearsal  and 
frequent  public  performance.  Some  reasoned  explanation  of  the  var- 
ious interpretations  and  technical  problems  would  be  necessary.  It 
would  undoubtedly  be  wise  to  organize  supplemental  musical  groups, 
such  as  trios  and  quartets,  and  to  arrange  for  student  solo  appear- 
ances with  the  orchestra  and  with  piano  accompaniment.  Obviously, 
such  a  wide  scope  of  activity  would  not  lend  itself  to  a  regimen  of 
perfection  in  the  performance  of  extremely  difficult  compositions; 
the  necessary  drill  in  such  a  case  would  immediately  reverse  the 
desired  trend  of  the  program.  Constant  shallow  treatment,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  not  allow  the  necessary  depth  of  understand- 
ing and  individual  satisfaction  to  develop  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
The  director  would  need  to  exercise  great  care  in  avoiding  those 
two  extremes.  His  rehearsal  methods  would  be  quickly  adjusted  to 
the  students'  attitudes  and  attention-span;  he  would  allow  wide 
choice  and  initiative  within  the  solo  and  ensemble  activity. 

This  general  type  of  program  would  be  followed  in  case  the 
objectives  included  habits  favorable  to  continued  amateur  musical 
performance.  In  case  preprofessional  training  were  sought,  or  if  it 
were  important  to  compete  with  other  musical  groups,  or  to  justify 
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immediately  the  school  music  activities  in  the  eyes  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  orchestra  would  be  handled  quite  differently. 

DEALING  WITH  CURRICULUM  PROBLEMS 

As  we  have  just  indicated,  music  programs  will  vary  with  the 
objectives.  Not  only  will  the  college  wish  to  produce  somewhat 
different  qualities  in  its  students  than  do  the  high  school  and  the 
elementary  school,  but  the  great  conservatory  and  the  small  college 
music  department  will  aspire  to  different  ends.  Furthermore,  the 
central  objectives  of  music  education  are  not  constant  but  vary 
widely  in  different  cultures.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  for  example,  de- 
sired that  people  should  be  able  to  do  congregational  singing  and 
that  they  should  be  able  to  read  music.  Such  objectives  were  re- 
flected in  the  early*  American  educational  pattern. 

Music  programs,  therefore,  are  "correct"  in  terms  of  specific 
times  and  places.  A  standard  pattern  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible, 
nor  will  one  be  described  here.  The  tendency  to  transpose  the  music 
program  from  one  school  to  another  creates  more  problems  than 
it  solves. 

A  specially  tailored  music  program,  however,  means  that  the  mu- 
sic educator  must  develop  his  own  creative  powers  for  dealing  with 
the  curriculum.  Wisely  avoiding  unreserved  acceptance  of  prevail- 
ing practice,  he  must  then  plainly  supply  his  own  brand  of  philos- 
ophy and  proceed  to  develop  defensible  objectives.  Just  what  does 
he  expect  his  students  to  be  able  to  do  when  they  leave  school? 
What,  then,  should  the  music  student  undergo  in  his  school,  and 
how  should  the  musical  activities  be  wielded  in  this  process? 

Such  problems  are  all  complicated  by  the  fact  that  these  changes 
must  usually  be  made  en  route;  seldom  does  one  have  the  opportunity 
to  "start  from  scratch."  That  is,  curriculum  construction  actually 
amounts  to  curriculum  change  or  improvement.  It  is  a  development- 
al process,  much  as  is  the  process  of  education  itself.  Many  expect 
a  new  teacher,  or  a  music  consultant,  or  a  dean  to  move  in  and 
make  wholesale  and  miraculous  changes,  creating  a  "new"  music 
program  overnight.  This  cannot  be  done.  Superficial  changes  can 
be  quickly  made,  but  only  much  time  and  constant  shepherding  can 
appreciably  alter  instruction  and  its  effect  upon  students. 

One  very  important  reason  for  this  is  that  the  music  program,  as 
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with  any  educational  enterprise,  must  be  developed  in  terms  of 
people  as  individuals.  This  is  so  axiomatic  that  it  is  often  forgotten. 
While  the  ideas  and  plans  have  their  source  in  the  individual  mind, 
the  program  itself  must  be  established  or  implemented  through  co- 
operative enterprise. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  one  who  would  construct  a  better 
music  program  must  develop  some  means  of  bringing  along  all  those 
directly  concerned  with  that  program.  Brilliant  thinking  and  sheer 
logic  will  not  accomplish  this  end  without  an  accompanying  sense 
of  good  will  and  united  purpose.  To  admit  this  is  not  a  confession 
of  craftiness.  Instead,  it  means  that  people  learn  more,  contribute 
more,  and  act  more  effectively  when  they  work  actively  as  a  team. 

Developing  the  Fro  gram  in  Music  Education 

DELINEATION  OF  OBJECTIVES 

The  expanding  roles  of  both  the  schools  and  the  musical  art  within 
our  society  have  imposed  complex  demands  upon  today's  teachers. 
This  has  produced  sporadic  deliberation  upon  the  ends  to  be  served 
by  school  music.  There  has  been  a  tendency  among  practicing  music 
teachers  to  note,  and  then  largely  to  ignore,  the  formulations  of  "ex- 
perts" or  representative  groups.  Much  of  this  material  is  considered 
too  idealistic  or  abstract  for  local  application.  The  real  working 
objectives  of  music  teachers  have  sprung  from  their  own  inner  con- 
victions and  personal  observations;  such  goals  are  often  left  unstated 
and  may  bear  little  relation  to  outwardly  accepted  goals. 

This  inconsistency  is  avoided  when  teachers  deliberately  formulate 
objectives  for  their  own  use,  tapping  every  resource  of  accumulated 
professional  knowledge  and  their  own  experience.  The  step  is  neces- 
sary if  the  program  is  to  be  properly  planned  in  relation  to  the  total 
school  curriculum  and  if  it  is  to  be  operated  effectively  in  terms  of 
the  needed  facilities  and  patterns  of  instruction.  Indeed,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  judge  the  worth  of  any  music  program,  or  to  propose 
reasoned  corrective  measures,  without  the  basic  criteria  afforded  by 
clear  statements  of  objectives. 

The  search  for  objectives  must  be  based  upon  an  examination  of 
musical  needs,  both  individual  and  social.  Pertinent  areas  of  psychol- 
ogy, sociology,  and  educational  practice  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
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picture  of  the  musically  educated  person.  Mueller,  for  example, 
points  to  the  fact  that  popular  taste  is  a  relatively  new  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.1  It  has  achieved  importance  due  to  mass  techno- 
logical reproduction  of  music,  changes  in  standards  of  living,  in- 
creased leisure  time,  and  the  extension  of  popular  education  itself. 
Hence,  schools  must  promulgate  a  kind  of  musical  taste  attuned  to 
these  conditions  and  yet  meeting  the  individual's  need  for  aesthetic 
fulfilment.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the  student  should 
achieve  the  capacity  to  discriminate  among  musical  compositions  of 
all  types;  he  should  be  responsive  to  expressive  qualities  which  may 
be  found  in  jazz  classics  as  well  as  in  serious  masterworks;  he  should 
be  receptive  to  both  traditional  and  contemporary  idioms.  In  chapter 
iii  this  qualification  is  referred  to  as  the  quality  of  "connoisseurship."2 

It  is  an  obvious  corollary  of  these  same  findings  that  the  schools 
should  produce  intelligent  consumers  of  musical  goods  and  services. 
That  is,  we  want  our  graduates  to  be  able  to  select  and  purchase 
quality  musical  instruments,  recordings,  and  equipment;  to  help 
bring  good  professional  artists  to  perform  in  their  communities;  to 
display  some  selectivity  in  their  support  of  local  musical  activities; 
and  at  least  to  "turn  the  dial"  with  some  informed  purpose.  Attitudes 
and  choices  of  this  kind  are  clearly  important  to  every  citizen,  and 
thus  should  guide  in  planning  instruction  along  the  entire  educa- 
tional ladder. 

The  examples  just  given  only  serve  to  indicate  how  objectives 
may  be  drawn  from  basic  factors  existing  in  society  and  human 
nature.  Professional  literature  abounds  with  references  to  the  aims 
of  music  education;  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  is  Mursell's 
classification  of  musical  awareness,  musical  initiative,  musical  dis- 
crimination, music  insight,  and  musical  skill.3  Many  additional 
implications  for  musical  aims  are  to  be  found  in  the  chapters  making 
up  Section  I  of  this  yearbook. 

If  objectives  are  to  be  of  practical  value  in  any  particular  school, 
however,  they  must  be  formulated  precisely.  These  points  are  espe- 
cially applicable. 

1.  See  chap,  iv,  pp.  105-6. 

2.  See  chap,  iii,  pp.  83-87. 

3.  James  L.  Mursell,  Education  for  Musical  Groivth,  pp.  126-247.  Boston:  Ginn 
&  Co.,  1948. 
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i.  Objectives  should  be  formulated  'with  a  particular  context  in 
mind.  For  instance,  the  music  program  at  large  should  produce  "the 
musically  educated  person."  Other  programs  should  be  conceived 
in  terms  of  "the  qualified  music  teacher,"4  or  "the  liberal-arts  ma- 
jor."5 Preparation  for  a  performing  career,  for  musical  research,  and 
all  the  various  specialties  in  music  must  be  different  because  the 
objectives  are  logically  unique. 

2.  Objectives  should  describe  definitive  knovoledge  and  under- 
standings attitudes  and  appreciations,  skills  and  habits.  They  do  not 
indicate  how  the  teacher  intends  to  proceed  or  what  topics  he  will 
cover.  Neither  can  they  describe  precise  standards  of  achievement, 
for  this  implies  too  rigid  assimilation  of  facts  and  techniques.  These, 
then,  are  means  and  not  strictly  objectives:  (a)  to  learn  the  use  of 
syllables;  (b)  to  study  music  of  Colonial  America;  and  (c)  the  stu- 
dent should  be  able  to  perform  all  major  scales,  two  octaves,  both 
hands. 

3.  Objectives  shoidd  embrace  a  comprehensive  and  balanced  pat- 
tern of  musicianship.  It  is  too  easy  for  teachers  to  concentrate  upon 
several  excellent  objectives  in  one  area,  such  as  performance.  While 
such  a  program  might  be  defensible  in  a  two-day  master  class,  it  is 
ordinarily  necessary  to  consider  other  objectives  related  to  listening 
habits,  creative  facility,  and  historical  knowledge.  Indeed,  musical 
study  surely  affects  nonmusical  outcomes,  such  as  the  personality 
and  social  competence  of  children.  Extreme  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised here;  musical  activity  might  well  produce  habits  of  responsi- 
bility and  co-operation,  but  it  is  another  matter  to  extend  the  effort 
toward  building  healthy  bodies  and  democratic  attitudes. 

4.  Objectives  shoidd  be  reduced  to  an  ordered  pattern.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  speak  of  developing  broad  tastes,  worthy  use  of  leisure,6 

4.  Robert  W.  House,  "A  Definition  of  the  Qualified  Music  Teacher,"  Edu- 
cational Music  Magazine,  XXXVI  (September-October,  1956),  8  fT.  See  also 
Committee  on  Teachers  College  Curriculum,  Committee  Reports.  Washington: 
Music  Educators  National  Conference,  1945. 

5.  George  Herman  Dickenson,  The  Study  of  Music  as  a  Liberal  Art.  Pough- 
keepsie,  New  York:  Vassar  College,  1953. 

6.  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education,  Cardinal  Prin- 
ciples of  Secondary  Education.  Bulletin  No.  35  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  1918.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1918. 
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or  an  appreciation  of  beauty.7  These  are  top-level  concepts,8  and 
their  logical  fulfilment  depends  upon  the  pursuit  of  central  program 
objectives  such  as  the  following:  (a)  The  musically  educated  person 
is  acquainted  with  basic  musical  patterns  and  usages,  (b)  The  mu- 
sically educated  person  performs  music  with  facility  and  taste,  (c) 
The  musically  educated  person  participates  in  home  and  community 
musical  enterprises.  Such  goals  are,  in  turn,  actively  promoted  by 
limited  instructional  goals;  some  of  which  might  be:  .(1)  The  choir 
member  knows  a  variety  of  good  choral  literature.  (2)  The  choir 
member  applies  effective  methods  of  tone  production.  (3)  The  choir 
member  values  good  choral  balance  and  interpretation. 

Program  builders  face  one  further  task  in  determining  their  ob- 
jectives. The  results  of  investigation  and  careful  formulation  must 
be  reviewed  in  terms,  of  their  validity.  Since  this  is  primarily  an 
evaluative  process,  it  is  treated  in  chapter  xiii,  "Evaluation  in  Music 
Education."9 

SELECTION  OF   EXPERIENCES 

Educational  literature  is  full  of  references  to  experiences,  but  the 
actual  job  of  pinpointing  them  and  illustrating  in  detail  their  func- 
tion in  instruction  has  been  only  partly  accomplished.  Consequently, 
the  teacher  usually  makes  vague  motions  in  their  behalf  but  proceeds 
to  set  up  his  daily  plans  on  bases  of  expediency.  In  fact,  he  often 
does  not  know  what  experiences  his  students  are  having,  or  should 
be  having,  and  thus  he  cannot  anticipate  the  final  outcomes  of  his 
instruction. 

This  dilemma  may  never  be  fully  solved,  for  human  experience  is 
possibly  the  basic  phenomenon  of  life;  it  encompasses  infinite  variety 
and  these  individual  items  seem  nearly  impossible  to  translate  into 
words.  Yet,  since  they  form  the  actual  media  by  which  one  learns, 
the  teacher's  task  might  be  defined  as  the  selection  and  promotion 
of  educative  experiences. 

Any  individual  regards  himself  in  relation  to  a  situation  partially 

7.  Educational  Policies  Commission,  The  Purposes  of  Education  in  American 
Democracy.  Washington:  National  Education  Association,  1938. 

8.  Merritt  M.  Thompson,  "The  Levels  of  Objectives  in  Education,"  Harvard 
Educational  Review,  XIII  (May,  1943),  196-21 1. 

9.  See  pp.  310-38. 
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determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  Due  to  prior  con- 
ditioning, he  may  perceive  the  thing  much  differently  than  any  of 
his  fellows.  Some  reaction  must  follow,  however,  if  only  one  of 
indifference.  This  total  process  constitutes  an  experience;  if  any 
meaning  is  attached  to  the  occurrence,  there  will  be  consequent 
tendency  toward  similar  behavior  on  such  occasions  in  the  future. 
Thus,  the  controlling  factors  in  an  experience  comprise  (a)  the 
actual  conditions,  (b)  the  individual's  perception  of  them,  and  (c) 
his  possible  lines  of  action  in  the  face  of  the  situation.  Given  absolute 
control  and  knowledge  of  these  factors,  it  should  be  possible  to 
predict  the  exact  results.  We  can  never  gauge  so  closely,  however, 
because  the  minute  workings  of  the  human  mind  are  never  open  to 
such  close  scrutiny. 

It  is  possible,  nevertheless,  to  determine  what  we  hope  the  general 
direction  of  experience  will  be  and  to  arrange  conditions  so  that, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  we  may  evoke  the  particular  experiences  en- 
visaged. This  is  accomplished  through  steady  observation  of  the 
student  and  by  attempting  to  alter  conditions  toward  their  better 
effect  upon  him. 

The  crucial  step  in  developing  a  music  program  is  the  process 
whereby  we  determine  what  kinds  of  experience  we  are  to  seek.  It 
is  plain  that  life  is  a  series  of  experiences,  but  a  great  proportion  of 
these  may  not  be  significantly  educative.  The  schools  may  be  said 
to  exist  because  they  form  an  agency  through  which  a  conscious 
effort  may  be  made  to  plan  and  direct  experiences  more  efficiently, 
toward  specific  changes  in  human  behavior. 

Too  often  we  "put  the  cart  before  the  horse";  we  suppose  that 
better  equipment,  finer  music,  and  the  display  of  more  adequate 
teaching  skill  will  be  bound  to  produce  the  kind  of  students  we  wish. 
In  such  a  case  many  fine  experiences  will  indeed  occur,  but  they 
may  be  haphazard  in  their  effect.  How  can  we  honestly  determifie 
what  kinds  of  music  or  teaching  procedure  are  needed  at  a  given 
moment  unless  we  have  so?ne  partiadar  variety  of  experience  in 
mind? 

The  student's  response  is  not  necessarily  observable.  Positive  re- 
actions may  occur  while  he  seems  to  be  just  passively  reading  a 
book  or  listening  to  music.  Any  description  of  such  reactions  should 
have  the  qualities  of  immediacy  and  concreteness.  For  example,  a 
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listener  exposed  to  a  particular  musical  performance  might  be  estab- 
lishing the  sense  of  rhythmic  pulse,  observing  the  melodic  contour, 
noting  various  tonal  colors  and  textures,  following  the  general  har- 
monic progression,  perceiving  levels  and  effects  of  dynamic  con- 
trasts, observing  the  reiteration  of  tonal  patterns,  deriving  particular 
moods  and  fancies  from  the  music,  noting  the  technical  competence 
of  the  performers,  or  estimating  the  general  impact  of  the  composi- 
tion. What  really  happens  would  depend  upon  the  individual's  back- 
ground and  the  specific  conditions  of  the  moment.  One  might  pre- 
dict more  on  the  basis  of  some  of  the  evaluation  procedures  sug- 
gested in  the  chapter  on  evaluation. 

Until  further  research  is  accomplished,  there  is  no  better  method 
for  determining  the  needful  experiences  than  by  logical  and  imag- 
inative thinking.  That  is,  we  attempt  to  describe  the  reactions  which 
students  might  be  led  to  have  in  a  particular  phase  of  musical  activ- 
ity, and  which  clearly  pertain  to  desired  outcomes  of  that  activity. 
It  may  be  assumed,  for  example,  that  among  the  immediate  objec- 
tives for  a  beginning  string-instrument  class  would  be  an  awareness 
of  the  rich  tone  and  expressive  possibilties  of  the  instrument.  Hence, 
the  students  should  be  observing  the  tonal  flexibility  of  the  string 
instruments,  exploring  their  technical  possibilities  and  usages,  dis- 
covering the  operative  demands  upon  the  players,  comparing  various 
methods  and  styles  of  performance,  and  so  on.  Such  simple  phases 
only  suggest  the  truly  live  and  complex  nature  of  the  actual  experi- 
ences, but  these  are  the  types  of  things  which  must  happen  to  stu- 
dents in  this  particular  instance. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    MUSIC    PROGRAM 

Musical  instruction  proceeds  in  interlocking  fashion,  being  carried 
on  in  progressive  levels  and  phases.  Program  objectives  define  the 
musical  competence  expected  of  the  graduating  student,  and  experi- 
ences are  cumulative  toward  those  ends.  In  the  process  of  a  student's 
musical  education,  these  objectives  must  be  emphasized  at  every 
level  and  phase;  that  is,  we  must  detail  our  plans  for  the  various 
branches  of  musical  study  and  in  keeping  with  the  progressive  ma- 
turity and  growth  of  the  student. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  various  patterns  of  curriculum  or- 
ganization. Many  school  systems  are  frankly  traditional  in  the  sense 
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that  learning  is  pursued  within  the  usual  subject  areas.  Other  schools 
have  attempted  variations  of  the  "activity  curriculum,"  with  its 
emphasis  upon  children's  interests,  and  the  "core  curriculum,"  based 
upon  common  problems  and  values.  Although  these  concepts  do 
affect  the  pattern  of  instruction  in  schools,  any  clear-cut  distinction 
is  largely  hypothetical;  the  conventional  subject  pattern  is  the  basic 
form  in  nearly  all  instances.10  The  important  task,  therefore,  is  to 
consider  how  instruction  within  that  pattern  may  best  be  established. 

Establishing  Sequence.  No  formula  for  establishing  sequence  has 
ever  been  found  completely  successful.  Definite  series  of  specific 
musical  concepts  and  progressively-graded  skills  have  been  tried  in 
this  connection,  with  many  variations,  but  something  more  funda- 
mental seems  to  live  and  move  beneath  these  logically  built  educa- 
tional patterns.  What  happens  is,  of  course,  that  the  actual  experi- 
ences of  students  assert  themselves  here  without  regard  for  the 
supposed  prerequisites.  As  Anderson  states,  ".  .  .  emphasis  should 
be  thrown,  not  so  much  upon  a  particular  or  precise  location  of 
instructional  content,  as  upon  methods  and  materials  adapted  to  the 
age  and  maturity  of  the  child."11 

Mursell  points  out  that  in  musical  study  the  items  of  learning 
necessarily  "appear  again  and  again,  always  in  new  settings,  always 
with  added  meaning."12  This  cyclical  pattern  of  musical  growth  is 
characterized  by  a  steady  improvement  in  concept,  organization, 
precision,  and  control  of  musical  patterns  and  usages. 

All  of  this  merely  emphasizes  the  inherent  falsity  of  the  attempt 
to  build  sequence  around  any  one  of  the  factors  which  the  teacher 
uses  in  evoking  experience.  But  the  experiences  themselves  do  occur 
in  a  natural  sequence  which  can  establish  an  effective  working 
pattern. 

It  is  understood  that  one  perceives  any  situation  in  terms  of  his 
maturity  and  past  experience.  An  element  of  familiarity,  along  with 

10.  B.  Othanel  Smith,  William  C.  Stanley,  and  J.  Harlan  Shores,  Fundamentals 
of  Curriculum  Development,  pp.  373  ff.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York:  World 
Book  Co.,  1950. 

11.  G.  Lester  Anderson,  "Problems  of  Method  in  Maturity  and  Curricular 
Studies,"  in  General  Education  in  the  American  College,  p.  420.  Thirty-eighth 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I.  Chicago: 
Distributed  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1939. 

12.  See  pp.  157-58. 
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the  introduction  of  new  factors  which  produce  problems,  is,  there- 
fore, a  fundamental  condition  for  learning.13  It  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  achieve  this  familiarity  without  a  series  of  explorations. 
That  is,  the  early  experiences  in  all  phases  of  the  musical  art  are 
necessarily  investigative;  the  individual  is  finding  his  way  among 
musical  facts  and  usages,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  special  vo- 
cabulary, discovering  technical  problems,  and  mapping  the  range  of 
the  subject. 

In  the  midst  of  this  process  the  student's  experiences  take  on  a 
new  form;  he  comes  to  certain  beliefs  and  conclusions  based  upon 
his  acquired  background.  In  short,  he  builds  concepts  concerning 
ways  in  which  music  is  written,  performed,  heard,  and  taught.  This 
is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  his  ultimate  experiences  in  the  actual 
testing  and  readjustment  of  his  beliefs  and  capabilities.14  In  a  sense, 
of  course,  these  stages  are  concurrent;  even  the  very  young  child 
will  have  arrived  at  some  conclusions  about  the  art  of  singing,  and 
may  test  these  at  will;  nevertheless,  his  general  path  is  exploratory 
at  this  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  could  deny  that  the  student 
who  rehearses  the  band  in  his  own  composition  is  not  investigating 
new  facts  and  formulating  new  generalizations.  The  point  remains, 
however,  that  as  the  student  reaches  the  upper  stages  of  his  training 
a  new  emphasis  is  needed  upon  the  direct  execution  of  patterns 
which  involve  learnings  developed  throughout  his  entire  period  of 
preparation. 

The  music  program  can  be  adequately  outlined  on  this  basis.  For 
instance,  the  beginning  clarinet  player  needs  a  variety  of  playable 
tunes,  and  an  opportunity  to  perform  them  alone  and  in  ensembles; 
he  needs  simple  information  regarding  the  care  of  his  instrument 
and  the  development  of  good  playing  habits;  basic  stylistic  usage 
can  be  pointed  out  and  demonstrated  to  him.  As  his  conception  of 
clarinet  playing  evolves,  he  can  profit  from  certain  exercises  to  refine 
his  style  and  execution  and  can  readily  use  facts  which  would 
strengthen  his  conception  of  the  structure  and  aesthetic  content  of 
the  music.  Such  development  naturally  reaches  the  point  where 
special  solo  performances  can  be  arranged  and  other  opportunities 
presented  whereby  the  student  must  take  deliberate  measures  to 

13.  See  pp.  56-57 

14.  See  p.  57 
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create  effective  interpretations  and  to  overcome  specific  technical 
problems. 

Course  Offerings  and  Time  Allowtent.  These  are  not  the  most 
vital  elements  in  curriculum-planning.  To  the  casual  observer,  the 
subjects  themselves  define  what  is  to  be  learned;  one  learns  to  sing 
in  the  choir,  or  to  play  in  the  band,  and  the  study  of  music  theory 
will  show  him  how  music  is  constructed.  These  divisions,  however, 
are  only  a  matter  of  practical  convenience.  The  student  can  learn 
much  about  music's  structure  when  singing  in  the  choir,  while  suc- 
cessful theoretical  instruction  helps  illuminate  the  performance  of 
music. 

At  the  early  levels  of  schooling,  indeed,  it  has  been  found  wise 
to  integrate  all  aspects  of  musical  study;  at  this  stage,  concentration 
is  upon  primary  and  universal  objectives,  and  the  experiences  of  the 
children  are  largely  investigative.  Basic  notions  of  music's  develop- 
ment as  an  art  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  its  construction 
can  be  introduced  directly  in  connection  with  listening  and  per- 
formance. It  is  important  that  this  interdependent  approach  is  not 
sacrificed  in  the  search  for  technical  prowess  or  purely  intellectual 
accomplishment. 

The  point  is  reached  when  the  musical  development  of  students 
and  the  musical  forms  themselves  require  the  formation  of  large 
choral  and  instrumental  groups.  Small  ensembles  and  music  theory 
classes  are  organized  for  specialization  in  those  areas.  There  is  still 
a  need,  however,  for  the  balanced  approach  to  musical  understand- 
ing which  can  be  supplied  by  means  of  the  general  music  class.  This 
class  is  no  mere  series  of  record  sessions;  a  wide  variety  of  literature 
is  heard  and  performed  in  the  investigation  of  every  aspect  of  mu- 
sical style  and  structure. 

College  classes  under  various  titles  fulfil  this  same  function,  and 
the  performing  groups  also  operate  at  this  level.  The  vocational 
specialization  of  students,  however,  leads  to  further  proliferation  of 
subjects;  for  example,  music  theory  characteristically  progresses  into 
form  and  analysis,  counterpoint,  orchestration,  composition,  and  so 
on. 

The  exact  lines  of  demarcation  between  subjects  and  the  relative 
weight  or  time  devoted  to  them  varies  widely,  and  with  good  reason; 
for  it  is  plain  that  whenever  a  single  aspect  of  music  is  to  be  dealt 
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with,  it  must  always  be  done  in  relation  to  all  other  aspects  of  the 
art.  Orchestration,  for  instance,  can  not  be  studied  without  ref- 
erence to  basic  stylistic  and  structural  considerations;  consequently, 
one  learns  more  than  scoring  techniques  in  such  a  class.  Likewise, 
students  could  well  learn  more  about  the  care  and  repair  of  their 
instruments  in  the  instrumental  groups,  where  the  topic  may  not 
even  be  introduced  officially,  than  in  a  special  course  devoted  to  the 
subject. 

The  attempt  should  not  be  made  to  seal  up  musical  subjects  into 
separate  compartments.  Indeed,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  among 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  recombine  musical  subjects  once 
subdivided.  Harmony,  ear  training,  and  keyboard  study  are  often 
formed  into  a  unified  course,  while  the  Juilliard  plan,15  in  effect,  goes 
a  step  further  with  the  deliberate  inclusion  of  musical  history  and 
form.  Whatever  the  nominal  subject  division,  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine what  part  each  branch  of  study  may  best  contribute  to  the 
larger  objectives  of  the  program,  identifying  short-term  goals  which 
may  be  reached  with  the  time  and  facilities  available  in  each  in- 
stance. For  example,  the  theory  teacher  will  conclude  that  his  stu- 
dents must  examine  musical  scores  and  determine  the  manner  of 
their  construction  through  listening,  singing,  playing,  and  writing; 
they  must  develop  an  understanding  of  chordal  progressions  and 
methods  of  part  writing,  cadential  formations,  the  treatment  of 
modulation,  and  so  on.  Such  goals  are  truly  not  ends  in  themselves 
but  will  be  found  to  contribute  to  several  of  the  basic  aims  of  the 
music  program. 

Provision  for  Individual  Differences.  It  is  obvious  that  students 
vary  widely  in  personality,  intelligence,  and  musicality;  maturity 
only  tends  to  emphasize  the  individuality  of  each  student.  Fortu- 
nately, the  basic  kinds  of  behavior  sought  for  students  can  be  reached 
by  different  paths.  For  example,  if  the  objectives  include  a  more 
active  participation  in  the  musical  life  of  the  home  and  community, 
it  is  easy  to  recognize  several  forms  which  this  participation  may 
take.  Any  and  every  school  musical  activity  which  a  student  may 
elect  can  help  promote  this  goal. 

15.  The  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  New  York,  The  Juilliard  Report  on 
Teaching  the  Literature  and  Materials  of  Music.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  & 
Co.,  1953. 
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Even  if  every  student  were  required  to  register  for  the  same 
courses  and  to  undergo  identical  assignments  and  activities,  the  effect 
upon  individual  students  would  vary  widely.  The  flexible  program 
is  merely  an  attempt  to  meet  and  use  these  differences;  the  problem 
is  to  develop  a  music  program  which  moves  toward  certain  central 
objectives  while  allowing  for  the  pursuit  of  obvious  special  interests. 

Ability  groupings  (special  sections),  homogeneous  grouping  (in- 
terest groups,  electives),  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment,  extra- 
curricular activities,  and  individualized  learning  are  among  the 
methods  by  which  differentiation  has  been  accomplished.  In  music, 
the  performance  groups  present  special  problems  and  opportunities. 
It  is  apparent  that  members  of  an  instrumental  organization  must  all 
play  the  same  composition  at  the  same  time  and  must  work  under 
rather  firm  control  if  music  is  to  be  produced;  it  may  appear  that 
there  is  little  room  here  for  the  exercise  of  individual  purposes. 
Consider,  however,  that  in  a  musical  organization  it  is  not  unusual 
to  have  some  members  of  nearly  professional  caliber  singing  or 
playing  alongside  comparative  beginners.  One  member  works  dili- 
gently on  the  part  which  another  reads  easily  at  sight;  advanced 
students  give  help  and  suggestions  to  others;  some  members  form 
into  small  ensembles  or  prepare  special  solos;  others  assume  the 
responsibility  for  leading  sectional  rehearsals,  tuning  the  group, 
managing  the  library,  and  so  on.  The  general  idea  can  profitably 
extend  to  other  types  of  musical  study.  Within  proper  bounds,  it 
can  lead  to  better  definition  of  pupil  goals,  initiative  in  seeking  and 
acquiring  pertinent  information,  good  pacing,  and  honest  self-evalu- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  student. 

Preparing  Course  Outlines.  It  is  at  this  point  that  sequence  is 
spelled  out,  and  the  actual  music  and  subject  matter  are  indicated. 
The  teacher  who  intends  only  to  improvise  will  soon  find  that  he 
regards  the  desired  outcomes  and  pupil  experiences  as  impractical; 
he  will  find  himself  following  the  textbook,  or  merely  rehearsing  his 
musical  organization  for  the  final  performance. 

A  helpful  course  of  study  may  be  very  simple  and  brief.  Like  a 
general's  plan  of  battle,  it  will  detail  the  objectives  to  be  gained,  the 
forces  to  be  used,  the  means  of  employment,  and  the  movement  of 
supplies  and  reinforcements.  It  will  not  be  a  rigid  plan,  and  it  will 
not  be  imposed  on  any  teacher;  only  a  personally  created  outline  can 
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be  effectively  wielded  and  adjusted  quickly  to  circumstances  as  they 
develop. 

Although  the  style  must  vary  with  the  teacher  and  the  type  of 
class,  it  is  only  logical  to  begin  with  the  immediate  short-term  goals 
to  be  pursued.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  in  lists  of  "objectives" 
such  statements  as  these:  to  give  the  students  opportunity  to  hear 
music  of  many  countries;  to  integrate  music  with  the  other  school 
subjects.  These  are  not  objectives  at  all,  but  merely  statements  of 
how  the  teacher  intends  to  proceed.  More  legitimate  and  pointed 
goals  for  the  grade-school  class  might  include  singing  with  good 
tone  quality,  accurate  tone  placement,  correct  phrasing,  clear  enun- 
ciation, enthusiasm  for  new  songs,  and  so  forth.  Experiences  which 
these  suggest  should  be  enumerated,  and  these  can  provide  cues  for 
the  remainder  of  the  'outline.  For  instance,  enthusiasm  for  new  songs 
can  be  created  through  discovering  one's  competence  to  master  new 
songs  and  noting  the  special  musical  value  in  each  new  example. 
The  teacher  must,  therefore,  select  songs  of  worth  and  variety, 
establish  the  order  in  which  they  may  best  be  introduced,  and  plan 
procedures  which  can  bring  out  their  full  measure  of  expressiveness. 

Engineering  Curriculum  Change 
Up  to  this  point,  we  have  tried  to  outline  the  elements  of  the 
school  music  program  and  the  general  means  by  which  these  may 
be  made  effective.  It  should  be  apparent,  however,  that  getting  this 
done  is  another  matter.  The  interdependence  among  school  person- 
nel is  indeed  basic  to  curriculum  breadth  and  continuity,  but  this 
very  fact  makes  it  difficult  to  move  the  music  program  in  any  new 
direction.  The  community,  the  students,  school  officials,  and  individ- 
ual teachers  will  all  place  various  interpretations  upon  the  purposes, 
content,  and  method  of  schooling,  and  it  is  the  combination  of  these 
ideas  and  practices  which  determines  the  actual  curriculum  in  a 
given  school.  Frontal  assault  upon  these  positions  is  foredoomed; 
other  means  must  be  used  in  developing  the  program. 

TECHNIQUES  IN  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

Curriculum  revision  takes  many  forms.  Individuals  or  groups  of 
teachers  often  institute  new  patterns  of  musical  instruction;  in  other 
instances  the  local  music  program  is  considered  as  a  whole;  at  times 
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the  curriculum  effort  will  encompass  every  subject  field  and  grade 
level  of  a  school  system.  The  community  itself  will  exert  constant 
influence  upon  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  its  schools.  Open 
forums,  opinion  polls,  and  common  discussion  can  stimulate  this 
process.  However,  direct  responsibility  always  remains  with  the 
professional  staff;  it  is  the  music  specialists  and  classroom  teachers 
who  must  create  the  new  and  better  music  programs. 

The  most  notable  characteristic  of  successful  curriculum  work  is 
the  quality  of  sustained  investigation  and  experimentation  on  the 
part  of  the  instructional  staff.  Only  joint  effort  can  firmly  establish 
educational  objectives  and  produce  the  necessary  realignment  of 
instructional  content  and  method. 

In  many  cases,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  investigation  and 
adaptation  of  materials  from  published  courses  of  study,  authorita- 
tive surveys  and  research,  and  findings  of  accrediting  commissions.16 
Such  undertakings  are  likely  to  bog  down  in  artificiality,  however, 
unless  direct  relation  is  maintained  with  instructional  problems  at 
hand. 

Greater  momentum  is  sometimes  gained  in  an  immediate  attack 
upon  some  current  difficulty.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  establish 
a  grand  inquisition  of  the  entire  music  program;  any  group  of  music 
teachers  will  be  concerned  about  some  particular  aspects  of  their 
common  situation.  These  might  include  a  lack  of  student  participa- 
tion in  their  musical  organizations,  weak  public  support  and  concert' 
attendance,  poor  technical  prowess  on  the  part  of  their  students, 
weak  discipline  or  interest,  or  inadequate  equipment  and  scheduling 
difficulties.  The  causes  of  such  problems  must  first  be  determined, 

1 6.  The  reader  is  referred  to  curriculum  guides  prepared  by  his  state  depart- 
ment of  education  and  to  any  of  the  following,  as  applicable: 

Music:  A  Resource  Bulletin,  Grades  One-Twelve.  Publication  No.  295  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  1955. 

South  Dakota  Course  of  Study  in  Music  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools.  Bulletin  No.  63  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  under 
the  Direction  of  the  South  Dakota  Music  Curriculum  Workshop.  Pierre,  South 
Dakota:  State  Publishing  Co.,  1954. 

A  Guide  for  Instruction  in  Music,  Elementary  School,  Grades  1-8.  Curricu- 
lum Bulletin  No.  4,  State  of  Minnesota  Department  of  Education,  St.  Paul,  1948. 

Children,  the  Music  Makers:  A  Guide  to  Music  Education  in  Elementary 
Schools:  Kindergarten,  Grades  1-6.  Albany:  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education,  Bureau  of  Elementary  Curriculum  Development,  1953. 

Guides  to  Curriculum  Building,  Junior  High  Level.  Curriculum  Guiding  Com- 
mittee, Co-operative  Education  Planning  Program,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  1950. 
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and  definite  measures  must  be  formulated  and  tried  in  order  to  re- 
move those  causes.  For  example,  even  a  cursory  examination  may 
reveal  that  students  are  not  interested  in  joining  the  school  chorus 
because  the  group  is  considered  too  "professional,"  or,  conversely,  the 
general  opinion  may  be  that  nothing  valuable  ever  happens  therein. 
It  may  be  determined  quickly  whether  either  of  these  attitudes  has 
any  basis  in  fact,  or  whether  they  stem  from  long  neglect  of  the 
quality  of  musical  instruction  in  the  grades,  causing  general  apathy 
toward  music  within  the  student  body  and  community.  Whichever 
is  the  case,  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  specific  improvements  in 
segments  of  the  music  program. 

Similarly,  poor  discipline  and  morale  within  student  organizations 
may  be  traced  to  curriculum  defects.  After  all  sorts  of  exhortations, 
threats,  and  regulations  have  failed,  teachers  will  find  themselves 
considering  their  basic  aims  and  procedures.  They  ?nust  measure  the 
type  of  music  program  they  have  against  the  kind  they  want. 
Troublesome  students  are  often  not  a  cause  but  the  result  of  using 
uninspiring  musical  materials,  ineffective  methods,  and  ill-considered 
objectives.  If  students  are  to  show  any  energy  and  purpose  they 
must  be  provided  with  challenging  material  and  ideas. 

Working  together,  the  teachers  within  the  school  system  can 
examine  their  activities.  Are  they  giving  their  students  the  extensive 
coverage  of  music  which  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  wide 
interests,  or  are  they  drilling  toward  perfection  of  a  limited  reper- 
toire for  contests?  Are  beginning  instrumentalists  being  led  over  a 
series  of  synthetic  problems  involving  advanced  techniques,  or  are 
they  given  assistance  in  solving  these  as  they  occur  in  the  music  they 
must  deal  with?  Are  the  students  mostly  learning  how  to  follow  field 
formation  charts,  or  are  they  picking  up  musical  skills  which  can  be 
used  in  home  and  community?  Are  young  children  being  taught  to 
read  music  in  a  theoretical  context,  or  is  this  ability  being  developed 
naturally  as  a  transfer  from  sound  to  symbol?  Indeed,  are  long-term 
educational  values  being  sacrificed  anywhere  in  the  name  of  day-to- 
day expediency? 

Any  thorough  examination  of  such  questions  should  lead  to  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  music  actually  used, 
better  methods,  and  an  expansion  in  the  amount  and  kinds  of  musical 
performances.    These   measures    logically    tend    toward    improved 
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morale  and  increased  participation  and  support  of  school  musical 
activities.  Equivalent  measures  can  be  worked  out  and  applied  in 
meeting  other  specific  problems. 

When  the  music  teachers  within  a  school  system  have  difficulty  in 
finding  common  ground  and  inspiration,  impetus  can  be  given  by  the 
proper  use  of  the  demonstration  class.  In  essence,  this  is  the  attempt 
to  set  up  an  ideal  music  program  in  a  limited  sector,  spotlighting  the 
ends  and  means  through  full-scale  evaluation,  and  creating  the  exam- 
ple and  pressure  for  general  adoption  of  successful  features.  All  such 
classes  are  not  formally  set  up;  model  classes  exist  ready-made  in  the 
hands  of  outstanding  music  teachers.  Great  benefit  can  result,  how- 
ever, from  outlining  the  ends  and  procedures  to  be  followed,  so  that 
others  may  follow  the  progress  of  the  group  and  translate  proven 
concepts  to  their  own  situations. 

PERSONNEL   IN  CURRICULUM   CHANGE 

The  previous  discussion  naturally  raises  the  question  of  personnel 
in  relation  to  development  of  the  music  program.  Obviously  the  dy- 
namics of  educational  change  depends  largely  upon  the  nature  of 
human  and  prof essional.  relationships. 

The  process  of  curriculum  revision  demands  no  readjustment  of 
the  traditional  roles  of  school  personnel.  The  music  methods  courses 
and  textbooks  have  already  defined  the  sorts  of  things  music  edu- 
cators must  do.  It  is  often  not  so  clear,  however,  that  these  normal 
professional  activities  relate  closely  to  curriculum-building.  Every 
task  should  be  conceived  in  terms  of  its  effect  upon  the  curriculum, 
and  hence  upon  the  lives  of  students. 

The  titular  head  of  a  school  system— superintendent,  principal, 
college  president  or  dean— is  concerned  with  the  development  of  the 
music  program  in  an  administrative  capacity.  That  is,  he  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  organized  curriculum  development 
and  for  the  provision  of  educational  facilities  which  this  will  entail. 
Primarily,  however,  the  initiative  rests  with  the  music  supervisor, 
consultant,  or  department  head;  this  person  is  not  only  charged  more 
or  less  with  administrative  functions  but  is  also  expected  to  deal 
directly  with  the  instructional  activities.  Note  that  the  improvement 
of  instruction— the  primary  aim  of  the  supervisor— is  a  logical  conse- 
quence of  effective  curriculum  revision. 
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The  Supervisor.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  music  super- 
visor works  toward  a  better  music  program.  Among  these  are  study- 
ing and  gathering  information— through  observation,  testing,  re- 
search, and  individual  and  group  discussion.  The  supervisor  thus  sets 
in  motion  the  analysis  or  evaluation  of  the  music  program  or  particu- 
lar phases  of  it.  Attention  gradually  focuses  upon  central  weaknesses 
in  the  program;  using  demonstrations,  workshops,  experimental 
classes,  and  specially  selected  and  prepared  materials,  the  supervisor 
points  and  supports  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  this  direction. 

McMurray  points  out  that  one  of  the  most  endemic  weaknesses  in 
music  programs,  which  music  supervisors  must  uncover  in  their  in- 
vestigations, consists  in  the  shallow  understanding  of  the  theory  of 
music  provided  the  students.17  The  enjoyment  of  musical  activities 
and  the  technical  facility  achieved  by  students,  without  this  struc- 
tural knowledge  of  music  itself,  are  insufficient  to  the  hoped-for 
command  of  the  musical  art;  students  should  be  able  to  sense  chordal 
patterns,  melodic  tendencies,  and  formal  usage  found  in  the  music 
they  hear  and  perform.  Evidences  of  this  shortcoming  can  be  found 
in  testing  students'  knowledge  of  musical  structure,  noting  their  dif- 
ficulties in  dealing  with  new  musical  compositions,  and  in  observing 
their  easy  reversion  to  musical  "spectatorship"  after  leaving  school. 
Now,  although  the  teachers  may  place  considerable  emphasis  upon 
music  reading  and  music  theory  per  se,  the  essential  connection  with 
live  music  may  be  lacking.  This  is  patently  a  problem  in  curriculum 
development. 

In  such  an  instance  the  activity  of  the  music  supervisor  must  first 
serve  to  make  this  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  teachers.  Conse- 
quently, he  enlists  them  in  the  job  of  gathering  and  interpreting  evi- 
dence of  the  students'  musicianship.  This  step  is  necessary  to  any 
real  progress  in  the  curriculum,  for  here  is  generated  the  energy  and 
conviction  which  can  result  in  a  better  job  of  instruction. 

From  this  point  the  supervisor  can  work  in  several  directions. 
Essentially,  he  wishes  to  stimulate  the  process  by  which  the  more 
desirable  music  program  takes  shape  and  definition;  the  individual 
teacher  must  be  stimulated  to  examine  the  kinds  of  things  which  stu- 
dents should  be  doing  with  music  if  they  are  to  acquire  better  musi- 
cianship. Each  teacher  must  find  ways  by  which  musical  skills  and 

17.  See  pp.  60  ff. 
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intellectual  content  can  be  integrated  more  usefully  with  the  music 
itself. 

The  final  responsibility  of  the  music  supervisor  in  program  de- 
velopment is  to  expedite  the  plans  which  the  teachers  have  devised. 
If  the  "new  look"  requires  extra  pianos  and  recording  equipment  or 
another  set  of  songbooks,  steps  must  be  taken  to  acquire  these;  if 
more  joint  musical  presentations  are  indicated,  the  music  supervisor 
must  aid  in  organizing  and  staging  the  events;  if  a  rescheduling  or 
reshuffling  of  music  courses  is  required,  this  must  be  arranged.  The 
supervisor  must  stay  close  to  the  teachers'  operations  and  stand  ready 
with  full  support  and  assistance. 

The  Teacher.  The  music  supervisor  is  not  the  real  "curriculum  ex- 
pert," however.  The  teacher  occupies  the  more  fundamental  position 
in  developing  a  better  music  program.  His  handling  of  content, 
method,  and  materials  during  each  class  period  is  the  crucial  deter- 
minant of  the  students'  experiences.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  music  teachers  recognize  their  responsibility  to  assist  others 
where  they  can  and  to  profit  from  the  ideas  and  suggestions  of 
others. 

Many  music  teachers,  resist  any  investigation  of  their  instruction, 
possibly  on  the  suspicion  that  this  might  be  used  in  rating  them. 
Many  such  individuals  are  convinced  that  their  present  procedures 
are  the  most  effective  possible  under  the  circumstances,  having  been 
sanctioned  by  long  usage.  This,  of  course,  is  the  very  thing  that 
makes  any  improvement  in  music  programs  next  to  impossible;  teach- 
ers must  realize  that  real  change  begins  only  with  evaluation  of  one's 
own  work. 

The  forward-looking  music  teacher  will,  therefore,  join  whole- 
heartedly in  the  general  consideration  of  the  music  program  and  its 
central  objectives.  He  will  participate  in  the  gathering  of  evidence 
and  the  activities  pointed  at  improving  the  musical  experiences  of 
the  students.  He  will  follow  this  up  by  the  examination  and  revision 
of  his  own  pattern  of  instruction  in  the  light  of  any  worth-while  dis- 
coveries that  may  have  been  made.  As  needs  and  problems  arise  in 
instruction,  he  will  see  that  his  superior  is  kept  informed.  Full  com- 
munication among  music  teachers  and  music  administrators  is  a 
necessity  in  the  building  of  better  programs  of  music  education. 
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Summary 

Constant  attention  to  curriculum  development  is  required  of  music 
educators,  but  this  is  a  much  deeper  process  than  the  mere  addition 
and  reshuffling  of  courses.  Instruction  must  be  arranged  to  induce 
specific  developments  in  the  students'  musical  competence.  Only  a 
judicious  combination  of  musical  activities,  compositions,  subject 
matter,  and  teaching  procedure  can  produce  the  necessary  educative 
experiences. 

Each  music  program  is  a  special  instrument,  demanding  continuous 
development  by  the  local  music  staff.  Effective  revision  depends 
upon  joint  investigation  and  consensus. 

Defensible  objectives  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  order  to  plan 
and  evaluate  each  program.  These  must  be  specific  types  of  musical 
behavior  which  can  be  justified  in  terms  of  social  utility  and  indi- 
vidual need.  Not  only  will  objectives  vary  from  school  to  school  but 
each  level  and  phase  of  a  music  program  will  be  distinctive. 

Selection  of  the  desired  experiences  is  the  crucial  step  in  program- 
building.  Specific  reactions  will  occur  with  any  particular  student 
when  placed  within  a  controlled  situation,  and  these  experiences  will 
affect  subsequent  behavior.  Accordingly,  each  type  of  musical  activ- 
ity can  yield  experiences  which  lead  toward  desirable  outcomes.  It  is 
necessary  to  plan  for  a  natural  progression  of  these  experiences  and 
to  devise  a  convenient  pattern  of  musical  activity.  Differences  in  stu- 
dents make  necessary  much  flexibility  within  the  program.  It  is 
important,  nevertheless,  that  the  individual  teacher  construct  a  defin- 
itive plan  of  instruction. 

There  is  a  natural  inertia  in  the  educational  enterprise  which 
blunts  individual  efforts  at  curriculum  change.  Reconstruction  of 
the  entire  program  at  one  time  is  likely  to  fail.  He  who  would  im- 
prove the  music  program  should,  therefore,  seize  the  opportunity  to 
engage  his  colleagues  in  efforts  to  solve  certain  recognizable  common 
problems.  Faults  will  be  found  with  the  program  itself,  and  it  will 
become  necessary  to  define  certain  objectives  and  better  means  of 
attaining  them.  Several  techniques  are  available  to  music  supervisors 
and  teachers,  working  as  teams,  in  building  better  music  programs. 
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Curriculum  Research 
It  is  true  that  investigation  will  uncover  a  great  variety  of  curricu- 
lum studies;  the  largest  proportion  of  educational  research  un- 
doubtedly lies  in  this  field.  Much  of  this  material  is  based  upon  sub- 
jective types  of  data,  however,  and  conclusions  are  largely  hypo- 
thetical. Many  studies  quite  properly  deal  with  problems  of  particu- 
lar schools  or  colleges.  The  desirability  of  detailed  findings  of  wide 
applicability  is  evident.  The  actual  outcomes  of  particular  areas  and 
methods  of  musical  instruction  need  to  be  determined,  exact  meth- 
ods for  controlling  experiences  are  yet  unproved,  and  the  sequence 
of  the  music  program  still  rests  on  a  good  deal  of  supposition.  Experi- 
mental research  is  sorely  needed  in  most  areas. 


CHAPTER     XI 

The  Role  of  Listening 

WILLIAM     C.     HARTSHORN 


This  chapter  will  discuss  characteristics  of  music  and  their  impli- 
cations for  the  listener;  the  special  importance  of  form;  the  unique 
relationship  between  tone,  time,  and  form  in  music;  enjoyment  and 
understanding  as  interrelated  responses  in  listening  to  music;  musical 
meaning  and  what  to  listen  for  to  find  it;  music  involving  associative 
ideas  of  varying  degrees  of  specificity  and  responses  to  it;  the  rela- 
tionship of  listening  to  other  activities  in  music  education  and  to 
other  subject  fields;  listening  per  se  as  a  means  of  musical  growth; 
some  characteristics  of  good  listening;  and  judgments  of  value,  both 
as  to  types  of  listening  experiences  and  music  to  be  heard. 

It  is  recognized  that  listening  to  music  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  rapidly  expanding  cultural  activities  in  present-day  society 
and  that,  in  its  broadest  sense,  music  education  includes  many  activi- 
ties of  vast  significance  that  exist  outside  the  schools. 

In  discussing  these  and  other  related  matters,  this  chapter  considers 
"the  listener"  to  be  anyone  who  listens— not  a  music  specialist.  The 
discussion  is  restricted,  however,  to  the  role  of  listening  in  organized 
education,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  references  to  pupils  and  class- 
room situations  are  limited  to  nonspecialized  groups. 

Throughout  the  chapter  the  word  "form"  is  used,  not  in  the  gross 
sense  (as  symphony,  concerto,  tone  poem),  but  rather  to  indicate 
the  relationships  that  exist  among  the  constituent  elements  of  a  com- 
position which  give  it  organic  unity  and  contrast  within  its  over-all 
design. 

Since  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  music  is  tone  and  tone  is 
perceived  only  through  the  ear,  listening  is  an  indispensable  factor  in 
every  musical  experience  and  an  essential  element  in  every  aspect  of 
musical  growth.  Used  in  this  connection,  music  listening  involves  not 
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only  the  physical  ear  but  also  the  inner  ear  of  the  mind  through 
which  we  can  think  tone— hear  it  in  our  heads— when  no  sound  is 
produced.  The  young  child  listens  in  this  way  when  he  listens  to  the 
starting  pitch  of  a  song  and  then,  during  a  moment  when  no  sound 
is  produced,  he  thinks  that  pitch  before  beginning  to  sing.  The  con- 
ductor of  a  symphony  orchestra  listens  in  the  same  way  when  he  sits 
in  silence  with  a  musical  score  and,  studying  it,  hears  in  his  mind  the 
music  it  represents  in  the  way  he  feels  it  should  sound. 

Factors  in  Listening 

Any  discussion  of  listening  as  a  part  of  music  education  must  take 
into  account  not  only  the  listener  but  also  the  nature  of  music  itself. 
Tone  has  already  been  mentioned,  for  it  is  not  only  the  one  charac- 
teristic of  music  that  makes  it  unique  but  in  it  lies  music's  most  basic 
appeal.1  It  is  a  common  experience  to  observe  very  young  children 
remain  completely  absorbed  in  the  tones  they  may  have  produced  by 
striking  a  series  of  keys  on  the  piano,  or  the  tone  produced  by  an 
instrumental  ensemble,  even  while  it  is  in  the  process  of  tuning  be- 
fore there  is  any  rhythm  or  orderliness  to  the  sound.  In  this  connec- 
tion Will  Earhart  writes  as  follows:  "A  single  rich,  mellow  chord 
played  by  an  orchestra  will  often  evoke  a  rapt,  silent  attention  from 
an  audience,  even  of  musicians,  that  no  delineation  of  form  or  fer- 
vency of  emotional  portrayal  had  called  forth  .  .  .  lovely  tone  is  not 
only  a  delight  in  itself  but  a  prerequisite  to  any  and  all  other  effect. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  sensitizing  agent  without  which  the  photographic 
plate  of  our  feeling  is  not  prepared  to  receive  and  record  other 
values."2 

Although  the  physical  properties  of  tone  are  well  known  and  can 
be  visually  represented,  the  fact  remains  that  tone  is  not  an  object 
that  occupies  space  but  a  quality  of  sound  that  exists  in  time.  Unlike 
the  materials  of  other  arts  which  we  can  see  and  touch  as  objects  that 
remain  conveniently  static  in  space  for  our  examination,  musical  tone 
moves  in  time,  and  this  has  implications  of  vast  significance  for  the 

1.  For  amplification  of  this  point  see  James  L.  Mursell,  Education  for  Musical 
Growth,  pp.  26-29  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1948);  and  Max  Schoen,  The  Under- 
standing of  Music,  pp.  62-63  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1945). 

2.  Will  Earhart,  The  Meaning  and  Teaching  of  Music.  New  York:  M.  Wit- 
mark  &  Sons,  1935. 
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listener  who  must  remember  at  8:40  what  he  has  heard  at  8:35  if  he 
is  to  understand  the  interrelationships  among  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  music  that  are  indispensable  to  its  form. 

These  elements  are  familiar  to  everyone.  They  include  melody, 
which  the  inexperienced  listener  may  find  it  helpful  to  regard  as  the 
line  of  music,  and  rhythm,  which  is  the  way  music  moves  in  time. 
The  listener  may  think  of  harmony  as  a  coloristic  element,  although 
the  word  "color"  necessarily  is  used  in  its  most  general  sense  and  in 
no  way  in  reference  to  any  particular  color.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  "chromatic"  implies  that  this  type  of  harmony  is  colorful,  and 
this  can  be  identified  by  ear  in  a  nontechnical  way,  at  least  in  con- 
trast with  comparatively  simpler  diatonic  harmonies.  In  like  manner, 
it  is  common  practice  to  speak  of  instrumental  tone  color  in  orches- 
tral music,  and  a  fine"  chorus  will  vary  the  color  of  its  vocal  tone  to 
make  it  more  appropriate  to  the  expressive  purpose  of  music  which 
is  sung.  Tempo  and  dynamics  are  also  factors  that  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  listener.  Listeners  and  performers  of  exceptional  experi- 
ence and  insight  will  recognize  basic  relationships  between  tempo 
and  form,  for  while  melodic  and  rhythmic  elements  may  be  domi- 
nant factors  in  determining  tempo,  the  demands  of  form  restrict  the 
degree  to  which  tempos  may  be  varied  in  musical  performance,  and 
interrelationships  of  tempo  must  parallel  those  of  form. 

THE   SPECIAL   IMPORTANCE   OF   FORM 

Probably  the  greatest  barrier  between  the  listener  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  music  he  hears  is  its  form.  In  chapter  iii  of  this  publi- 
cation Broudy  explains  the  importance  of  form  as  follows: 

In  music,  as  in  all  art,  form  makes  or  breaks  the  work  with  regard  to 
both  the  composer  and  the  listener.  Unless  the  listener  detects  form,  he 
is  limited  to  the  most  rudimentary  level  of  appreciation,  namely,  the 
apprehension  of  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  isolated  tones  and  phrases. 
Hence,  .  .  .  the  ability  to  detect  form  is  the  heart  of  musical  education. 

Certainly  form  presents  the  listener  with  his  greatest  challenge,  for 
while  the  other  elements  of  music  appeal  directly  to  the  senses,  form 
engages  the  mind.  The  listener  may  be  aware  of  melody  and  rhythm 
and  enjoy  them  while  remaining  in  a  relatively  passive  state  of  body 
and  mind.  If,  however,  he  is  to  discover  any  aspect  of  the  form  of 
the  music  and  to  begin  to  understand  the  interrelationships  between 
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the  various  elements  in  a  composition  through  which  it  makes  sense 
with  itself,  he  must  give  conscious  attention  to  details  in  the  music, 
remember  them  with  imagery,  and  exercise  creative  thought  of  the 
sort  that  discovers  relationships  between  ideas.  For  most  listeners, 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  determining  precisely  whether  the  com- 
position is  a  third  rondo  or  a  sonata  allegro  form.  It  does  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  listener  will  recognize  the  passage  he  heard  at  8:40, 
either  as  an  exact  repetition  of  one  heard  at  8: 35  or  as  being  the  same 
melodically  with  the  rhythm  changed  or,  perhaps,  as  having  the 
same  rhythmic  pattern  with  different  melody  and  harmony.  The 
reader  will  be  able  to  supply  numerous  possibilities  in  this  connec- 
tion. In  any  case,  the  recognition  of  repeated  phrases  or  larger  sec- 
tions of  a  composition,  whether  in  identical  or  altered  form,  is  a 
basic  requisite  to  the  solution  of  the  greatest  problem  in  musical  un- 
derstanding for  the  listener,  namely,  the  understanding  of  form. 

Listening  of  this  type  involves  what  someone  has  called  "tension 
of  the  mind,"  on  the  part  of  the  listener,  for  it  requires  a  focus  of 
attention  upon  relationships  among  details. in  music  through  which 
its  total  effect  will  most  clearly  be  revealed. 

No  doubt  the  listener's  first  experience  with  a  piece  of  music 
should  be  one  in  which  he  receives  an  impression  of  the  work  as  a 
whole.  Max  Schoen  writes: 

Each  part  of  the  whole  is  functioning  in  the  whole,  but  we  experience 
the  part  only  through  the  whole.  .  .  .  Every  form  has  a  structure,  al- 
though the  form  is  more  than  the  structure.  Nevertheless,  the  compre- 
hension of  the  whole  is  through  its  parts,  for  whatever  the  whole  is,  it 
is  that  by  virtue  of  the  parts  that  compose  it.3 

To  be  generally  aware  of  the  total  effect  of  a  composition  with 
little  or  no  attention  to  its  details  is  to  have  experienced  it  only  par- 
tially. On  the  other  hand,  attention  to  these  details  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  listener's  awareness  of  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

ENJOYMENT   AND   UNDERSTANDING 

Any  consideration  of  listening  as  a  part  of  music  education  must 
take  into  account  the  responses  of  the  listener.  These  include  enjoy- 
ment which  is  as  basic  to  the  listener  as  tone  is  to  the  nature  of  music. 

Although  there  may  be  instances  in  which  negative  factors  inter- 

3.  Schoen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  156-57,  176. 
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fere  with  enjoyment  in  listening  to  music,  they  are  the  exception, 
and  the  normal  expectancy  is  that  listening  to  music  will  give 
pleasure  to  those  who  hear  it.  The  conception  of  enjoyment  in 
music  has  all  too  often  been  interpreted  with  a  narrowness  that  has 
been  a  deterrent  to  substantial  musical  growth.  Too  frequently 
music  in  the  schools  has  amounted  to  little  more  than  "a  good  time 
had  by  all,"  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are  qualitative  levels 
of  enjoyment  and  there  need  be  no  conflict  between  self-discipline, 
diligent  effort,  and  intellectual  achievement  on  the  one  hand  and  en- 
joyment on  the  other. 

In  writing  about  the  teacher  who  discovers  the  kind  of  music  his 
pupils  enjoy  and  then  gives  them  that  kind  of  music,  McMurray 
points  out  in  chapter  ii  that  "Music  perceived  as  already  familiar  and 
as  easy  to  hear  with*  pleasure  is  not  a  stimulant  to  growth  in  musical 
perception.  It  is  simply  an  occasion  for  enjoyment."  In  another  place 
he  writes:  "We  do  not  need  a  formal  school  to  communicate  what  is 
so  prominently  observable  within  the  environment  that  one  need 
only  to  live  within  it  to  perceive  it."  Likewise,  Broudy  in  chapter  iii 
questions  whether  we  can  "seriously  argue  that  we  need  schools  and 
music  curriculums  to  help  pupils  hear  what  they  already  happen  to 
like."  If  this  writer  interprets  his  colleague  correctly,  he  would  rec- 
ognize the  validity  of  enjoyment  as  an  outcome  rather  than  as  a 
basic  purpose. 

Although  many  people  find  enjoyment  in  taking  an  emotional  tone 
bath  in  the  mere  sound  and  general  effect  of  the  music  they  hear, 
such  a  response  is  only  partial  in  relation  to  the  listener's  total  capac- 
ity, for  he  has  a  mind  as  well  as  a  body  and  most  of  the  music  he 
hears  in  the  public  schools  should  appeal  to  both.  Listening,  when 
properly  guided  and  focused  upon  the  musical  content  of  a  compo- 
sition, can  be  a  most  effective  means  of  developing  musical  under- 
standings and  insights,  and  there  need  be  no  conflict  between  this 
aim  in  listening  and  the  enjoyment  that  may  come  from  it.  It  is  the 
position  of  this  writer  that  the  development  of  insights  and  under- 
standings through  carefully  directed,  thoughtful  listening,  which  is 
analytic  in  a  nontechnical  way,  can  bring  great  enjoyment  to  the 
listener.  Some  of  the  greatest  pleasures  and  satisfactions  in  life  come 
from  the  discovery  of  intellectual  insights.  In  fact,  such  discovery 
can  be  very  exciting,  and  there  is  a  strangely  mysterious  interaction 
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between  success  in  activities  leading  to  intellectual  understanding 
and  enjoyment  at  a  more  physical-emotional  level.  Perhaps  the  ulti- 
mate in  listening  experience  is  achieved  when,  at  a  point  of  emotional 
climax  in  the  music,  there  is  also  at  that  moment  a  flash  of  under- 
standing that  reveals  a  hitherto  unsuspected  relationship  of  form. 

In  addition  to  other  important  purposes  served  by  music  educa- 
tion, it  must  promote  the  development  of  insights  and  understand- 
ings if  it  is  to  be  truly  educative.  The  music  educator  who  aims  his 
listening  program  in  this  direction  does  not  necessarily  interfere  with 
the  aesthetic  pleasures  of  the  listener,  for  one  can  form  the  habit  of 
listening  with  the  kind  of  attention  to  details  that  will  reveal  inter- 
relationships in  the  content  of  the  music  without-  any  interference 
with  his  concept  of  the  work  as  a  whole  or  his  emotional  response  to 
it.  Pleasure  comes  when  comprehension  becomes  "second  nature." 

Any  consideration  of  the  development  of  musical  understanding 
through  listening  must  include  an  attempt  to  deal  with  what  should 
be  understood.  Here  we  are  on  highly  controversial  ground.  One 
authority  will  say  that  music  can  convey  only  purely  musical  mean- 
ing; another  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  composer  to  create  a  composi- 
tion wholly  devoid  of  .extramusical  associations  and,  therefore,  we 
are  justified  in  responding  to  the  music  with  associative  ideas  even 
though  they  were  not  intended  by  the  composer.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, however,  and  that  is  the  widespread  desire  to  know  what  music 
really  means.  Perhaps  those  who  know  the  most  about  its  meaning 
are  those  who  know  enough  to  realize  that  they  can  never  fully 
comprehend  it.  Arturo  Toscanini  devoted  his  life,  which  spanned 
nearly  a  century,  to  the  most  intensive  and  disciplined  study  of 
music  in  order  to  penetrate  more  and  more  deeply  into  its  meaning, 
but  even  he  considered  the  answers  he  found  to  be  only  partial  and 
not  what  he  could  regard  as  ultimate.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
music  speaks  so  directly  to  the  listener  that  he  may  accept  it  as  easy 
to  understand  and  interpret,  and  the  younger  he  is  the  more  desir- 
able it  may  be  to  encourage  this  notion  and  to  build  upon  it  for 
educative  purposes.  There  comes  a  time  in  the  developmental  experi- 
ence of  the  listener,  however,  when  he  should  be  mature  enough  to 
regard  music  as  no  less  close  to  him  personally  because  he  has  now 
learned  enough  to  know  that  its  deepest  meanings  lie  in  mysterious 
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realms  of  the  spirit  that  one  reaches  not  through  understanding  but 
only  by  spiritual  intuition  that  transcends  the  rational  intellect. 

There  are  areas  of  life  in  which  the  most  precious  values  extend 
beyond  our  understanding,  although  a  degree  of  understanding  can 
enrich  them.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  it  may  be  that  music  can 
convey  to  the  listener  by  way  of  feeling  or  meaning  will  reach  him 
only  to  the  degree  that  he  can  hear  what  is  in  the  music  itself. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Fourth  Symphony  of  Brahms.  What  does 
it  mean?  It  means  exactly  what  it  says,  and  its  language  is  that  of 
melody,  rhythm,  harmony,  and  form,  and  also  other  related  ele- 
ments such  as  tempo,  dynamics,  and  instrumentation.  Its  meaning— 
except  perhaps  in  the  second  movement— is  most  clearly  revealed  by 
its  form,  and  it  remains  a  purely  musical  meaning.  Elizabeth  von 
Herzogenberg,  a  dear  friend  of  the  composer,  wrote  to  him  of  the 
second  movement:. 

The  effect  was  over-poivering,  beyond  all  we  had  imagined,  though 
we  were  prepared  for  something  very  beautiful.  I  was  moved  to  tears- 
happy  tears— by  the  Andante.  ...  It  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  things 
I  know,  and,  indeed,  I  should  choose  this  movement  for  my  companion 
through  life  and  in  death.  It  is  all  melody  from  first  to  last,  increasing 
in  beauty  as  one  presses  forward;  it  is  a  walk  through  exquisite  scenery 
at  sunset,  when  the  colours  deepen  and  the  crimson  glows  to  purple.  We 
exchanged  glances  at  the  return  of  the  second  subject  in  E  major,  and 
our  hearts  thanked  you.  How  healthy  it  all  is,  too! 

That  is  what  it  meant  to  her  and,  no  doubt,  it  evokes  a  similar 
response  from  many  listeners,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  content  of 
the  music  that  could  possibly  mean  walking  through  exquisite  scen- 
ery at  sunset  when  crimson  glows  to  purple.  In  hearing  this  sym- 
phony, however,  the  listener  can  be  sensitive  to  smoothly  flowing 
melodies  in  the  second  movement,  to  the  power  of  the  music  in  such 
passages  as  the  climax  of  the  first  movement,  and  to  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  basic  theme  in  the  last  movement,  without  knowing 
precisely  what  these  things  mean.  They  are  impressive  to  hear  and 
we  respond  to  them  with  meanings  they  draw  from  us. 

The  powerful  passage  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement  to  which 
reference  was  made  is  a  canon.  The  impact  of  this  passage  upon  the 
listener  will  be  greater  if  he  hears  not  one  but  both  of  its  melodic 
parts  and  recognizes  that  one  is  imitating  the  other.  If  the  purpose 
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involved  in  listening  to  this  passage  includes  the  development  of  in- 
sight, then  the  teacher  will  guide  the  listener  to  discover  that  the 
imitation  is  exact.  In  this  connection  he  may  learn  the  word  "canon," 
but  he  need  not  know  the  history  of  this  form  nor  try  to  write  a 
canon  in  order  to  derive  the  most  useful  values  from  this  experience, 
among  them  the  ability  to  recognize  aurally  a  type  of  thematic  rela- 
tionship frequently  found  in  music,  be  it  the  orchestration  to  South 
Pacific  or  the  final  movement  of  the  Cesar  Franck  "Sonata  for  Violin 
and  Piano." 

In  the  second  movement  of  the  Brahms  Symphony  the  listener 
will  be  sensitive  to  chord  progressions  that  seem  to  shift  from  one 
degree  of  tonal  light  and  shadow  to  another.  The  recognition  of 
these  shifting  harmonies  and  of  repetitions  of  melodies  is  important 
if  the  meaning  of  the  music  is  to  be  made  manifest  to  the  listener, 
because  they  are  a  part  of  the  music's  nature.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  live  a  happy  and  successful  life  enriched  by  a  deep  affection  for 
this  movement  without  ever  knowing  that  it  partakes  of  the  Phryg- 
ian mode,  or,  indeed,  without  knowing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  Phrygian  mode  even  though  some  theorists  might  wish  the  lis- 
tener to  analyze  it  technically  or  even  use  it  experimentally  in  orig- 
inal writing.  If  the  listener  has  special  ability  in  music  and  is  a  serious 
student  of  the  art,  a  knowledge  of  the  Phrygian  mode  and  the  ability 
to  use  it  in  original  creations  may  be  desirable.  For  the  general 
student,  however,  such  facts  and  skills  are  of  value  to  the  degree  that 
they  help  him  more  completely  to  hear  and  understand  what  is  in  the 
music. 

As  the  third  movement  is  played,  the  casual  listener  may  notice 
that  small  patterns  seem  to  answer  each  other.  The  more  perceptive 
listener  will  hear  that  the  first  moves  downward  and  the  second  up- 
ward; a  still  more  careful  listener  will  recognize  that  each  moves  in  a 
scalewise  fashion  and  that  the  second  is  simply  an  inversion  of  the 
first.  Here  again  recognition  of  the  inversion  leads  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  relationships  between  the  parts  of  the  movement  that  de- 
velops insight  into  the  character  of  the  music. 

Since  authorities  disagree  on  the  definitions  of  chaconne  and  pas- 
sacaglia  there  would  seem  to  be  little  use  in  stressing  the  formal 
designation  of  the  final  movement  of  this  symphony.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  however,  that  the  listener  know  the  theme,  the 
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direction  in  which  it  moves,  and  recognize  it  when  it  reappears  in 
identical  or  in  altered  form.  In  addition,  the  listener  is  likely  to 
respond  more  fully  to  this  music  if  he  recognizes  that  the  later  vari- 
ations (beginning  at  No.  24)  are  further  developments  of  the  first 
several  variations  rather  than  of  the  original  theme  alone,  thereby 
giving  the  effect  of  a  three-part  form  within  the  passacaglia.  This 
most  unusual  combination  of  forms  is  nothing  short  of  a  stroke  of 
genius  on  the  part  of  the  composer,  and  to  recognize  it  while  re- 
sponding to  the  tremendous  driving  power  of  this  passage  is  to  be 
well  on  the  way  to  an  advanced  response  to  this  music. 

To  say,  however,  that  it  expresses  a  verbal  meaning  would  be  be- 
yond the  intent  of  the  composer.  Such  words  would  be  ours,  not  his, 
and  would  be  expressive  of  the  impression  the  music  has  made  upon 
us.  In  like  manner,  to  attempt  to  illustrate  its  massive  architecture  by 
means  of  any  object  or  picture  that  would  occupy  space  is  to  inter- 
pret it  through  associative  ideas  unintended  by  the  composer.  When, 
however,  the  listener  finds  himself  "caught  up"  in  the  tremendous 
rhythmic  surge  ©f  this  music,  overwhelmed  by  the  monumental 
grandeur  of  its  design,  and  stimulated  to  a  point  of  exaltation  by  its 
sheer  uplifting  power,  he  may  be  close  to  that  self-identification  of 
both  body  and  mind  with  a  great  work  of  art  that  is  one  of  life's 
richest  and  most  ennobling  experiences. 

Responses  Involving  Associative  Ideas 
The  foregoing  material  does  not  deny  the  validity  of  associative 
ideas  as  a  part  of  the  listener's  response  to  music.  In  fact  there  is  a 
considerable  literature  of  program  music  through  which  the  listener 
can  derive  all  of  the  values  previously  mentioned  and,  in  addition, 
there  is  a  definite  associational  meaning  intended  by  the  composer 
which  it  is  legitimate  to  try  to  discover. 

This  reservoir  of  music  includes  all  operas,  oratorios,  song  litera- 
ture, music  of  the  church,  patriotic  music,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  orchestral  music  written  since  Beethoven.  The  teacher  does 
well  to  recognize,  however,  that  the  aesthetic  appeal  of  this  music 
and  its  potentialities  for  educative  purposes  are  to  be  found  neither 
in  the  title  nor  in  the  descriptive  material  that  may  be  associated  with 
it  but,  rather,  in  the  music  itself.  It  is  upon  its  musical  values,  not  its 
programmatic  implications  that  such  music  survives.  At  a  later  point 
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this  chapter  will  touch  upon  its  pedagogical  potentialities.  In  the 
meantime,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  types  of  compositions  that  re- 
flect various  degrees  and  kinds  of  associative  ideas  together  with 
their  implications  for  the  listener. 

1 .  Music  not  intended  by  its  composer  to  indicate  a  specific  extra- 
musical  meaning  but,  nevertheless,  expressive  of  feelings  growing  out 
of  experiences  in  the  composers  life  that  are  authentically  related  to 
the  music  in  that  they  affected  its  nature. 

Shortly  before  Brahms  wrote  his  Fourth  Symphony  he  composed 
the  Third,  and  the  basic  motive  that  occurs  in  three  of  its  four  move- 
ments is  known  to  be  related  to  a  motto  that  had  a  special  meaning 
for  some  of  his  closest  friends.  To  call  attention  to  this  is  not  to  add 
to  music  descriptive  associations  that  were  not  intended  but  rather 
to  give  the  listener  the  advantage  of  knowing  a  fact  which  may  start 
him  on  the  way  to  a  more  complete  response  to  the  great  warmth 
and  intensity  of  this  music  than  otherwise  might  develop. 

A  similar  case  in  point  is  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony,  so 
called  because  he  began  to  write  it  while  he  was  in  Italy.  This  music 
makes  no  attempt  to  portray  particular  scenes  in  Italy  or  to  describe 
experiences  the  composer  enjoyed  while  there.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  it  reflects  some  of  the  composer's  feelings  that 
were  aroused  by  these  experiences.  For  example,  it  is  known  that 
Mendelssohn  composed  the  last  movement  after  he  had  enjoyed  a 
carnival  in  Rome  and  that  it  includes  music  of  two  dances,  the  "Sal- 
tarello"  and  the  "Tarantella,"  which'  he  may  have  observed  at  this 
carnival.  For  the  teacher  to  give  the  listener  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing these  facts,  hearing  the  themes  of  the  "Saltarello"  and  the 
"Tarantella,"  and  recognizing  the  differences  between  them  is  to 
focus  attention  upon  the  most  important  element  in  this  music, 
namely,  its  rhythm,  and  if  the  pupil  hears  this  the  teacher  will  have 
performed  his  function.  To  attribute  to  the  music  any  descriptive 
meaning  beyond  this  is  to  violate  the  intent  of  the  composer. 

A  similar  instance  is  the  second  movement  of  Beethoven's  Eighth 
Symphony.  It  is  known  that  the  principal  theme  of  this  movement  is 
the  melody  of  an  amusing  round  that  Beethoven  composed  for  his 
friend,  Maelzel,  who  invented  the  metronome,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ticking  rhythm  of  the  accompaniment  to  this  melody 
refers  to  Maelzel's  invention.  One  who  hears  this  movement,  how- 
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ever,  recognizes  that  the  repetitions  of  the  three-note  pattern,  out  of 
which  the  first  half  of  the  theme  is  made,  constitute  the  most  signif- 
icant musical  element  in  this  movement.  Primary  attention,  there- 
fore, will  be  directed  to  the  three-note  pattern  and  its  repetitions 
either  in  identical  or  in  altered  form,  and  the  facts  related  above  will 
be  introduced  after  a  first  hearing  of  the  music  only  to  highlight  the 
rhythmic  accompaniment  to  this  pattern  and  to  emphasize  the  light- 
ness of  spirit  that  characterizes  the  movement. 

2.  Music  in  which  the  composer  has  indicated  a  title,  and  perhaps 
only  a  slight  suggestion  of  a  general  idea  that  sets  the  listener's  think- 
ing into  a  broad  area  of  imagery  without  involving  specific  points  of 
illustration. 

The  dreamy  quality  of  Schumann's  "Traumerei,"  or  the  shimmer- 
ing tones  of  Debussy's  "Clair  de  Lune"  are  simple  and  obvious 
examples  which  are  mentioned  here  in  order  to  point  out  the  dangers 
of  motivating  a  conscious  search  for  mood.  For  if  the  listener  knows 
he  is  expected  to  describe  the  mood  created  by  the  music  or  indicate 
how  it  makes  him  feel,  he  will  be  likely  to  focus  attention  upon  him- 
self rather  than  upon  the  music,  and  this  self-consciousness  may 
block  the  very  type  of  aesthetic  response  desired. 

A  major  composition  of  this  type  is  the  Sibelius  tone  poem, 
"Tapiola."  In  Finnish  mythology,  Tapio  was  the  god  of  the  forest, 
and  on  the  score  Sibelius  wrote  the  following  lines  from  the  Finnish 
folk-epic,  "The  Kalevala": 

Widespread  they  stand, 

The  Northland's  dusky  forests, 

Ancient,  mysterious,  brooding  savage  dreams, 

Within  them  dwells  the  Forest's  mighty  God 

And  woodsprites  in  the  bloom  weave  magic  secrets. 

To  point  out  the  significance  of  Tapio  and  to  read  the  lines  printed 
on  the  score  is  to  channel  the  thought  of  the  listener  into  a  general 
area  of  association  intended  by  the  composer.  Beyond  this  the  listen- 
er is  on  his  own,  and  with  this  slight  conditioning  of  thought  he  will 
listen  to  this  composition  as  he  would  to  any  other,  for  it  is  made  out 
of  the  same  constituent  elements  put  together  with  an  organized 
unity  equal  to  that  of  many  symphonies. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  type  of  music  is  the  Dialogue 
of  the  Wind  and  the  Sea  from  Debussy's  "La  Mer."  Here  the  only 
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sea  is  one  of  tone,  and  the  only  dialogue  is  one  of  melody  and 
rhythm,  sometimes  whispered,  sometimes  intense.  The  title  itself  im- 
plies that  this  sea  exists  only  in  the  imagination  and  the  listener  will 
attempt  to  hear  the  same  musical  elements  for  which  he  has  listened 
in  other  compositions,  with  emphasis  upon  harmonic  and  instrumen- 
tal effects.  In  chapter  iii  Broudy  writes: 

In  front  of  each  work  of  art,  especially  if  it  is  complex,  stands  a  sym- 
bolic gate.  No  one  enters  Shakespeare  without  going  through  the  sym- 
bolic gate  of  language;  no  one  goes  into  the  music  of  the  "masters" 
without  negotiating  the  obstacles  of  complexity  in  materials  and  subdety 
in  form.. 

Once  the  gate  to  "La  Mer"  has  been  opened  and  the  listener  hears 
what  is  in  the  music  itself,  it  may  add  to  his  response  to  the  music  to 
introduce  verbal  material,  provided  it  is  consistent  with  the  music 
and  does  not  introduce  narrative  or  pictorial  details  beyond  the 
composer's  intent.  For  example,  the  following  words  tell  no  story, 
paint  no  picture,  and  remain  at  the  level  of  imagination  suggested  by 
the  composer's  title: 

This  music  is  an  incantation;  a  tonal  rendering  of  colors  and  odors, 
of  mysterious  calls,  echoes,  visions,  imagined  or  perceived;  a  recapturing 
and  transcription,  through  the  medium  of  an  art  that  is  consummate 
sorcery.  .  .  .  Debussy  ...  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the  mystical 
dreamer.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  familiar  aspects  of  the  ocean's  winds  and 
waters  that  he  is  telling  us  but  of  .  .  .  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices, 
of  fantastic  colors  and  incalculable  winds,  at  times  full  of  bodement  and 
terror,  at  times  sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a 
trance,  and  evoked  by  a  magician  who  could  summon  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep. 

Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of  the 
sea  persists:  as  we  listen,  its  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical:  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds  and 
tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  uncharted 
and  haunted  and  untraversable  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic  case- 
ments of  the  dreaming  mind.4 

3.  Music  which  the  composer  relates  to  different  associative  ideas 
but  their  nature  is  such  that  the  listener  is  unable  to  discover  them  in 
the  music  itself. 

4.  Lawrence  Gilman,  Toscanini  and  Great  Music.  New  York:  Farrar  &  Rine- 
hart,  1938. 
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The  familiar  "Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  by  Dukas  is  illustrative  of 
this  type.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  programmatic  intent  of  the  com- 
poser, and  the  music  is  both  worthy  of  respect  as  music  and  appro- 
priate to  his  programmatic  purpose.  Without  knowing  the  story  in 
advance,  however,  the  listener  might  easily  react  with  a  different  set 
of  associative  ideas.  Even  at  the  point  where  the  music  most  obvious- 
ly suggests  the  story,  namely  where  the  broom  begins  to  move,  first 
one  step  at  a  time  and  then  with  three,  the  listener  cannot  properly 
interpret  this  unless  he  has  the  programmatic  facts  in  advance,  for 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in  music  that  can  convey  the  concept 
"broom,"  and  although  near  the  climax  of  this  music  there  is  a  great 
surging  of  tone  that  becomes  progressively  higher,  the  listener  must 
know  that  water  is  involved  before  he  can  "get  the  picture." 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  the  listener  to  learn  the  story  and 
hear  the  music,  for  if  the  experience  is  to  be  educative,  he  will  listen 
to  discover  why  certain  details  in  the  music  are  appropriate  to  its 
story  and  this  will  call  for  processes  of  listening  and  thinking  identi- 
cal with  those  involved  in  hearing  nonprogrammatic  music. 

4.  Music  which  the  composer  relates  to  associative  ideas  which 
are  so  clearly  suggested  in  the  music  that  the  listener  can  discover 
them  for  himself. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  music  of  this  type.  The  listener 
has  only  to  know  that  the  "Prelude"  to  Act  I  of  Lohengrin  concerns 
the  Holy  Grail  and  he  can  discover  for  himself  virtually  everything 
that  Wagner  intended  this  music  to  suggest,  and  he  indicated  his 
intent  explicitly. 

When  Borodin  composed  "In  the  Steppes  of  Central  Asia,"  he 
wrote  on  the  score  a  paragraph  that  describes  exactly  what  he  in- 
tended this  music  to  suggest.  The  teacher,  who  directs  his  pupils  to 
listen  for  certain  musical  details  and,  after  the  music  has  been  heard, 
directs  discussion  of  these  musical  elements  in  the  right  sequence, 
will  find  that  his  pupils  can  discover  for  themselves  most,  if  not  all, 
of  what  the  composer  intended. 

Weber's  "Invitation  to  the  Dance"  will  be  discussed  slightly  more 
in  detail  as  an  illustration  of  this  type  of  listening.  The  teacher  need 
only  suggest  that  the  pupils  listen  for  any  relationship  they  can  dis- 
cover between  the  alternating  phrases  of  the  introduction,  the  type 
of  rhythm  that  predominates  in  the  composition,  and  the  relationship 
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between  the  conclusion  and  the  introduction.  If,  after  the  music  has 
been  heard,  the  discussion  begins  with  the  second  point  (rhythm) 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  phrase  relationships  in  the  introduction,  the 
pupils  will  find  it  easy,  to  discover  for  themselves  what  the  composer 
intended,  including  the  identical  title  that  he  gave  this  composition. 
Although  the  composer  wrote  a  few  words  to  indicate  the  meaning 
of  each  phrase  of  the  introduction,  it  should  not  be  expected  that  the 
listener  will  discover  their  precise  meaning.  He  will,  however,  recog- 
nize the  musical  dialogue  between  low  strings  and  high  woodwinds 
as  suggestive  of  a  conversation,  and  the  pitch  pattern  of  alternating 
phrases  gives  him  a  clue  to  the  invitation  concept. 

In  using  this  type  of  approach  with  program  music,  it  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  realize  that  the  purpose  has  not  been  fully  achieved 
when  the  associative,  ideas  have  been  discovered.  For  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  the  listener  discover  also  those  purely  musical  ele- 
ments that  gave  him  the  clue  to  the  story.  In  this  way  musical  in- 
sights and  understandings  are  developed  which,  in  many  instances, 
closely  parallel  those  described  in  connection  with  the  Fourth  Sym- 
phony of  Brahms.  In  listening  to  program  music,  attention  must  be 
music-centered,  not  story -centered.  The  descriptive  ideas  simply 
serve  as  a  motivation  for  listening  of  the  type  discussed  throughout 
this  paper,  the  advantage  being  that  the  listener  has  somewhat  more 
tangible  implications  to  deal  with,  and  the  fact  that  he  discovers 
them  for  himself  helps  him  to  feel  that  music  is  really  understandable 
to  him. 

For  this  reason,  the  teacher  is  well  advised  to  use  program  music  in 
the  earlier  listening  experiences  of  his  class  and  then  proceed  grad- 
ually to  so-called  absolute  music  through  successive  stages  in  the 
reverse  order  of  these  four  numbered  sections,  of  which  this  is  the 
last.  To  follow  this  sequence  provides  certain  other  advantages  that 
are  coincidental.  Through  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  television,  the 
ears  of  young  people  nowadays  are  surfeited  with  choral  and  instru- 
mental tone  of  the  lushest  sort  and  are  attuned  to  instrumental  and 
harmonic  complexities  that  would  have  been  enigmatic  to  their 
grandparents.  Program  music,  particularly  that  of  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years,  provides  experiences  with  musical  idioms  somewhat 
similar  to  those  already  familiar  to  them,  and  if  the  reverse  of  a 
chronological  progression  back  to  Mozart  (or  earlier)  is  gradual,  the 
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comparative  thinness  and  transparency  of  sound  in  this  music  will  be 
more  readily  accepted.  Moreover,  the  intervening  listening  experi- 
ences will  help  to  provide  a  background  of  insight  and  understand- 
ing necessary  for  the  full  appreciation  of  music  of  earlier  periods. 

In  short,  the  inexperienced  listener  will  find  that  he  can  under- 
stand "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks"  more  easily  than  he  can 
the  G  Minor  Symphony  of  Mozart.  Of  course,  this  will  be  a  com- 
paratively limited  understanding.  If  the  child  in  the  upper  elemen- 
tary grades  knows  that  the  music  of  Till  is  based  upon  a  legend,  he 
has  the  clue  to  the  introductory  theme,  and  if  he  knows  that  the 
music  suggests  a  character,  he  can  discover  some  of  his  characteris- 
tics from  the  nature  of  the  French  horn  theme.  The  girl  who  once 
told  the  writer  that  Till  "was  stubborn"  certainly  showed  some  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  the  first  part  of  this  theme.  To  be  sure, 
only  the  most  obvious  episodes  in  this  work  will  be  used  at  this  level. 
Its  repetition  in  the  junior  high  school  and  again  in  the  senior  high 
school,  however,  can  lead  to  increasing  understanding  of  this  com- 
position as  a  whole  as  well  as  of  the  relationships  between  its  parts. 

Although  one  can  be  sure  that  Richard  Strauss  hadn't  the  slightest 
notion  of  what  is  meant  by  individual  differences  among  pupils  in  a 
classroom,  he  provided  for  them  in  the  "monk"  episode.  For  here 
the  introductory  theme  reappears  first  disguised  at  a  bass  pitch  where 
only  the  more  skilled  listeners  will  hear  it,  then  in  the  middle  register 
where  most  listeners  will  identify  it,  and  finally  at  a  higher  pitch 
where  practically  everyone  can  recognize  it  as  derived  from  the 
original  clarinet  motive.  The  younger  the  listener,  the  more  desirable 
it  is  to  use  associative  ideas  to  motivate  listening  which  will  reveal 
relationships  that  exist  between  the  musical  elements  in  this  compo- 
sition. The  more  experienced  the  listener,  the  more  he  can  deal  with 
orchestral  music,  as  such,  apart  from  the  story,  and  the  more  one 
studies  this  score  the  more  he  realizes  it  is  a  consummate  masterpiece 
of  musical  form.  A  graduate  class  could  spend  a  six-week  summer 
session  analyzing  it  and  not  exhaust  its  possibilities,  and  yet  children, 
in  their  own  way  and  at  their  own  level,  can  derive  from  it  not  only 
great  pleasure  but  the  beginnings  of  enormously  significant  concepts 
in  the  area  of  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  aural  recognition  of  the 
two  basic  themes  as  they  appear  in  altered  form  is  precisely  the  kind 
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of  listening  required  if  one  is  to  hear  intelligently  the  development 
section  of  a  well-made  sonata-allegro  form. 

The  Relationship  of  Listening  to  Other  Activities 
in  Music  Education 

A  craving  for  beauty  is  a  common  characteristic  of  human  beings. 
Some  may  find  this  natural  desire  best  satisfied  through  the  beauty 
of  nature;  others  through  the  beauty  of  color  and  form  that  charac- 
terizes painting;  still  others  through  beauty  of  movement  in  ballet. 
"The  human  realm  of  art  is  the  life  of  feeling,  for  art  arises  out  of 
the  craving  for  beauty."5  The  tonal  beauty  of  music  is  of  such  direct 
appeal  that  the  individual  who  does  not  respond  to  it  with  some 
degree  of  satisfaction  is  a  rare  exception.  Like  any  other  human 
characteristic  of  value,  however,  responsiveness  to  the  beauty  of 
tone  in  musical  sounds  needs  to  be  developed  and  directed. 

In  working  with  children  at  the  kindergarten-primary  level,  one  of 
the  basic  purposes  of  the  music  educator  is  to  develop  in  them  an  in- 
creasing sensitivity  to  beauty  of  tone.  Perhaps  young  children  will 
focus  attention  upon  quality  of  sound  most  readily  by  comparisons 
or  contrasts.  For  example,  they  may  recognize  the  rise  and  fall  of  a 
melody  played  on  a  violin  as  more  beautiful  than  the  rise  and  fall  of 
pitch  from  the  siren  of  a  fire  engine  or  an  ambulance.  If  various 
types  of  song  bells  or  melody  bells  are  available,  children  may  come 
to  recognize  one  as  being  more  beautiful  than  another.  In  classrooms 
where  there  is  a  variety  of  equipment  of  this  type  it  is  a  common 
occurrence  to  observe  children  maneuver  to  obtain  the  bells  that 
have  the  most  beautiful  tone.  In  learning  the  story  of  "Beauty  and 
the  Beast"  and  listening  to  this  part  of  Ravel's  "Mother  Goose  Suite," 
they  will  naturally  expect  the  music  of  the  Beauty  to  be  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  the  Beast. 

Since  the  tone  we  hear  with  our  inner  ear  when  no  sound  is  made 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  beautiful  tone  we  can  imagine,  it  is  important 
to  help  children  gradually  to  be  able  to  think  tone— to  think  lovely 
tones  in  the  way  that  Peter  Pan  said  to  "think  lovely  thoughts."  This 
has  an  implication  for  singing  activities,  for  children  as  well  as  adults 
are  likely  to  sing  with  greater  beauty  of  tone  if  they  think  the  begin- 

5.  Schoen,  op.  cit.,  p.  74. 
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ning  pitch  during  a  moment  of  silence  before  singing  it  rather  than 
singing  while  the  starting  pitch  or  chord  is  still  sounding. 

Listening  as  a  Fart  of  Singing  Activities 
Children  at  the  kindergarten-primary  level  will  find  pleasure  in 
listening  to  music.  In  addition,  the  teacher  will  use  informal  listening 
experiences  adroitly  to  help  children  become  aware  that  some  pitches 
are  higher  or  lower  than  others,  and,  as  time  goes  on,  this  broad  gen- 
eral basis  for  pitch  discrimination  will  gradually  become  less  broad, 
less  general,  more  specific.  Sensitivity  and  awareness  will  have  led  to 
understanding  and  discrimination  with  regard  to  increasingly  spe- 
cific pitch  differentiation.  Through  listening,  children  at  this  level 
will  also  become  increasingly  aware  of  differences  in  dynamics  and 
tempo,  although,  of  course,  they  will  express  this  simply  in  terms  of 
louder  and  softer,  faster  and  slower.  Before  they  sing  a  song  they 
will  hear  it  as  a  whole  sung  by  the  teacher  or  other  students,  or 
played  on  a  song  recording.  If  the  song  is  short  enough,  they  will 
hear  it  again  and  learn  it  as  a  whole;  otherwise  by  phrases;  never  by 
isolated  notes.  It  is  hoped  that  what  they  hear  will  be  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive of  the  text  and  music  that  their  singing  will  not  be  a  mechan- 
ical repetition  but  actually  an  expression  of  their  own  in  answer  to 
what  they  have  heard.  Even  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary 
school  it  is  important  for  a  child  to  listen  to  his  ouon  singing  as  well 
as  that  of  others,  for  only  in  this  way  can  he  realize  the  progress  he 
is  making  and  the  ways  in  which  he  needs  to  improve. 

As  children  continue  their  singing  experience,  they  listen  in  order 
(among  other  things)  to  become  aware  of  phrases  and  their  over-all 
melodic  contour  and,  in  due  course,  to  recognize  like  and  unlike 
phrases.  This  recognition  obviously  is  basic  to  an  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  form  which,  in  turn,  is  of  enormous  value  in  music 
reading.  Children  will  listen  also  to  recognize  tonal  patterns  that 
move  scalewise  or  chordwise  or  involve  repeated  tones  and  to  be- 
come increasingly  aware  of  characteristic  rhythmic  groupings 
which,  through  repetition,  become  patterns  in  the  song  they  are 
learning. 

By  listening  to  themselves  and  others  while  singing,  they  may  also 
find  a  basis  for  improving  the  quality  and  blend  of  their  tone  and  for 
understanding  the  relationship  between  their  own  part  and  that  of 
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others  in  part  singing  or  when  descants  are  used.  Even  the  proper 
use  of  an  introduction  to  a  song  requires  that  the  singers  will  listen 
to  it. 

Children  in  the  upper  grades  of  elementary  school  and  young 
people  in  the  secondary  schools  frequently  sing  music  that  has  been 
recorded  by  fine  professional  artists  or  ensembles.  To  listen  to  such 
a  recording  can  help  the  learner  formulate  an  expressive  goal  for  his 
own  performance  and  it  can  be  a  tremendous  motivation  toward  im- 
provement in  all  of  the  qualitative  aspects  of  musical  interpretation. 

With  more  advanced  vocal  ensembles  in  the  secondary  schools, 
listening  on  the  part  of  the  singers  is  a  basic  essential  to  developing 
blend  of  tone,  balance  of  parts,  and  the  vertical  balance  necessary  in 
the  comparatively  complex  chromatic  harmonies  of  some  contem- 
porary choral  music.  For  every  level,  listening  is  a  basic  essential  in 
developing  accuracy  of  intonation. 

Those  who  participate  in  choruses  at  any  level  need  to  listen  to 
the  total  effect  of  the  group— they  must  hear  what  they  are  doing— 
if  they  are  to  derive  the  sense  of  success  and  status  that  should  result 
from  this  activity.  Many  of  the  personal,  emotional,  and  social  values 
of  such  participation  hinge  on  an  aural  recognition  by  the  participant 
of  the  musical  results  he  is  creating  and  the  consequent  realization 
that  he  is  a  part  of  something  bigger  than  himself  that  is  beautiful 
and  emotionally  stirring. 

In  mentioning  the  importance  of  listening  in  connection  with 
these  extramusical  values  that  may  accrue  from  participation  in  per- 
forming groups,  this  writer  takes  the  position  that  while  they  are 
legitimate  and  important,  they  must  be  subordinate  to  musical 
values.  Young  people  do  not  derive  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  social 
status  from  participating  in  a  performance  of  inferior  quality.  The 
personal  and  social  values  potential  in  musical  participation  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  musical  values  that  are  evident.  Let  a  choral  or 
instrumental  group  perform  poorly  for  its  student  body  for  a  semes- 
ter or  two  and  the  enrolments  will  be  sharply  reduced,  for  the  social 
values  of  participation  will  have  declined  along  with  the  musical 
standards.  Young  people  can  be  brutally  frank  with  each  other  in 
such  matters  as  this.  The  human  values  legitimately  potential  in 
musical  performance  are  realized  only  as  musical  values  are  main- 
tained, and  the  participant  must  hear  the  music  while  performing  it 
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in  order  to  have  a  musical  basis  for  the  personal  satisfactions  he  de- 
sires. It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  place  of  any  musical  activity  in 
the  curriculum  is  validated  by  its  musical  values,  and  one  must  agree 
with  McMurray  (chap,  ii)  who  says: 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  justify  the  place  of  music  in  general  education  because 
it  contributes  to  worthy  citizenship,  social  status,  group  loyalty,  self- 
confidence,  poise,  and  the  like.  This  type  of  justification  is  criticized 
by  the  pragmatist  because  it  "conceives  music  as  an  instrument  to  the 
realization  of  nonmusical  values."  It  recognizes  nothing  distinctive  and 
unique  in  musical  experience  itself  and  claims  for  music  only  that  it 
helps  develop  other  talents  and  learnings. 

Listening  as  a  Part  of  Rhythmic  Activities 

If  the  rhythmic  activities  of  children  are  to  be  something  more 
than  casual  and  indiscriminate  and  are  to  promote  musical  growth, 
they  must  involve  listening  as  well  as  physical  response.  When  the 
kindergarten  teacher  picks  up  the  informal  rhythmic  movement  of 
one  or  more  of  her  children  and  accompanies  it  on  the  piano  or  an- 
other instrument,  the  children  are  hearing  music  expressive  of  their 
movement  and  gradually  becoming  aware  of  its  basic  beat  and  the 
general  character  of  its  rhythm.  Over  a  period  of  time  they  become 
able  to  listen  to  music  and  respond  to  it  with  appropriate  bodily 
movement  that  is  either  self-initiated  and  created,  or  teacher- 
directed.  Even  to  play  a  simple  rhythm  instrument  on  the  beat  re- 
quires listening  to  know  when  that  beat  arrives,  and  listening  for 
rhythm  and  tempo  is  indispensable  to  the  use  of  rhythm  instruments 
in  song  accompaniments.  Listening  is  also  essential  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  meter  and  tempo,  to  determining  the  comparative  lightness 
or  heaviness  of  bodily  movement  called  for  in  song  dramatization, 
and  to  the  appropriate  selection  and  use  of  instruments  to  accom- 
pany it. 

As  young  people  gain  experience  in  listening,  they  become  able  to 
hear  increasingly  complex  rhythms  and  to  be  aware  of  their  rela- 
tionships to  a  fundamental  beat.  Even  in  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 
young  people  can  hear  and  feel  this  relationship,  although  an  under- 
standing of  the  mathematics  involved  would  be  far  beyond  most 
of  them. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  song  dramatization  in  the  elementary 
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school  gradually  develops  into  creative  dance  activities  at  the  uni- 
versity level  where  listening,  focused  upon  both  the  constituent  ele- 
ments and  associative  connotations  of  music  can  lead  to  remarkably 
appropriate  dance  interpretations.  In  a  Bach  fugue,  the  pattern  of 
movement  of  lines  of  dancers  can  parallel  the  form  of  the  music 
without  implying  associative  ideas,  while  in  Hary  Janos  both  the 
purely  rhythmic  and  story  elements  would  be  interpreted.  In  any 
case  and  at  all  levels,  listening  provides  the  foundation  for  the  rhyth- 
mic activity. 

Listening  as  a  fart  of  Instrumental  Activities 

When  the  child  in  the  kindergarten  or  primary  grades  experiments 
with  tone  bells,  he  hears  the  sound  that  he  produces,  and  the  re- 
sourceful teacher  will  utilize  this  experimentation  in  focusing  his 
listening  upon  the  relative  highness  and  lowness  of  pitches  and  upon 
the  qualitative  differences  in  tone  that  result  from  striking  the  bells 
at  different  spots  or  in  a  different  way.  As  he  listens  in  comparing  the 
tones,  he  has  an  opportunity  to  find  a  way  of  playing  that  will  pro- 
duce the  most  attractive  sound. 

As  experimentation  with  various  tonal  and  rhythm  instruments 
leads  to  a  more  discerning  use  of  them,  the  child  listens  to  the 
sounds  they  produce,  becoming  aware  of  their  characteristics.  If  he 
is  to  select  one  or  more  tonal  instruments  in  accordance  with  their 
appropriateness  to  a  song  or  to  its  dramatization,  he  must  have  an 
aural  concept  of  the  tonal  characteristics  not  only  of  the  instruments 
but  also  of  the  music  with  which  they  are  to  be  associated. 

Playing  the  autoharp  would  be  meaningless  unless  both  the  player 
and  those  accompanied  listened  to  the  harmonic  accompaniment  it 
provides,  and  the  ear  can  be  of  enormous  value  in  helping  children 
know  whether  a  chord  is  correct  and  when  it  should  change  before 
there  is  any  intellectual  understanding  of  the  nature  of  these  chords, 
how  they  function,  or  what  they  are  called. 

Children  in  the  middle  grades  who  are  learning  to  play  orchestral 
instruments  find  that  listening  is  just  as  important  in  instrumental 
performance  as  in  singing.  By  listening  to  the  sounds  they  produce 
they  learn  that  one  way  of  playing  may  result  in  a  more  beautiful 
tone  than  another,  and  it  is  only  through  listening  that  they  come  to 
recognize  and  understand  such  different  effects  as  those  produced  by 
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playing  pizzicato  or  arco,  by  tonguing,  or  by  slurring.  Certainly  lis- 
tening is  an  indispensable  factor  in  developing  accuracy  of  intona- 
tion, blend  within  one  section  of  an  ensemble,  and  balance  between 
its  sections,  and  it  is  the  most  basic  of  the  musical  processes  by 
which  a  group  of  individual  performers  become  an  ensemble. 

Instrumental  performing  groups  in  the  upper  elementary  grades, 
secondary  schools,  and  colleges  can  use  recordings  by  fine  artists 
and  ensembles  to  clarify  their  understanding  of  what  is  desirable  in 
an  interpretation  and  to  provide  standards  of  achievement  in  inter- 
pretation toward  which  they  should  aim  just  as  vocal  ensembles  do. 
In  like  manner,  the  instrumentalist  must  listen  to  the  total  musical 
result  of  which  he  is  a  part  if  he  is  to  have  a  musical  basis  for  the 
feeling  of  personal  and  social  status  that  can  come  from  participation 
in  instrumental  performance. 

Listening  as  a  Part  of  Music-reading  Activities 
The  symbols  of  music  notation  take  on  meaning  only  as  they  are 
related  to  music  experienced  through  listening.  Mursell  points  out 
that  "music  reading  begins  whenever  the  eye  begins  to  help  the  ear 
and  the  understanding."6  If  music  reading  is  to  be  anything  beyond 
dry,  mechanical  drill  in  mastering  a  complicated  system  of  written 
symbols,  it  must  involve  aural  association.  At  the  beginning  the  sym- 
bol is  a  visualization  of  tonal  meanings  already  experienced  by  ear. 
As  this  association  is  strengthened,  the  symbols  come  to  convey  tonal 
meanings,  and  through  long  experience  the  learner  becomes  able  to 
look  at  the  symbols  and  hear  in  his  mind  the  music  they  represent. 
In  this  he  is  listening  with  that  inner  ear  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter. 

Children  in  the  middle  and  upper  grades  can  be  helped  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  symbols  that  indicate  not  only  pitch  but 
also  dynamics,  tempo,  rhythm,  and  other  factors  in  interpretation  by 
following  printed  notation  while  listening  to  recordings  of  music  in- 
cluding so-called  song  recordings,  provided  the  recorded  perform- 
ances are  consistent  with  the  printed  notation.  The  listening  experi- 
ence that  includes  following  the  notation  of  instrumental  themes  on 
a  chalkboard  or  a  chart  as  they  are  heard  makes  a  definite  contribu- 

6.  James  L.  Mursell,  Music  Education:  Principles  and  Programs,  p.  165.  New 
York:  Silver  Burdett  Co.,  1956. 
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tion  to  music  reading  whether  or  not  the  pupil  performs  the  theme 
from  its  notation.  More  experienced  students  also  find  this  procedure 
of  great  value.  While  skilled,  professional  musicians  do  not  require 
the  use  of  recordings  to  develop  interpretative  concepts  from  the 
printed  score,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  single  conductor  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra  in  this  country  who  does  not  engage  in 
this  type  of  listening  as  one  effective  step  in  the  process  of  dealing 
with  the  vast  number  of  symbols  involved  in  an  orchestral  score.  At 
whatever  level  one  may  be  pursuing  this  activity,  the  process  of 
listening  with  score  in  hand  provides  one  of  the  best  means  of  under- 
standing the  interrelationships  between  the  notes  themselves  and  the 
symbols  affecting  their  interpretation. 

Listening  and  Music  Theory 

To  say  in  connection  with  music  reading  that  the  notation  of 
music  is  best  approached  as  a  visualization  of  aural  concepts  already 
experienced,  and  that  the  eye  helps  the  ear  at  this  point,  is  to  imply  a 
basic  relationship  of  listening  to  music  theory.  No  doubt  it  is  possible 
for  a  student  to  learn  how  to  handle  the  written  notation  of  music, 
to  learn  basic  principles  in  music  theory,  and  to  write  theoretical 
exercises  by  processes  involving  little  or  no  experience  with  music 
itself.  In  such  a  situation,  however,  the  process  is  mechanical  and  the 
learner  is  simply  jumping  through  theoretical  hoops.  Once  it  is 
recognized  that  music  is  a  tonal  art  and  that  theoretical  principles 
have  evolved  from  the  art  rather  than,  the  reverse,  theoretical  knowl- 
edge and  skill  will  be  developed  less  in  relation  to  isolated  mechanics 
and  more  in  relation  to  music  itself.  This  necessitates  listening. 

The  autoharp  player  in  the  elementary  school  who  plays  the  tonic 
chord  through  the  entire  first  phrase  of  "Polly,  Wolly,  Doodle"  will 
be  told  by  his  ear— and,  no  doubt,  by  other  students  who  have  heard 
it— that  he  has  played  a  wrong  chord  for  the  last  note  of  this  phrase. 
By  experimentation  involving  listening,  his  ear  will  tell  him  when  he 
has  found  the  right  one.  If  he  continues  to  play  that  chord  through 
all  of  the  next  phrase,  his  ear  will  tell  him  again  that  the  last  chord 
is  wrong  and  he  will  probably  go  more  quickly  to  the  tonic  chord 
than  he  did  to  the  dominant.  Having  experienced  these  chords  by 
ear,  he  may  come  to  recognize  and  name  them  as  the  "I"  chord  and 
"V"  chord  and,  by  listening,  discover  the  relationships  in  which  these 
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chords  function.  As  he  grows  in  understanding  the  printed  notation 
of  music,  he  will  come  to  recognize  melodic  lines  that  move  chord- 
wise  using  the  tonic  and  dominant  chords,  and  he  may  write  these 
chords  on  the  chalkboard  or  place  the  notes  at  the  proper  point  on 
a  nannelboard,  but  he  will  do  this  always  in  association  with  a 
listening  experience. 

In  the  upper  grades  where  he  participates  in  part  singing,  the  child 
will  recognize  not  only  the  tonic  and  dominant  but  a  gradually  in- 
creasing variety  of  chords  both  by  ear  and  as  they  appear  vertically 
in  notation.  He  will  also  hear  these  chords  as  they  are  played  on 
an  instrument  or  sung  by  the  class,  thereby  developing  an  aural  basis 
for  understanding  the  relationships  between  them.  At  every  step 
listening  is  involved. 

Here,  it  would  seem,  are  the  beginnings  of  an  understanding  of 
music  theory  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  children.  In  the 
secondary  schools  and  colleges,  music  theory  evidently  is  regarded 
as  an  area  of  study  for  the  music  specialist.  There  may  be  some  logic 
in  the  concept  that  theory  should  be  theoretical,  but  there  is  a  very 
great  need  for  it  to  be  practical,  as  well.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  theory  learned  by  the  elementary  teacher  for  whom  knowledge 
is  less  important  than  skill.  She  will  make  little  use  of  the  definition 
of  a  tetrachord,  but  she  certainly  needs  the  facts  and  skills  that  will 
help  her  find  the  key-note  of  a  song.  She  has  less  need  to  know  the 
facts  by  which  she  could  verbalize  the  distinctions  between  the 
harmonic  and  melodic  minor  scales  than  to  develop  skill  in  hearing 
and  correctly  recognizing  the  intervals  involved,  and  the  unfortunate 
creature  certainly  needs  some  clear-thinking  theoretical  help  when, 
in  the  key  of  A  minor,  her  ear  tells  her  that  "a"  is  "do"  or  "i"  of 
the  scale,  but  through  one  of  the  grosser  inconsistencies  in  theory 
she  finds  that  she  is  to  call  it  "la"  or  "6"  of  the  scale.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  movable  "do"  for  major  keys,  why  not  for  the  minor  ones 
also?  The  listening  ear  tells  the  mind  that  "a"  is  "do"  or  "i"  in  a 
minor.  Should  theoretical  nomenclature  be  at  odds  with  one's  basic 
sense  of  tonality? 

Not  only  teachers  at  the  elementary  level  but  most  of  them  at 
the  secondary  level  need  to  be  able  to  look  at  a  melody,  hear  it  in 
their  mind's  ear,  sing  it  accurately,  and  harmonize  it  correctly  on 
the  piano  or  autoharp.  Rather  than  working  from  a  bass  line,  the 
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materials  they  use  call  for  harmonization  of  melody,  for  aural  recog- 
nition of  the  appropriateness  of  chords  and  their  inversions  to  a 
melody  as  it  moves  within  the  rhythmic  context  of  the  phrase,  and 
for  the  ability  to  accompany  a  melody  at  sight  on  the  piano. 

This  author  has  genuine  respect  for  the  integrity  of  a  theoretician's 
position  with  reference  to  scholarship  in  his  field,  and,  no  doubt, 
many  procedures  in  the  teaching  of  theory  are  thoroughly  appro- 
priate as  a  part  of  initial  steps  toward  creative  composition.  Most 
music  educators,  however,  need  from  their  theoretical  studies  a 
different  type  of  learning  that  is  no  less  valid,  either  musically  or 
educationally  because  it  happens  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
are  attempting  to  bring  musical  values  into  public  education.  In  any 
situation,  however,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  relationship  of 
aural  experience  to  theoretical  understanding  in  the  more  advanced 
theoretical  courses  at  the  secondary  and  university  levels  is  the  same 
as  in  the  elementary  experiences  cited  above,  and  that  listening, 
singing,  playing,  reading,  and  writing  are  the  desirable  activities  in 
that  order.  It  should  be  recognized  that  in  every  one  of  these  the 
student  is  either  listening  to  the  music  or  hearing  it  in  his  mind 
with  that  inner  ear  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

Music  Listening  in  Relation  to  Other 
Subject  Fields 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  inherent  nature  of  a  musical 
composition  remains  the  same  regardless  of  the  educational  context 
in  which  it  is  used.  The  most  significant  things  to  hear  in  the  "New 
England  Triptych"  in  which  William  Schumann  used  melodies  by 
William  Billings,  or  in  Virgil  Thomson's  "Acadian  Songs  and 
Dances"  are  precisely  the  same  whether  these  compositions  be  heard 
in  a  music  class  or  in  connection  with  the  social  studies.  While 
greater  emphasis  might  properly  be  given  to  associative  concepts 
in  the  latter  case,  the  fact  remains  that  this  music  will  not  fulfil  its 
potentialities  in  the  social-studies  situation  unless  its  essential  musical 
characteristics  are  heard  and  understood. 

The  nature  of  music  is  such  that  it  tends  to  emotionalize  any 
situation  in  which  it  is  used,  and  music  listening  can  be  of  great  value 
in  providing  a  "feeling-tone"  that  can  sensitize  students  to  nuances 
of  learning  in  other  subject  areas.  In  this  type  of  situation  the  selec- 
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tion  of  music  to  be  used  is  rightfully  subordinate  to  needs  of  the 
other  fields  it  serves,  the  educator  drawing  upon  the  literature  of 
music  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  nonmusical  areas  of  study.  The 
quality  of  music's  contribution  to  these  areas  of  learning,  however, 
will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  music  used.  Music 
will  serve  other  subject  fields  best  when  its  own  integrity  as  an  art 
is  maintained.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  quality  of  music  used  in 
connection  with  another  subject  field  should  in  any  way  be  inferior 
to  that  used  in  music  classes.  Certainly  it  should  appeal  both  to  the 
emotions  and  to  the  intellect  and  be  worthy  of  respect  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  time  involved.  In  addition,  the  music  should  be  authen- 
tic in  its  relationship  to  the  subject  field  with  which  it  is  used,  and 
this  relationship  should  be  sufficiently  basic  that  the  music  will 
actually  enrich  the  learning  of  which  it  is  a  part  and  provide  some- 
thing more  than  an  enjoyable  variety  of  experience  in  that  general 
area. 

By  way  of  illustration,  if  the  topic  studied  were  transportation, 
it  would  be  authentic  to  listen  to  a  recording  of  Honegger's  "Pacific 
231"  or  the  "Little  Train  of  Caipira"  by  Villa-Lobos,  but  it  would 
not  be  authentic  to  sing  or  listen  to  a  song  about  a  train  which  was 
probably  composed  and  included  in  the  textbook  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth  notes,  or  the  interval  of 
the  augmented  fourth. 

It  would  mean  that  if  the  subject  were  "romanticism"  in  literature, 
it  would  be  authentic  and  qualitatively  desirable  to  sing  or  hear  the 
songs  of  Schubert,  Brahms,  or  Grieg,  but  undesirable  to  hear  a 
recording  of  "Come  to  Me  My  Melancholy  Baby,"  romantic  as  the 
implications  of  that  title  may  be. 

If  the  "other  field"  involves  the  study  of  the  culture  and  language 
of  Spain,  music  will  make  a  better  contribution  through  De  Falla's 
compositions,  for  example,  "Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain"  than 
through  the  "Capriccio  Espagnol"  by  Rimsky-KorsakofT;  to  say 
nothing  of  such  a  song  as  "In  a  Little  Spanish  Town." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  "correlation"  which,  basically,  is  spurious. 
The  authenticity  of  a  composition's  relationship  to  another  subject 
field  stems  not  from  its  title  but  from  the  characteristics  of  its  con- 
stituent musical  elements,  and  the  same  principles  and  purposes  in 
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listening  apply  here  as  in  every  other  listening  situation  that  purports 
to  be  educative. 

For  a  more  extended  discussion  in  this  general  area,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  an  article  by  this  author  on  "Music  in  General  Edu- 
cation."7 

Listening  per  se  as  an  Avenue  to  Musical  Growth 
In  addition  to  its  contribution  to  other  areas  of  musical  growth, 
music  listening  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most  significant  and  rewarding 
types  of  musical  experience. 

Listening  is  important  as  one  of  the  major  activities  in  music 
education  in  the  same  way  that  each  of  the  other  activities  is,  for 
many  pupils  will  find  it  the  most  effective  and  satisfying  avenue  to 
their  own  musical  growth.  For  some,  this  may  be  singing;  for  others, 
rhythmic  or  instrumental  activities;  but,  for  many,  it  will  be  listen- 
ing, and,  the  older  the  age  group,  the  more  likely  is  the  preponder- 
ance to  be  in  favor  of  listening.  Unquestionably  this  area  of  the 
music-education  program  has  the  greatest  carry-over  into  adult  life. 

LISTENING   AS   AN   EXTENSION   OF   PARTICIPATION 
BEYOND  PERFORMANCE 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  a  general  nature  to  be  derived  from 
listening  is  that  through  it  the  individual  may  experience  music 
beyond  that  which  he  is  able  to  perform.  If  the  musical  experiences 
of  each  of  us— children  and  adults  alike— were  limited  to  those  of 
our  own  performances,  how  restricted  would  be  our  musical  hori- 
zons, and  how  narrow  would  be  the  musical  experiences  of  even  the 
greatest  artists! 

In  chapter  ii,  McMurray  writes:  "It  would  be  tragedy  if  the 
aesthetic  insight  and  responsiveness  of  people  were  limited  to  their 
own  personal  command  of  instrumental  or  vocal  technique.  .  .  ." 
No  such  limitation  need  restrict  listening  experiences  in  the  schools, 
for  virtually  the  entire  literature  of  music,  both  past  and  present, 
is  potentially  available  to  the  teacher  who  will  select  what  is  to  be 
heard  in  accordance  with  the  educative  purposes  to  be  served  at  a 
given  time. 

7.  William  C.  Hartshorn,  "Music  in  General  Education,"  Music  Educators 
Journal,  XLII  (September-October,  1955),  26-27. 
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THE    "CULTURAL   HERITAGE"    AND   CONTEMPORARY    MUSIC 

It  is  through  listening  that  we  can  have  the  most  comprehensive 
contact  with  our  musical  heritage  and  continue  to  receive  and  ap- 
propriate to  our  own  use  the  values  it  has  brought  to  former  gen- 
erations. This  need  not  involve  superimposing  a  past  culture  upon 
that  of  the  present.  In  fact,  it  can  provide  a  point  of  reference  which 
can  make  contemporary  trends  more  understandable,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  perpetuates  enduring  values  that  are  a  stabilizing  influ- 
ence in  society.  Teachers  who  ignore  contemporary  music  that  lies 
beyond  that  which  "is  so  prominently  observable  within  the  envi- 
ronment that  one  need  only  to  live  within  it  to  perceive  it"  (Mc- 
Murray,  p.  41)  deprive  young  people  of  an  important  part  of  their 
musical  birthright.  On  the  other  hand,  a  balanced  diet  involving 
contemporary  music  need  not  crowd  off  the  menu  such  a  composer 
as  Beethoven  whose'  compositions  still  have  a  message  of  importance 
for  the  present  time.  This  statement  is  made  simply  to  reaffirm  the 
value  of  Beethoven's  music  as  a  part  of  music  education  and  not  to 
defend  a  composer  who  needs  no  defense  from  anyone. 

GOOD  LISTENING 

This  author  takes  the  position  that  good  listening  is  that  which 
engages  both  the  body  and  the  mind  to  the  fullest  extent  of  which 
the  listener  is  capable.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  characteristics 
of  good  listening  parallel  those  of  good  performance.  One  perform- 
ance may  be  exciting  and  yet  be  characterized  by  tricks,  gimmicks, 
and  perhaps  even  inaccuracies  which  the  mind  cannot  respect.  An- 
other performance  can  appeal  to  the  mind  as  exceptionally  accurate 
and  tasteful  but  leave  the  audience  "cold."  The  artist  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  give  a  performance  characterized  by  technical  accuracy  that 
can  be  respected  and  by  an  intensity  of  communication  that  brings 
a  warmhearted  response  from  his  audience.  In  like  manner,  the  good 
listening  lesson  is  one  in  which  the  responses  of  the  listener  involve 
both  thinking  and  feeling. 

On  his  part,  the  listener  will  derive  the  greatest  values  from  music 
when  he  brings  to  it  a  receptive  heart  and  an  open,  actively  thought- 
ful mind.  In  this  experience  he  will  use  and  increase  his  background 
of  factual  information  relevant  to  the  nature  of  the  music  itself, 
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will  exercise  skill  in  recognizing  its  details  and  the  relationships 
among  them,  and,  being  able  to  hear  what  is  in  the  music,  will  re- 
spond to  it  in  his  own  way.  If  the  listening  experience  is  to  be 
educative,  the  music  used  must  have  potentialities  for  leading  the 
listener  on  to  greater  knowledge,  skill,  understanding,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  judgment  in  terms  of  values.  It  should  lead  to  something  in 
advance  of  itself,  not  merely  repetitive  experiences  at  the  same  level. 

The  listener  who  can  follow  two  lines  of  melody  simultaneously 
obviously  hears  more  in  the  music  than  one  who  can't,  and  since 
more  of  the  music  enters  his  consciousness  there  is  more  to  which 
he  can  respond. 

The  treatment  of  the  theme  in  Cailliet's  "Pop  Goes  the  Weasel" 
is  comparatively  simple;  at  times  obvious.  In  addition  to  finding 
pleasure  in  the  humor  of  this  music,  children  at  the  elementary  level 
can  discover  how  the  familiar  theme  is  changed  in  each  of  the 
variations.  If  succeeding  lessons  are  planned  to  continue  merely  the 
element  of  humor  by  using  such  music  as  the  Ibert  "Divertissement" 
or  the  "Carnival  of  Animals,"  musical  growth  will  occur  only  to  the 
extent  that  attention  is  given  to  the  musical  elements  involved  and 
in  only  three  or  four  minor  instances  could  this  parallel  the  type  of 
listening  involved  in  the  Cailliet  selection. 

If,  however,  it  is  followed  by  the  Variations  from  Schubert's 
"Trout  Quintet,"  a  similar  listening  technique  will  be  used  in  an 
experience  that  is  more  advanced  both  quantitatively  in  terms  of  the 
skill  required  and  qualitatively  in  terms  of  the  refinement  of  dis- 
crimination that  can  result.  Depending  upon  the  maturity  of  the 
listener,  succeeding  experiences  may  lead  gradually  into  Dohnanyi's 
"Variations  on  a  Nursery  Tune,"  Weinberger's  "Under  the  Spread- 
ing Chestnut  Tree,"  Elgar's  "Enigma  Variations,"  Reger's  "Varia- 
tions on  a  Theme  of  Mozart,"  and  finally  the  "Variation  on  a  Theme 
of  Haydn"  by  Johannes  Brahms.  These  examples  are  cited  only  to 
illustrate  how  continuity  of  materials  can  lead  to  growth  in  under- 
standing and  skill  in  listening,  and  although  there  may  be  one  or 
two  qualitative  plateaus  in  the  sequence,  the  listener  certainly  is  in 
contact  with  greater  music  at  its  end  than  at  the  beginning. 

In  this  general  area,  but  with  a  slightly  different  emphasis,  Mc- 
Murray  suggests  that  it  is  essential  for  pupils  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  body  of  literature  which  has  been  accumulated  in  and  about 
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music  for  centuries.  "Everyone  ought  to  know  for  example  that  the 
late  quartets  of  Beethoven  are  thought  to  be  among  the  very  best 
of  musical  compositions."  He  further  points  out  that  this  is  a  cog- 
nitive outcome,  differing  from  knowledge  of  the  music  itself.  It  is 
the  position  of  this  author  that,  although  knowledge  of  this  fact 
may  be  desirable,  it  is  without  meaning  until  the  quartets  have  been 
heard.  There  may  be  some  question  as  to  whether  any  basic  human 
need  is  met  by  knowing  as  a  fact  that  the  slow  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven's F  Major  Quartet,  opus  135,  is  great  music,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  depth  and  quality  of  response  it  draws  from 
the  listener  can  affect  his  life  more  deeply  than  any  factual  knowl^ 
edge  about  its  greatness.  The  fact  of  greatness  takes  on  meaning 
only  when  that  which  may  be  great  is  directly  experienced,  and  the 
most  educative  listening  lessons  are  those  which  are  music-centered, 
with  factual  information  introduced  subordinately  when,  as,  and  if 
it  is  directly  related  to  the  music  itself  or  contributes  to  a  more 
understanding  response  on  the  part  of  the  listener. 

JUDGMENTS  OF  MUSICAL  VALUE 

The  recognition  of  greatness  in  music  implies  sensitivity  to  its 
qualities  and  a  judgment  as  to  its  value.  In  chapter  iii,  Broudy  dis- 
cusses the  connoisseur  or  expert  as  a  reliable  source  of  standards,  his 
possible  role  as  a  conditioner  of  taste,  and  the  restraints  that  should 
characterize  this  function.  He  indicates  that  musical  preference  or 
taste  is  the  product  of  conditioning  and  that  this  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what  extent  the  musical 
tastes  of  the  "mass  society"  so  clearly  set  forth  by  Mueller  (chap, 
iv)  are  due  to  some  deep,  inherent  affinity  between  various  types  of 
so-called  popular  music  and  what  Mueller  calls  the  "less  cultivated" 
classes,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  the  result  of  conditioning.  For, 
as  Broudy  points  out,  "The  disc  jockey  announces  a  record  as  being 
a  'hit,'  wonderful,  sensational;  and  another  piece  of  music  as  classic, 
noble,  inspiring."  He  then  indicates  the  circumstances  under  which 
"conditioning"  may  be  justified  until  the  learner  is  ready  to  form  his 
tastes  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  knowledge:  "Why  each  child 
should  have  to  discover  by  himself  the  standard  of  music  any  more 
than  he  should  have  to  discover  anew  the  standards  of  sound  history, 
sound  sociology,  sound  morality,  and  sound  health  is  difficult  to  un- 
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derstand  .  .  .  the  concept  of  connoisseurship  encourages  the  use  of 
materials  that  the  experts  of  successive  ages  have  regarded  as  good 
and  important.  It  does  not  exclude  the  contemporary  and  experi- 
mental, but  it  does  evaluate  them  in  terms  of  musical  knowledge  and 
cultivated  taste." 

When  is  a  taste  cultivated?  How  does  it  become  so?  What  is  it 
that  causes  one  individual  to  want  to  develop  more  refined  and 
discriminating  tastes  and  another  not  to  care?  Is  there  interaction 
between  understanding  and  taste?  If  so,  how  does  it  function? 

Taste  canont  be  arbitrarily  imposed.  Like  love,  judgments  of 
value  cannot  be  forced,  yet  education  cannot  leave  growth  in  this 
area  to  chance.  The  teacher  knows  that  the  responses  of  those  who 
listen  to  music  in  his  classroom  will  vary  in  type  and  quality  and 
that  these  responses  contribute  to  the  gradual  development  of  taste. 
If  the  experience  is  impersonal,  dull,  and  routine  in  character,  the 
response  is  likely  to  be  one  of  distaste.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
characterized  by  vitality,  enthusiasm,  and  a  sense  of  discovery,  it 
may  influence  taste  in  a  positive  way.  The  great  concert  artist  or 
conductor  is  one  who  performs  with  conviction  and  creative  imag- 
ination, revealing  the  music  to  the  listener  with  freshness  and  spon- 
taneity as  though  he,  himself,  were  discovering  its  beauties  for  the 
first  time.  The  great  teacher  can  do  the  same  thing,  and  when  he 
brings  these  qualities  to  the  listening  lesson,  he  is  not  leaving  taste 
to  chance.  From  one  point  of  view,  his  role  may  be  to  create  a 
physical  and  emotional  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  type  of  re- 
sponse he  hopes  will  emerge,  remove  many  of  the  obstacles  to 
understanding,  and  help  the  listener  to  hear  the  music  as  completely 
as  possible.  This  is  part  of  his  craft,  but  teaching  is  also  an  art,  for 
creative  teaching  can  reveal  music  to  the  listener  in  the  same  way 
that  an  artistic  performance  does,  and,  if  this  has  been  done  with 
music  wisely  chosen  and  well  heard,  the  teacher  can  rest  his  case  on 
human  nature  and  the  irresistible  appeal  and  moving  power  of  music. 

What  is  the  source  of  this  power?  Certain  chapters  in  Section  I 
have  mentioned  various  points  of  view:  transcendentalism— invention; 
the  romantic— the  scientific;  the  expressive— the  formal;  and,  no  doubt, 
some  approximate  equivalents  of  these  apparent  opposites.  One  who 
thinks  about  these  concepts  must  ask  whether  they  are  the  only 
alternatives  in  viewing  the  work  of  the  composer.  Must  the  creative 
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process  or  output  of  the  composer  as  inventor,  scientist,  or  master 
of  form  be  devoid  of  inspirational  qualities  that  can  move  people 
emotionally?  Or,  if  one  takes  the  alternate  position,  how  can  the 
composer  express  the  feelings  and  emotions  that  impel  him  to  crea- 
tive effort  without  also  bringing  into  play  the  inventive  use  of  skills 
and  techniques  through  which  his  meaning  will  be  conveyed  with 
clarity  and  logic?  It  is  inconceivable  that  composers  (past  or  pres- 
ent) who  have  created  music  did  so  only  as  an  impersonal,  objective, 
scientific  manipulation  of  musical  elements  as  though  they  were  elec- 
tronic machines.  Yet  we  know  from  the  words  of  such  com- 
posers as  Beethoven  and  Brahms  that  extreme  self-discipline  and 
self-criticism  were  exercised  in  the  revision  of  their  works,  in  which 
they  were  manipulating  the  constituent  elements  of  music  inventive- 
ly. Brahms  once  said  that  most  of  his  themes  "came  to  him"  and 
that  then  he  notated  them  and  later  developed  them  into  his  com- 
positions with  the  utmost  care.  Whether  this  makes  him  a  transcen- 
dentalist  or  an  inventor,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  is  less  impor- 
tant than  the  fact  that  his  music  stirs  the  soul  and  challenges  the 
mind.  The  role  of  music  in  religious  worship,  war,  building  school 
spirit,  and  other  human  affairs  is  evidence  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
its  message.  We  tend  to  give  our  highest  respect  to  music  that 
expresses  this  message  with  the  greatest  mastery  of  skill.  In  this 
connection,  Mueller  writes: 

There  is  not  one  legitimate  taste,  but  many;  .  .  .  But  the  concept  of 
"higher  taste"  persists.  ...  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  approved  masterpieces 
which  carry  a  historical  prestige  all  their  own,  plus  the  conviction  that 
"high"  and  "good"  in  the  aesthetic  world  assume  a  certain  intellectual 
complexity,  a  certain  seriousness,  a  certain  permanence,  in  contrast  to  the 
transient,  the  light,  and  the  simple,  which  are  easily  comprehended  by 
the  unsophisticated.  It  is  such  works  of  art  which  we  like  to  contemplate 
and  linger  over  and  whose  repetition  of  unexhausted  novelty  we  antici- 
pate with  emotional  and  intellectual  pleasure  (p.  109). 

To  such  pleasures,  listening  in  the  public  schools  can  add  under- 
standing and  insight  as  a  basis  for  an  increasingly  discriminate  sense 
of  values.  One  does  not  impose  a  taste  upon  the  listener  in  wishing 
for  him  that  the  best  his  mind  can  know  will  be  that  which  his  heart 
desires. 


CHAPTER    XII 

Functional  Music 

E.     THAYER     GASTON 


Aims  and  Procedures  of  Functional  Music 
If,  by.  some  means,  we  could  draw  up  musicians  and  other  people 
from  past  centuries  and  cultures,  they  would  think  it  strange  that 
the  functional  values  of  music  are  not  well  understood  by  all,  be- 
cause, for  them,  these  values  were  the  main  purposes  of  much  of 
their  music.  A  similar  attitude  would  be  held  by  representatives 
from  many  contemporary  cultures.  They  would  be  quite  sure  that 
certain  music  made  them  brave,  other  music  would  gain  the  atten- 
tion of  their  gods,  and  yet  other  music  would  cause  them  to  be 
successful  in  making  love. 

In  spite  of  the  present  very  proper  concern  for  the  aesthetic  or 
beautiful  in  music,  there  are  many  occasions  in  which  the  primary 
consideration  is  not  beauty  alone.  For  example,  congregational  sing- 
ing in  a  church  and  the  singing  of  service  clubs  may  be  motivated 
by  purposes  other  than  the  purely  aesthetic;  march  music  on  the 
field  is  primarily  for  marching;  dance  music  on  the  floor,  for  dancing. 
So,  also,  does  industrial  music  have  aims  more  primary  than  the 
entertainment  value  of  the  music.  It  is  carefully  planned  to  elicit 
certain  responses  which  would  have  no  consideration  or,  at  best, 
very  little  in  the  concert  hall. 

DEFINITION  OF  FUNCTIONAL  MUSIC 

Functional  music  is  that  music  which,  when  properly  adminis- 
tered, accomplishes  specific  predetermined  ends  other  than  enter- 
tainment or  pleasure.1  One  phase  of  functional  music  is  music  ther- 
apy, the  utilization  of  music  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  sick.  There 

i.  R.  L.  Cardinell,  "Music  in  Industry,"  in  Music  and  Medicine,  p.  352.  Edited 
by  Dorothy  M.  Schullian  and  Max  Schoen.  New  York:  Henry  Schuman,  Inc., 
1948. 
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are  other  definitions  which  some  may  prefer,  but  it  should  be  clear 
that  music  may  be  used  to  achieve  some  end  other  than  entertain- 
ment, pleasure,  or  beauty. 

There  is  no  cause  for  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  devoted  rather 
exclusively  to  the  aesthetic,  because  the  aesthetic  is  not  excluded  in 
functional  music,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances  which  need  be  of 
no  concern  here.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  emphasize 
the  nature  of  functional  music  to  such  an  extent  were  it  not  so 
important  that  nonmusical  aims,  to  be  secured  by  the  use  of  music 
as  a  modality,  be  kept  firmly  in  mind  when  music  is  used  for  func- 
tional purposes. 

FUNCTIONAL  MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  responsibility  of  our  schools  has 
broadened  greatly  in  recent  years.  More  and  more  the  people  have 
delegated  to  the  schools  that  which  they  felt  would  be  good  for 
their  children.  They  have  asked  the  schools  to  be  concerned  with 
much  of  the  social,  emotional,  physical,  and  aesthetic  development 
of  pupils. 

In  this  broadened  concept  of  educational  responsibility,  music 
education  has  been  concerned  with  its  place  and  function.  Choate2 
has  emphasized  this  point  in  the  following  statement: 

Some  current  trends  evident  in  the  organization  and  content  of  under- 
graduate curriculums  are:  (1)  broadening  of  all  music  curriculums  to 
include  more  of  the  general  culture  and  background  courses,  with  a 
compensatory  lessening  of  specialized  skill  and  technique  subjects;  (2) 
an  understanding  of  the  developmental  approach  in  music  teaching  with 
an  emphasis  upon  the  attitudes  and  feeling-tone  of  the  class;  (3)  in- 
creased emphasis  on  functional  aspects  of  music,  including  the  use  of 
indigenous,  folk,  and  popular  music  and  the  use  of  music  in  therapy  and 
in  special  education;  and  (4)  recognition  of  technological  advances, 
particularly  in  the  utilization  of  audio-visual  resources. 

Thus  the  music  educator  would  naturally  be  interested  in  the  "func- 
tional aspects"  of  music. 

References  will  frequently  be  made  in  this  chapter  to  the  handi- 
capped child.  This  should  in  no  way  be  construed  as  an  exclusion  of 
the  use  of  functional  music  with  the  normal  child.  It  is  often  easier 

2.  Robert  A.  Choate,  "Music  Education,"  Higher  Education,  X  (December, 
i953>>  58- 
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to  understand  the  normal  when  the  abnormal  has  been  studied. 
Consideration  of  the  handicapped  has,  in  many  instances,  seemed  a 
better  means  of  making  clear  the  use  and  function  of  music,  because 
the  handicapped  child  has  not  always  the  ready  and  socially  accept- 
able facade  which  the  normal  child,  has. 

Furthermore,  there  is  frequently  no  distinct  boundary  between 
the  normal  and  the  handicapped  child.  There  is  no  way,  many  times, 
for  the  music  educator  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  There  are 
numbers  of  children  who  should  be  receiving  special  attention  be- 
cause of  their  needs.  The  basic  needs  of  both  types  of  children  are 
the  same.  The  application  of  music  to  the  two  types  will  often  be 
the  same  or  very  similar. 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  use  of  functional  music  with 
handicapped  children  will  make  more  possible  the  use  of  music  as 
preventive  therapy.  It  will  help  us  understand  with  more  clarity  the 
psychodynamics,  not  only  of  the  normal  child  but  also  of  those 
numerous  borderline  cases  whose  handicaps  or  deficiencies  are  too 
small  to  demand  special  attention  but  who  suffer,  nevertheless,  be- 
cause of  them.  In  any  event,  to  understand  more  fully  the  functional 
aspects  of  music  is  to  understand  better  our  students  and  the  influ- 
ence of  music  on  them. 

Need  for  Aesthetic  Expressio?i 

AESTHETIC  EMPHASIS   IN   MUSIC  EDUCATION 

All  human  organisms  have  need  for  aesthetic  expression.3  This 
statement  seems  commonplace  and  even  trite,  particularly  when 
addressed  to  musicians,  but  this  necessity  for  aesthetic  expression  as 
a  life  need  is  too  often  forgotten  when  dealing  with  handicapped 
children.  The  mentally  ill,  the  mentally  deficient,  the  blind,  the 
crippled  and  cerebral-palsied,  as  well  as  the  normal  child,  all  must 
have  the  privilege.  Every  child,  not  just  the  select  few,  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  clothe  reality  with  delightful  illusion.  In  our 
culture,  at  least,  man  is  in  need  of  the  development  of  that  which 
transcends  the  material  processes  and  immediate  facts.  He  must, 
from  time  to  time,  pass  beyond  himself,  so  to  speak,  and  experience 
aesthetic  pleasure. 

3.  Jules  H.  Masserman,  The  Practice  of  Dynamic  Psychiatry,  pp.  431-33.  Phila- 
delphia: W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1955. 
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Emotional  expression  is  as  essential  to  the  child  as  is  play.  In  fact, 
music  and  play  have  much  in  common.  The  development  from 
simple,  random,  loosely  structured,  nondrill  activity  to  complex, 
rule-governed,  highly  technical  activity  is  similar  in  both.  Many  of 
the  values  in  the  transition  from  individual  activity  to  highly  inte- 
grated groups  of  complex  functon  are  found  in  music  as  well  as 
in  play.  One  of  the  chief  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  good 
clinical  and  educational  setting  for  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped 
children  is  the  emphasis  on  opportunities  for  aesthetic  expression, 
whether  it  be  music  or  some  other  of  the  adjunctive  therapies. 

There  is  no  such  phenomenon  as  a  universal  music.  Musical  taste 
is  a  folkway.  A  culture  determines'  its  aesthetic  ends  and  goals  or 
adopts  those  previously  maintained.  To  suppose  that  there  is  some- 
thing magical  and  absolute  that  will  somehow  accomplish  the  mirac- 
ulous is  to  miss  the  main  emphasis  in  functional  music.  Consideration 
of  the  cultural  matrix  is  an  essential  procedure  in  music  education, 
but  it  is  doubly  important  in  dealing  with  the  handicapped  child 
because  he  has  not  as  many  resources  and  most  often  is  far  less 
flexible  in  adjustment  to  new  situations. 

THE    "UR-DEFENSES"    OF    MAN 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  culture  has  its  own  musical  values 
and  means  of  expression,  men  do  tend  to  use  their  music  in  some- 
what similar  ways.  Many  cultures  use  music  as  a  foundation  for 
magical  religious  rituals.  Masserman4  not  only  has  described  rather 
fully  the  "Ur-Defenses"  of  man  but  also  has  explained  the  impor- 
tance of  music  to  these  defenses. 

In  most  cultures  men  use  music  when  they  wish  to  transcend,  to 
achieve  contact  with  that  which  is  immortal.  They  use  it  to  help 
them  in  ritual  or  worship  which  will  gain  for  them  strength,  vision, 
or  other  quality  or  ability  which  is  ordinarily  beyond  that  of  their 
everyday  existence.  They  use  music  to  entice  or  entreat  the  deities 
to  do  for  them  what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves.  And,  finally,  in- 
dividuals of  a  group  are  more  closely  integrated  by  use  of  group 
music  with  ritual. 

These  general  uses  of  music  are  characteristic  of  most  cultures 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  our  own.  Such  practices  have  much  to  do 

4.  Masserman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  465-85,  616-20. 
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with  the  alleviation  of  anxiety  in  man.  Music  nearly  always  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  these  phenomena. 

MUSIC   FOR   HANDICAPPED   CHILDREN 

No  attempt  can  be  made  in  this  chapter  to  describe  in  systematic 
fashion  various  types  of  handicapped  children  except  where  appli- 
cations of  music  in  therapy  are  made.  Two  basic  considerations  con- 
cerning the  use  of  music  with  handicapped  children  need  to  be  un- 
derstood: (1)  "The  exceptional  [handicapped]  child  must  first  be 
considered  as  a  child  and  in  the  light  of  normative  growth  and  de- 
velopment."5 This  is  the  shared  belief  of  the  several  authors  who 
have  written  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth. 

The  second  basic  consideration  stems  from  the  first  or  may  stand 
by  itself:  (2)  All  children,  handicapped  and  well,  have  similar  emo- 
tional needs,  although  in  the  handicapped  the  expression  of  these 
needs  may  be  distorted.  The  intelligent  use  of  music  with  the  handi- 
capped will  be  enhanced  because  of  these  similar  needs.  Music,  as  a 
modality,  will  help  to  accomplish  the  necessary  gratification  of  them. 

All  people  have  cherished  music  because  of  its  unique  necessity  to 
man's  emotional  and  social  well-being.  It  has  offered  appropriate 
emotional  commentary  on  those  chief  circumstances  of  his  life  which 
most  distinguish  him  as  a  human  being.  Man  is  an  animal,  but  he  has 
certain  characteristics  and  functions  which  clearly  distinguish  him 
from  other  animals.  It  is  to  these  characteristics  and  functions  that 
music  is  most  closely  related.  It  is  about  love,  religion,  patriotism, 
for  example,  that  man  has  chiefly  developed  his  music. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  the  seemingly  strange 
potency  of  music.  They  range  all  the  way  from  rank  mysticism  to 
the  "neurologizing"  of  emotions.  Meyer6  has  spoken  of  some  of 
these  in  connection  with  music  therapy  and  again  in  a  work  devoted 
entirely  to  emotion  and  meaning  in  music.7 

Our  task  will  be  made  somewhat  easier  by  restricting  the  balance 

5.  William  M.  Cruickshank,  editor,  "Preface,"  in  Psychology  of  Exceptional 
Children  and  Youth.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1955. 

6.  Leonard  B.  Meyer,  "Learning,  Belief,  and  Music  Therapy,"  in  Music  Ther- 
apy 195$,  pp.  27-35.  Fifth  Book  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Association  for 
Music  Therapy.  Lawrence,  Kansas:  Allen  Press,  1956. 

7.  Leonard  B.  Meyer,  Emotion  and  Meaning  in  Music.  Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1956. 
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of  this  paper  to  some  of  the  meanings  and  functions  of  music  in  our 
culture  of  the  present  time  and  to  its  use  with  handicapped  children. 
We  will  be  concerned  with  what  music  may  mean  to  children  and 
youth  and  how  it  may  serve  as  a  modality  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped  and  in  the  continued  development  of  the  normal  child. 

The  Nature  and  Functions  of  Music 

NONVERBAL    COMMUNICATION 

From  a  functional  viewpoint,  music  is,  basically,  a  means  of  com- 
munication. It  is  far  more  subtle  than  mere  words.  It  communicates 
about  feelings  in  a  way  that  words  cannot,  because  of  their  inade- 
quacy. There  would  be  no  music  and  no  need  for  it  if  we  could  com- 
municate verbally  that  which  we  easily  can  communicate  with 
music,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  for  anyone  to  endure  the  labo- 
rious task  of  becoming  a  musician.  Nonverbal  communication  often 
allows  the  expression  of  feelings  and  emotions  which  need  to  be  ex- 
pressed for  the  sake  of  health.  From  the  lullaby  to  the  dirge,  music 
has  spoken  for  man  and  to  man  when  words  coidd  not. 

Furthermore,  we  have  less  hesitation  in  using  music  to  express  that 
which  we  would  never  express  in  words,  even  if  we  were  able  to  do 
so.  Thus,  people  feel  free  to  express  in  music  whatever  thoughts 
need  expression.  The  communication  of  music  is  often  more  true 
than  words.  Witness  the  response  at  funerals  when  the  music  begins. 

Dreikurs  and  Crocker8  have  explained  music  as  nonverbal  com- 
munication and  have  demonstrated  it  well.  Many  children  who  are 
in  serious  need  of  attention  have  partially  disrupted  and  distorted 
their  communication  with  the  outside  world.  They  are,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  in  a  state  of  rebellion  and  fear.  But  the  disruption  and 
rebellion  are  sometimes  only  on  the  logical  and  verbal  level.  The 
child's  defenses  are  against  the  content  of  verbal  communication 
with  its  accompanying  implications  of  demand  for  submission.  Such 
children  may  often  be  reached  and  influenced  by  music  because  it  is 
nonverbal  and  their  defenses  are  not  raised  against  it. 

All  youngsters  at  times,  and  the  handicapped  quite  often,  have  dif- 

8.  Rudolph  Dreikurs  and  Dorothy  B.  Crocker,  "Music  Therapy  with  Psy- 
chotic Children,"  Music  Therapy  19$$,  pp.  62-67.  Fifth  Book  of  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Association  for  Music  Therapy.  Lawrence,  Kansas:  Allen  Press, 
1956. 
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ficulty  in  appropriate  emotional  response.  Because  of  personality 
characteristics,  they  may  find  acceptable  expression  nearly  impos- 
sible. It  is  in  such  cases  that  music  allows  an  appropriate  substitution, 
and  this  may  help  the  child  through  a  difficult  period  until  he  learns 
acceptable  expression  and  appropriate  responses. 

Dreikurs  and  Crocker9  have  developed  the  use  of  music  as  a  most 
persuasive  and  nonthreatening  means  of  encouraging  the  child  again 
to  communicate  verbally.  This  has  been  developed  into  a  very  useful 
therapeutic  tool  in  dealing  with  psychotic  and  neurotic  children. 
This  technique  could  also  be  used  with  shy,  rebellious,  or  partially 
handicapped  children. 

ADAPTABILITY 

Music  is  probably  the  most  adaptable  of  the  arts.  It  may  be  used 
equally  well  individually  or  in  large  groups,  indoors  or  outdoors,  by 
boys  or  girls.  The  variety  of  its  uses  are  surprising.  It  lends  itself  to  a 
multitude  of  therapeutic  uses.  It  is  appropriate  to  many  situations 
and  settings.  It  may  be  the  center  of  attention  or  the  background  for 
other  activities. 

From  a  sensorial  viewpoint,  it  is  the  most  pervasive  of  the  arts. 
There  is  no  way  for  the  body  to  exclude  it  totally.  Only  with  nearly 
insurmountable  difficulty  can  a  person  exclude  the  vibratory  sensa- 
tions. It  may  reach  those  whose  seclusion  is  so  great  that  the  symbol- 
ism of  words  can  no  longer  reach  them.  The  great  adaptability  of 
music  will  be  further  brought  to  light  as  other  functions  and  charac- 
teristics are  discussed. 

FREEDOM   FROM    FEELING   OF    LONELINESS 

Music  dissipates  "aloneness,"  at  least  for  the  time  of  the  activity, 
and  in  many  cases  longer.  This  is  a  very  real  advantage  for  sick 
patients  because  it  requires  no  adverse  or  overly  strenuous  activity 
on  their  part.  It  frees  them  from  their  environmental  and  material 
confines.  By  diversion  it  may  even  help  free  them  from  pain. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  handicapped  child  form  a  positive 
attitude  toward  the  clinical  and  therapeutic  situation,  the  hospital, 
the  special  school  or  room.  Normal  children  may  often  be  helped 
when  they  are  strangers  in  a  new  school.  To  bring  about  this  change 

9.  Ibid.,  pp.  67-73. 
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of  attitude  means,  frequently,  achieving  freedom  from  aloneness. 
Music  is  particularly  potent  in  this  aspect  which  is  so  important  in 
the  progress  of  patients. 

DERIVATION   FROM   THE   TENDER   EMOTIONS 

Music  helps  to  free  from  aloneness  for  even  stronger  reasons  than 
those  set  down  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  For  the  most  part, 
moods  elicited  by  music  are  derived  from  the  tender,  emotions.  The 
tender  emotions  are  those  having  to  do,  primarily,  with  race  preser- 
vation.10 They  include  love,  love-making,  family,  love  of  parents, 
religion  (the  extension  of  love  of  parents),  patriotism,  loyalty,  and 
similar  relationships  held  in  great  esteem  by  our  culture. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  not  only  does  music  dissipate  aloneness  by 
providing  freedom  but  it  dissolves  aloneness  in  a  much  stronger  way 
by  speaking  of  one's  good  feeling  for  another.  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  this;  it  is  a  common  experience  of  everyone.  If  you 
are  told  to  report  to  the  office  of  the  school  superintendent,  you 
may  go  with  some  fear  and  trembling,  but  you  will  probably  be 
greatly  relieved  if  you  hear  him  whistling  or  singing.  We  have 
learned,  in  our  culture,  to  interpret  music,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
most  formal  settings,  as  an  expression  of  goodwill  and  friendship. 

Music  may,  therefore,  effectively  arouse  that  which  is  often  at  low 
ebb  in  patients,  i.e.,  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  manifestations 
of  love.  The  word  "love"  is  used  here  in  a  very  broad  sense.  This 
arousal  of  "love"  is  vitally  important  and  essential  because  it  helps 
provide  feelings  of  security.  Security  is  important  because  anxiety 
is  the  basis  for  most  emotional  disturbances  in  the  normal  as  well  as 
the  handicapped. 

That  most  music  in  our  culture  is  interpreted  as  being  derived 
from  an  expression  of  some  aspect  of  the  tender  emotions  may  be 
verified  by  a  tabulation  of  the  titles  of  music  or  by  placing  the 
various  pieces  in  categories  according  to  content.  Consider  the  con- 
tent of  popular  songs,  folk  songs,  religious  music,  and  even  most 
classical  music. 

The  positive  feelings  engendered  by  music  will  be  of  great  value 
in  the  establishment  of  the  most  important  function  of  the  music 

10.  Stanley  Cobb,  Borderlands  of  Psychiatry,  p.  82.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1944. 
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therapist,  that  of  building  a  strong  and  adequate  relationship  with 
the  patient.  The  most  important  achievement  of  the  music  therapist 
will  be  the  establishment  of  the  proper  relationship  with  the  handi- 
capped child.  This  chief  responsibility  will  be  considered  in  greater 
detail  in  later  sections.  It  is  quite  often  just  as  important  for  the 
music  teacher  to  establish  good  relationships  with  his  students. 

CLOSENESS 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  certain  handicapped  children 
is  their  aloofness.  Sometimes  they  refuse  to  allow  anyone  to  come 
close  to  them.  Very  often  these  children  are  afraid  of  "closeness." 
Closeness  may  mean  to  be  hurt  again,  or  to  lose  self-identity.  It  is  in 
such  cases  that  music  may  be  the  most  effective  medium  of  com- 
munication, of  coming  closer  to  the  child.  It  is  sound  without  in- 
herent threat  and  speaks  truly.  It  is  an  expression  of  love  in  the 
broad  sense.  It  is  a  form  of  closeness,  and  yet  it  arouses  no  apprehen- 
sion. Thus,  music  mav  be  trusted. 

This  is  a  situation  which  may  be  shared  and  believed  in  by  patient 
and  therapist  alike  and,  many  times,  by  pupil  and  music  teacher. 
Through  the  modality  of  music,  rapport  may  be  established  with 
the  child.  Music  is  a  means  of  reaching  him  without  threatening  him, 
and  this  positive  feeling  for  music  may  transfer  to  the  therapist  or 
the  teacher.  In  such  manner  may  be  established  a  positive  relation- 
ship, without  which  nothing  much  can  be  done  for  the  child.  Thus, 
the  shared  experiences  with  music  will  become  a  reality  to  be  en- 
joyed and  trusted  without  fear.  Such  a  segment  of  reality  can  be 
easily  accepted,  and  music  may  become  a  common  platform  whereon 
both  child  and  therapist  (teacher)  may  stand  without  fear  and  in 
confidence  because  sharing  always  evokes  tender  feelings.  Sharing  is 
a  sign  of  ?naturity. 

This  bit  of  reality,  in  which  two  or  more  share  and  thus  establish 
a  relationship,  has  much  more  to  offer  because  it  is  a  complexly 
structured  bit  of  reality.  It  has  definite  pattern,  tempo,  rhythm,  har- 
mony, and  form.  To  attend  to  these,  once  again,  is  to  respond  in  a 
normal  fashion,  at  least  for  the  time  of  participation.  And  the  main 
purpose  of  music  is  not  only  the  response  of  the  child  to  it  but  the 
means  whereby  a  relationship  may  be  strengthened  so  that  the  child 
may  draw  close  and  experience  again  the  tender  feelings  that  make 
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life  worth  while.  Music  affects  us  and  moves  us  in  terms  of  our  own 
feelings.  Each  child  may  take  it  to  himself  for  his  own  particular 
needs.  It  may  mean  something  different  for  each  listener  or  perform- 
er and  yet  hold  these  differences  within  bounds.  It  moves  us  most 
purely  in  terms  of  our  own  psychic  structure  and  experience. 

GRATIFICATION    IN    PERFORMANCE   OF    MUSIC 

The  learning  and  performance  of  music  induces  in  the  performer 
a  beneficial  sense  of  accomplishment  and  gratification.  If  one  sub- 
scribes to  the  thesis  that  our  civilization  emphasizes  the  belief  that 
status  is  secured  by  success  through  personal  competence,  then 
music  fits  and  is  acceptable.  It  may  supply  the  highly  essential  self- 
gratification  so  necessary  to  security  and  the  consequent  lowering  of 
anxiety,  and  yet  provides  it,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  noncompetitive 
fashion.  Music  participation  allows  a  compromise  of  psychic  drives 
in  an  activity  which  has  order  and  predictability.  These  benefits  are 
important  for  all  children. 

Handicapped  children,  in  most  cases,  are  direly  in  need  of  self- 
gratification,  much  more  so  than  the  ordinary  child.  The  frustrations 
of  their  disability  have  deprived  them  of  security,  and  their  physical 
condition  or  mental  deficiency  will  have  deprived  them  of  oppor- 
tunities for  gratification  available  to  other  children.  The  simple  ac- 
complishment of  some  sort  of  musical  activity  is  highly  worth  while 
for  these  reasons,  but  many  times  more  so  when  the  benefits  of  music 
are  recalled. 

The  need  for  aesthetic  and  individual  expression,  freedom  from 
aloneness,  socially  accepted  and  appropriate  expression,  the  sharing 
of  emotional  experience  of  a  positive  and  "tender"  nature,  the  op- 
portunity to  come  close  to  others  in  a  nonthreatening  situation,  all 
of  these  add  to  the  satisfactions  of  children,  both  the  normal  and  the 
handicapped. 

In  consideration  of  the  deprivation  of  healthful  gratification  and 
status  among  handicapped  children,  the  music  therapist  must  often 
put  far  in  the  background  his  usual  standards  of  performance  and 
aesthetic  excellence.  In  most  cases  the  child  must  experience  pleasure 
regardless  of  the  musical  quality  of  his  production.  To  witness  the 
delight  of  a  child  who,  because  of  his  physical  disability,  can  do  no 
more  than  tap  out  a  hesitant  melody  on  the  piano  with  a  bamboo 
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mallet  is  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such  self-gratification. 

Music  offers  an  excellent  milieu  for  the  operation  of  group  dy- 
namics. Thus,  besides  its  other  uses  and  benefits,  music  operates  as  an 
integrating  and  socializing  agency  by  providing  a  situation  for  the 
adaptation  of  suitable  behavior  to  group  function.  It  is  a  non- 
threatening,  intimate,  enjoyable,  and  expressive  activity  blessed  with 
social  acceptance.  Here  are  students  working  together  with  precision 
down  to  a  fraction  of  a  second. 

Group  performance  of  music  provides  a  Gestalt  or  integrated  pat- 
tern of  sensory,  motor,  emotional,  and  social  components.  The  per- 
formers must  pay  attention  to  their  environment  in  a  very  discerning 
way;  they  must  then  move  in  accordance  with  what  the  group  is 
doing;  they  experience  emotional  response  which  is  enjoyable;  they 
are  acting  successfully  their  part  in  a  social  situation.  This  is  quite 
obviously  the  kind  of  activity  that  is  most  therapeutic  and  bene- 
ficial to  a  majority  of  handicapped  children.  It  is  quite  as  assuredly 
beneficial  in  the  development  of  the  normal  child. 

The  emotionally  disturbed  child  is  in  need  of  treatment,  most  of 
all,  because  he  has  broken  or  distorted  relationships  between  himself 
and  the  outside  world  to  a  pathological  extent.  In  particular  has  he 
broken  relationships  with  other  people.  If  he  is  to  recover,  he  must 
learn  again  to  have  good  relationships.  As  he  relearns  these  relation- 
ships in  the  clinical  setting,  he  should  be  introduced  first  to  situa- 
tions producing  minimal  anxieties.  It  must  be  apparent  that  for 
many  children,  when  they  are  well  enough  to  tolerate  more  than  a 
one-to-one  relationship,  group  music  offers  one  of  the  very  best 
modalities  for  inducement  to  good  relationship.  The  same  is  true  to 
a  lesser  extent  with  all  handicapped  children.  Group  integration  is  a 
common  phenomenon  in  school  music. 

Aesthetic  Control  of  Behavior 

THE  INFLUENCE   OF   CUSTOM 

Because  of  its  power  to  move  children  deeply,  music  may  afford 
an  excellent  control  of  behavior.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  practical  uses  of  music.  The  effect  of 
music  as  a  motivation  of  the  behavior  of  people  is  almost  continuous- 
ly in  evidence,  yet  it  often  goes  unnoticed. 
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Because  of  custom  and  our  learned  responses  to  certain  situations, 
the  fine  arts  are  often  used  to  induce  behavior  of  a  prescribed  pat- 
tern. In  such  situations,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  verbal  instructions. 
Moreover,  many  handicapped  children,  and  other  children  as  well, 
resent  compulsion  or  logical  approaches  to  the  control  of  their  be- 
havior. It  is  in  such  cases  that  music  is  so  important.  We  have  seen 
that  music  has  many  qualities  of  persuasion.  Therefore,  judicious 
application  of  music  may  afford  a  persuasive,  nonthreatening,  and 
nonpunitive  control  of  behavior. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  it  was  shown  that  men  of  nearly 
all  cultures  have  used  music  in  many  situations  where  they  attempted 
to  transcend  themselves,  or  at  least  to  act  their  very  best.  Man  uses 
the  fine  arts  on  many  occasions  to  enhance  the  situation,  to  indicate, 
according  to  cultural  .goals  and  aims,  that  he  is  endeavoring  to  func- 
tion at  his  highest  level.  Let  us  see  by  an  example  how  the  aesthetic 
helps  to  control  behavior,  consciously  or  otherwise. 

Suppose  a  hostess  is  giving  a  dinner  party  for  several  distinguished 
guests  to  which  will  be  invited  a  few  friends  and  also  other  people 
not  so  well  known.  She  will  send  formal  (pertaining  to  form  or  cus- 
tom) written  invitations,  perhaps  engraved  (certainly  so  if  it  is  a 
wedding,  a  ball,  a  concert),  but  rarely  will  she  be  satisfied  to  tele- 
phone or  to  send  the  message  verbally.  Upon  receipt  of  the  invitation 
the  guests  will  have  some  knowledge  of  and  persuasion  toward  a 
type  of  behavior  and  appearance  (should  one  dress  for  this  occa- 
sion? ) .  Surely  no  one  would  think  of  coming  in  sports  clothes,  blue 
jeans,  or  without  spending  time  in  preparation  of  personal  appear- 
ance. Without  one  word  of  direction,  the  guests  already  have  an  idea 
of  the  high  level,  rather  formal,  intellectual,  witty  behavior  expected 
of  them. 

Just  as  surely  may  aesthetic  controls  be  used  to  persuade  handi- 
capped children  toward  acceptable  behavior.  This  is  the  chief  reason 
why  we  build  beautiful  schools  and  beautiful  churches,  so  that  they 
will  exert  an  influence  on  behavior  in  the  direction  of  socially  ac- 
ceptable actions.  One  has  only  to  observe  the  behavior  of  psychotic 
patients  at  a  hospital  church  service  when  the  organist  begins  to  play 
to  be  convinced  of  this  persuasion.  A  vast  majority  of  them  become 
quiet  just  as  do  other  people  at  a  church  service.  During  a  recent 
visit  at  an  institution  for  mentally  deficient  children,  the  clinical 
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director  remarked  on  the  extraordinary  behavior  of  the  girls  in  the 
glee  club,  their  pride  in  appearance,  their  eagerness  to  behave  ac- 
ceptably. They  behaved  better  than  they  had  at  any  time  since  com- 
ing to  the  institution. 

Dollins11  has  shown  that,  with  certain  types  of  mental  patients, 
there  are  significantly  more  conversational  items  when  background 
music  is  used  than  when  it  is  not.  Sommer12  has  also  shown  a  statisti- 
cally significant  increase  in  frequency  of  interaction  in  group  psy- 
chotherapy when  the  proper  kind  of  background  music  is  supplied. 

The  music  therapist  will  on  all  occasions  avail  himself  of  this 
potent  influence  of  music  and  the  aesthetic  setting,  and,  many  times, 
so  might  the  music  teacher.  His  chief  responsibility  is  to  help  the 
children  or  patients  perform  in  the  best  manner  possible  for  them. 
When  the  children  do  so,  their  recompense  is  great  in  gratification, 
status,  security,  and  acceptance. 

PHYSICALLY   STIMULATIVE   MUSIC 

Some  years  ago  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  was  felt  as  to  whether  or 
not  indigenous  music  of  a  highly  rhythmic,  percussive  nature,  in 
which  there  was  little  or  no  melody,  was  a  greater  stimulant  toward 
physical  activity  than  music  of  an  opposite  kind.  A  study  of  various 
ethnic  "musics"  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  was  true.  Whether  there 
are  neurological  reasons  for  this  has  not  been  determined. 

At  any  rate,  in  our  culture,  this  seems  to  be  so.13, 14  Rhythm  is  the 
primitive,  dynamic,  driving  factor  in  music,  and  becomes  particular- 
ly so  when  it  consists  of  detached  notes.  Its  responses  are  more  un- 
inhibited, and  bodily  energy  seems  to  be  built  up.  It  does  not  urge 
the  contemplative,  the  dreamlike  or  fantasy  states  in  quietude.  Its 
responses  are  physical  rather  than  intellectual.  All  dances,  except 

11.  Curtis  N.  Dollins,  "The  Use  of  Background  Music  in  a  Psychiatric  Hos- 
pital To  Increase  Group  Conversational  Frequency,"  in  Music  Therapy  1956. 
Sixth  Book  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Association  for  Music  Therapy. 
Lawrence,  Kansas:  Allen  Press,  1957. 

12.  Dorothy  T.  Sommer,  "The  Effect  of  Background  Music  on  Frequency  of 
Interaction  in  Group  Psychotherapy."  Unpublished  Master's  thesis,  University 
of  Kansas,  1957. 

13.  E.  Thayer  Gaston,  "Dynamic  Music  Factors  in  Mood  Change,"  Music 
Educators  Journal,  XXXVII  (February,  1951),  42-44. 

14.  E.  Thayer  Gaston,  "The  Influence  of  Music  on  Behavior,"  University  of 
Kansas  Bulletin  of  Education,  VI  (May,  1952),  60-63. 
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those  in  which  the  feet  are  stationary,  contain  in  abundance  the  de- 
tached rhythmic  factors.  The  more  percussive  and  nonmelodic  the 
dance  music,  the  more  unrestrained  and  uninhibited  will  be  the 
dance. 

The  march  music  of  bands  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  staccato 
sounds.  The  drum,  entirely  percussive,  is  the  best  instrument  for 
marching.  "Dance  piano"  is  a  series  of  detached  chords.  The  loudest 
applause  follows  music  of  the  stimulative  type  unless  previous  famil- 
iarity interferes.  Compare  the  use  of  the  piano  and  the  pipe  organ  in 
churches. 

PHYSICALLY  SEDATIVE  MUSIC 

On  the  other  hand,  melodic  music  of  a  sustained  nature  in  which 
the  rhythmical  element  is  at  a  minimum  will  produce  different  re- 
sponses which  are  not  so  markedly  characterized  by  tension  of  the 
striated  (voluntary)  musculature,  but  which  are  more  intellectual 
and  more  contemplative,  and  in  which  the  result  is  much  more  that 
of  physical  sedation  than  of  stimulation. 

Vocal  and  choral  types  of  music  are  generally  less  stimulating.  The 
music  of  religious  services  in  which  the  appeal  from  the  pulpit  is 
sometimes  more  intellectual  than  emotional  is  generally  less  metro- 
nomical  in  character.  The  more  the  church  depends  upon  the  emo- 
tional, the  more  highly  metrical  and  rhythmical  will  be  its  music. 
The  bugle  call,  "Taps,"  is  far  different  in  nature  than  those  calls 
which  demand  action. 

Research  on  Musical  Phenomena 
A  number  of  studies  have  been  made  in  search  of  objective  data  on 
these  musical  phenomena.  Postural  response,  galvanic  skin  response, 
vascular  response,  pupillary  dilation  of  the  eye  beyond  the  stimulus 
of  light,  a  number  of  studies  on  the  effect  of  music  on  painting  and 
drawing  by  children  and  adults,  change  in  gastric  motility,  changes 
in  achievement  by  cerebral-palsied  children,  pilomotor  response,  and 
other  physiological  and  psychological  reactions  have  been  studied.15 
Sears  has  shown  that  the  posture  of  listeners  may  be  significantly 

15.  E.  Thayer  Gaston,  "The  Development  of  a  Research  Program,"  in  Music 
Therapy  1954,  pp.  237-42.  Fourth  Book  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation for  Music  Therapy.  Lawrence,  Kansas:  Allen  Press,  1955. 
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changed  when  music  to  which  they  are  listening  is  changed  from 
physically  stimulative  to  physically  sedative,  and  vice  versa.16  Shrift 
has  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  significant  difference  in  galvanic  skin 
response  when  physically  stimulative  music  is  played  and  when 
physically  sedative  music  is  played.17 

Cater,18  Zack,19  and  Orton20  have  shown  that  the  differences  be- 
tween pictures  drawn  to  sedative  music  and  the  pictures  drawn  to 
stimulative  music  can  be  due  to  chance  in  not  more  than  one  out  of  a 
hundred  cases,  showing  that  differences  in  the  drawings  are  due  to 
the  music. 

In  a.  complete  and  detailed  study  of  the  reactions  of  cerebral- 
palsied  children  to  carefully  planned  musical  experiences,  Schneider 
has  shown  significant  differences  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  color- 
ing and  peg-box  activities.21 

These  studies,  selected  from  many,  indicate  physiological  as  well 
as  psychological  changes.  They  present  evidence  of  the  deep  pene- 
tration of  music.  These  effects  of  music  may  be  observed  in  every- 
day life  in  our  culture  and  other  cultures.  From  all  of  this  it  would 
seem  that  the  music  educator,  by  judicious  choice  and  application  of 
music,  could  exert  considerable  influence  on  the  behavior  of  his  stu- 
dents. At  least  he  may  be  more  aware  of  what  to  expect. 

TEACHER-THERAPIST  AND   PUPIL-PATIENT  RELATIONSHIPS 

After  all  that  has  been  written  thus  far  about  the  extreme  neces- 
sity of  good  relationship  between  teacher-therapist  and  pupil-patient, 

1 6.  William  W.  Sears,  "Postural  Responses  to  Recorded  Music,"  in  Music 
Therapy  1951.  First  Book  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Association  for  Music 
Therapy.  Lawrence,  Kansas:  Allen  Press,  1952. 

17.  Donald  C.  Shrift,  "The  Galvanic  Skin  Response  to  Two  Contrasting  Types 
of  Music,"  in  Music  Therapy  1956.  Sixth  Book  of  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Association  for  Music  Therapy.  Lawrence,  Kansas:  Allen  Press,  1957. 

18.  Maurice  L.  Cater,  "The  Effects  of  Music  on  Painting."  Unpublished  Mas- 
ter's thesis,  University  of  Kansas,  1949. 

19.  Melvin  L.  Zack,  "The  Effects  of  Music  on  Children's  Drawings."  Unpub- 
lished paper,  University  of  Kansas,  1950. 

20.  Danny  E.  Orton,  "Development  of  Criteria  for  the  Study  of  the  Influence 
of  Music  on  Children's  Drawings."  Unpublished  Master's  thesis,  University  of 
Kansas,  1953. 

21.  Erwin  H.  Schneider,  "Relationships  between  Musical  Experiences  and  Cer- 
tain Aspects  of  Cerebral-palsied  Children's  Performance  on  Selected  Tasks,"  in 
Music  Therapy  1956.  Sixth  Book  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Association  for 
Music  Therapy.  Lawrence,  Kansas:  Allen  Press,  1957. 
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it  might  seem  unnecessary  to  elaborate  further,  but  some  years  of 
observation  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  area  of  greatest  mis- 
understanding of  the  music  therapist's  function  is  in  what  he  does 
beyond  his  use  of  music.  What  he  does  beyond  music  is  the  true  test 
of  his  efficiency.  Temporarily,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  let  us  say 
that  in  the  term  "music  therapy,"  music  is  the  adjective  and  therapy 
is  the  noun.  Now  the  chief  concern  becomes  not  the  music,  per  se, 
but  what  the  therapist  does  in  the  matters  of  his  understanding  of 
and  his  interpersonal  relationships  with  the  child.  This  is  the  crux  of 
the  matter.  Regardless  of  the  excellence  and  fitness  of  the  music,  if 
the  child's  patterns  of  behavior  do  not  change,  then  he  will  not  pro- 
gress toward  recovery  or  the  best  adjustment  possible  for  him. 

Certainly  a  music  therapist  must  be  a  good  musician  of  many 
abilities,  but  after  his  musical  abilities  have  been  used  he  is  not  done, 
nor  has  he  fulfilled  his  obligation  as  a  therapist.  He  must  understand, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  the  psychological  significance  of  the  behavior 
of  the  child.  If  the  music  therapist  is  working  under  medical  or  psy- 
chiatric direction,  then  he  must  report  from  time  to  time  his  observa- 
tion of  the  child  and  its  behavior. 

The  music  teacher  or  therapist  must  remember  not  only  that  the 
child  is  responding  to  him  but  that  he,  in  turn,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, is  responding  to  the  child.  If  the  teacher-therapist  does  not 
understand  his  own  personality,  his  weaknesses,  aversions,  fears,  and 
hostilities,  then  certainly  he  will  be  puzzled  by  the  child's  responses. 
He  will  not  be  able  to  account  for  them  because  he  will  not  know 
the  aspect  of  his  behavior  which  is  influencing  the  child. 

Music  Therapy 

Because  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  describe  the  various 
types  of  handicapped  children,  it  has  seemed  more  practical  to  make 
applications  from  time  to  time  to  illustrate  the  use  of  music  as  a 
modality.  In  these  few  concluding  paragraphs,  selected  aspects  of  the 
use  of  music  with  the  handicapped  will  be  emphasized.  From  con- 
sideration of  the  use  of  music  with  the  handicapped  will  come  added 
knowledge  for  the  use  of  music  in  the  regular  classroom. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  emotionally  disturbed  child  must  be 
helped  to  re-establish  his  relationships  with  people  and  the  world. 
Music  will  often  prove  to  be  the  medium  whereby  access  to  the  real 
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child,  not  his  pathological  fagade,  may  be  gained.  Once  some  rapport 
has  been  established,  the  teacher  may  find  the  opportunity  to  build 
a  relationship  of  trust  and  positive  feelings  so  that  the  child's  anxie- 
ties may  be  sufficiently  diminished  to  change  his  pathological  be- 
havior. 

On  account  of  their  social  inadequacies,  it  is  often  forgotten  that 
mentally  retarded  children  have  an  emotional  life;  they  love,  they 
hate,  they  feel  rejection.  One  study  of  the  effects  of  musical  training 
for  a  mentally  deficient  child  gave  evidence  of  both  social  and  emo- 
tional benefits  indicative  of  progress  toward  social  competence.22 

It  is  with  the  mentally  retarded  that  popular  music  will  be  found 
to  be  particularly  useful  because  this  music  is  very  simple  melodi- 
cally,  yet  it  has  great  prestige  value  because  of  its  use  by  other  chil- 
dren. 

Alvin  has  demonstrated  repeatedly  that,  with  proper  musical  stimu- 
lation in  an  appropriate  setting,  subnormal  children  can  accomplish 
tasks  such  as  writing  and  remembering  certain  items  of  their  school 
work  which  they  were  not  able  to  do  before.23 

Music  is  used  with  deaf  children  chiefly  to  help  acquaint  them 
with  the  world  of  vibration.  It  may  also  be  used  to  help  them  in 
developing  the  power  'of  speech.  Deaf  children,  by  placing  their 
hands  on  a  piano  case,  can  learn  to  distinguish  various  vibrational 
rates.  They  may  also  use  percussive  instruments  in  learning  gross 
rhythms  and  finer  rhythms  necessary  for  their  development.  It  is 
evident  that  the  visual  arts  must  take  ,the  place  of  the  auditory  arts 
in  the  education  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Probably  the  greatest  value  of  music  for  the  blind  is  that  it  pro- 
vides a  means  for  aesthetic  expression  and  experience.  These  children 
have  been  deprived  of  one  basic  avenue  for  aesthetic  enjoyment,  and 
music  can  help  fill  this  void.  This,  in  itself,  is  more  than  ample 
reason  for  the  use  of  music  with  the  blind,  even  if  other  functions  of 
music  were  not  considered.  Music  should  be  used  to  give  the  blind 
child  as  much  gratification  and  security  as  he  is  able  to  acquire  so 

22.  Betty  Isern,  "The  Musical  Development  of  a  Mentally  Deficient  Child." 
Unpublished  Master's  thesis,  University  of  Kansas,  1956. 

23.  Juliette  Alvin,  "An  Experiment  in  the  Use  of  Music  in  the  Education  of 
the  E.S.N.  Child."  Unpublished  paper,  6  Westbourne  Park  Row,  London,  W.2. 
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that  he  may  make  the  necessary  adjustment  to  the  limitations  on  his 
aesthetic  experiences.24 

The  Therapeutic  Milieu 
Having  followed  the  discussion  thus  far,  it  may  be  felt  that  too 
much  responsibility  is  being  placed  upon  the  music  teacher  or 
therapist.  This  is  not  so,  because  his  responsibility  will  be  shared  by 
many  other  adjunctive  therapists,  such  as  occupational  therapists, 
art  therapists,  recreational  therapists,  and  physical  therapists.  There 
will  be  teachers,  nurses,  psychologists,  and  psychiatrists.  All  of  these, 
along  with  the  music  therapist,  will  be  understanding  and  helpful  to 
the  handicapped  child.  This  is  why  an  extensive  adjunctive  therapy 
program  is  essential  in  modern  treatment  of  the  handicapped  child. 
It  is  the  milieu  of  the  therapeutic  situation  that  is  treating  the  child 
and  not  necessarily  one  particidar  kind  of  therapy.  When  all  of  the 
teachers  in  the  school  can  be  aligned  with  the  music  educator,  and 
when  the  music  educator  aligns  himself  with  the  other  teachers,  then 
the  criteria  and  educational  aims  of  the  music  educator,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  school,  will  be  more  nearly  realized. 

24.  Robert  F.  Unkefer,  "Music  Therapy  for  Blind  Clients,"  in  Music  Therapy 
1955,  pp.  193-96.  Fifth  Book  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Association  for 
Music  Therapy.  Lawrence,  Kansas:  Allen  Press,  1956. 
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Evaluation  in  Music  Education 

CHARLES     LEONHARD 


The  Role  of  Evaluation  in  the  Educational  Yrogram 

DEFINITION 

Evaluation  is  a  relatively  new  term  with  more  comprehensive  im- 
plications than  the  term  measurement,  which  usually  implies  the  use 
of  conventional  tests  and  examinations;  There  is  some  confusion  con- 
cerning the  difference  between  evaluation  and  measurement,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  evaluation  emerged  from  the.  testing  move- 
ment which  began  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
which  emphasized  the  construction  and  validation  of  intelligence 
and  achievement  tests. 

Monroe  has  distinguished  between  measurement  and  evaluation  by 
indicating  that  emphasis  in  measurement  is  upon  aspects  of  subject- 
matter  achievement  or  specific  skills  and  abilities,  while  emphasis  in 
evaluation  is  placed  upon  the  formulation  of  objectives  of  an  educa- 
tional program,  the  determination  of  the  status  of  students  in  rela- 
tion to  those  objectives,  and  the  appraising  of  behavioral  and  person- 
ality changes  which  result  from  the  educational  program.1 

Evaluation  is  the  process  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  the 
objectives  of  an  educational  endeavor  have  been  attained.  It  involves 
three  steps:  (a)  the  identification,  formulation,  and  validation  of  ob- 
jectives; (b)  the  collection  of  data  relevant  to  status  in  relation  to 
those  objectives;  and  (c)  the  interpretation  of  the  data. 

Only  during  the  past  twenty  years  has  it  been  generally  realized 
that  the  testing  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  is  insufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  results  of  our  expanded  program  of  education  with  its  com- 
prehensive objectives.  Recent  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  eval- 

i.  W.  S.  Monroe,  "Educational  Measurements  in  1920  and  in  1945,"  Journal  of 
Educational  Research,  XXXVIII  (January,  1945),  334-40. 
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uation  of  all  facets  of  the  school  program  with  measurement  or  test- 
ing assuming  its  rightful  role  as  one  means  of  gathering  data. 

Measurement  attempts  to  achieve  improved  precision  and  objec- 
tivity of  observation.  The  data  from  measurement  tools  are  stated  in 
terms  of  amount  of  a  given  trait  or  characteristic  and  lend  themselves 
to  quantitative  and  statistical  treatment.  Examples  of  measurement 
tools  used  in  music  education  include  the  various  tests  of  musical 
capacity  or  aptitude  and  tests  of  musical  achievement.  In  the  light  of 
the  definition  given  above,  evaluation  in  music  education  clearly  in- 
volves more  than  the  administration  of  such  tests.  Evaluation  includes 
the  delineation  of  comprehensive  objectives  for  the  music  program, 
the  determination  of  status  in  relation  to  those  objectives,  and  arriv- 
ing at  sound  conclusions  as  to  the  significance  of  the  status  revealed. 

« 

REASONS   FOR   MAKING   EVALUATIONS 

Evaluation  is  an  integral  part  of  any  intelligent  human  endeavor. 
Without  it,  no  human  activity  can  be  carried  forward  to  its  most 
satisfactory  fruition.  We  evaluate  consciously  everything  we  do, 
think,  or  have.  Evaluation  provides  the  only  sound  basis  for  selec- 
tion, improvement,  or  refinement  in  living.  We  constantly  evaluate 
our  homes,  our  cars,  our  clothing,  people,  movies,  television  shows, 
and  musical  recordings  by  applying  standards  we  have  adopted  and 
by  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  how  well  they  meet  those  standards 
and  how  well  they  suit  our  purposes. 

The  music-education  enterprise  can  be  no  exception  to  the  neces- 
sity for  evaluation.  In  fact,  worth-while  educational  activity  is  all 
but  impossible  without  constant  and  thorough  evaluation  of  results. 
For  example,  a  music  teacher  may  teach  in  such  a  way  that  students 
enjoy  their  work  and  find  great  pleasure  in  pursuing  it.  Many  people 
would  conclude  that  this  teacher  is  successful  on  the  basis  of  the 
students'  enjoyment  of  the  classroom  experience.  This  judgment  is 
valid,  however,  only  if  the  teacher's  sole  objective  is  enjoyment  on 
the  part  of  the  students.  If  there  are  other  objectives,  their  attain- 
ment cannot  be  assumed.  It  can  be  ascertained  only  by  specifying  the 
objectives  and  evaluating  the  students'  status  in  relation  to  them. 

Evaluation  has  a  number  of  important  uses  in  music  education. 
These  are  described  here.  Later  sections  of  the  chapter  consider  the 
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nature  of  the  evaluative  process,  the  evaluation  of  student  achieve- 
ment, and  the  evaluation  of  the  music  program. 

Appraisal  of  Student  Progress.  The  term  music  education  implies 
musical  learning,  and  the  music  teacher  should  know  to  what  extent 
musical  learning  takes  place  in  his  students.  Likewise,  for  best  results, 
students  should  be  constantly  aware  of  their  progress.  Evaluation  by 
teacher  and  students  is  the  only  possible  avenue  for  insight  into  the 
success  of  the  musical  experiences  provided  in  the  music  program 
and  of  the  teaching  techniques  used  by  the  teacher  in  stimulating 
student  progress  toward  the  objectives  of  instruction. 

Assigning  marks  or  grades  is  one  aspect  of  the  appraisal  of  student 
progress.  Although  the  value  of  grades  remain  debatable,  the  fact  is 
that  marking  is  a  function  of  the  school  and  must  be  properly  done. 
It  is  essential  that  the  grades  in  music  represent  the  considered  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher  regarding  each  student's  progress  toward  the  in- 
structional objectives.  Grading  solely  on  the  basis  of  one  small  por- 
tion of  the  objectives  of  instruction  is  a  questionable  practice.  For 
example,  teachers  of  elementary-school  vocal  music  sometimes  base 
their  grades  on  a  student's  knowledge  of  the  sol-fa  syllables.  If  his  in- 
structional objectives  are  broader  than  this  (and  they  certainly 
should  be),  using  such  a  limited  objective  as  the  basis  for  grading 
subverts  the  other  objectives,  is  unfair  to  students,  and  leaves  the 
teacher  in  the  dark  as  to  the  students'  progress  toward  other  and 
more  important  objectives. 

Guidance.  Guidance  requires  knowledge  of  the  capacities, 
strengths,  and  weaknesses  of  individual  students.  This  knowledge  can 
be  gained  only  by  continuous  and  comprehensive  evaluation.  Evalu- 
ation enables  the  teacher  to  assist  pupils  in  such  guidance  problems 
as  the  choice  of  musical  activities  in  the  school,  the  choice  of  special- 
ized musical  opportunities  in  and  out  of  school,  the  choice  of  musical 
instruments,  and  the  selection  of  a  career  in  music.  For  example,  a 
carefully  compiled  cumulative  record  of  the  musical  accomplish- 
ments of  each  student  in  a  school  is  of  great  value  in  identifying  stu- 
dents who  should  be  encouraged  to  undertake  specialized  studies  in 
music.  Such  a  record  is  an  essential  part  of  the  evaluative  process  if 
intelligent  guidance  is  to  take  place. 

Motivation.  One  of  the  best  sources  of  motivation  is  interest  en- 
gendered by  the  student's  awareness  and  acceptance  of  the  objectives 
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of  instruction.  No  matter  how  directly  a  student  may  identify  him- 
self with  an  objective,  he  cannot  be  highly  motivated  unless  he  is 
constantly  aware  of  his  progressive  status  in  relation  to  the  objective 
and  is  encouraged  by  steady  progress  toward  the  objective.  Thus, 
constant  evaluation  by  the  student  himself  and  by  the  teacher  is 
essential. 

Periodic  evaluation  in  the  form  of  tests  and  other  procedures  like- 
wise motivates  learning  by  affecting  the  amount  of*  effort  expended 
and  the  kinds  of  learning  that  take  place.  For  example,  if  a  student 
learns  from  experience  that  evaluation  in  a  music  course  takes  the 
form  of  a  test  of  his  memoriter  learning  of  isolated  facts  about  music, 
he  will  expend  his  principal  effort  in  that  direction,  neglecting  more 
important  kinds  of  learning,  such  as  understanding  and  skills.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  evaluation  is  carried  on  in  terms  of  the  functioning  of 
learning  in  his  musical  endeavors,  he  is  likely  to  bend  every  effort  to 
develop  the  capacity  for  using  his  learning  in  the  refinement  of  his 
musical  behavior.  For  example,  students  in  a  theory  course  who 
know  that  the  testing  in  the  course  will  take  the  form  of  determining 
only  whether  they  can  connect  chords  and  define  terms  correctly 
have  little  motivation  to  apply  the  theoretical  learnings  to  their  own 
performance.  If,  however,  the  evaluative  processes  include  demon- 
stration by  the  student  of  his  ability  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  music  to  his  own  performance  and  conducting,  the  stu- 
dent is  impelled  to  develop  the  understanding  and  insight  necessary 
to  do  so.  He  is  also  likely  to  study  the  structure  of  the  music  he  per- 
forms so  as  to  develop  implications  of  structure  for  artistic  perform- 
ance. 

Improvement  of  Instruction.  The  improvement  of  instruction  is  a 
logical  corollary  of  the  appraisal  of  student  progress.  Instruction  can 
be  considered  successful  only  if  it  results  in  progress  on  the  part  of 
students  toward  the  stated  objectives  of  instruction.  No  teaching, 
regardless  of  how  pleasant  it  may  be  to  students  or  teachers,  can  be 
considered  successful  unless  all  or  almost  all  of  the  students  make 
significant  progress  toward  the  avowed  goals. 

Evaluation  enables  the  teacher  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  learn- 
ing experiences  of  his  students  and  the  validity  of  his  teaching 
methods.  Thus,  it  provides  the  teacher  with  a  means  of  diagnosing 
his  own  instructional  competence  and  of  identifying  and  correcting 
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deficiencies  in  materials  and  methods  of  teaching.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, necessarily  reveal  the  reasons  for  success  or  lack  of  success. 

Improvement  of  Program.  Enduring  values  can  be  realized  from 
the  music  program  only  through  the  systematic  provision  of  sequen- 
tial productive  experience  with  music  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  upper  levels  of  education.  Even  excellent  instruction  fails  to 
make  its  full  contribution  to  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 
music  education  unless  it  is  closely  related  to  what  has  come  before 
and  what  is  to  follow.  This  necessitates  the  establishment  of  a  broad 
program  of  music  education  which  provides  a  continuum  of  experi- 
ence for  all  students.  Evaluation  provides  the  only  avenue  for  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  the  program  is  caring  for  the  over-all 
musical  development  of  all  students. 

Program  evaluation  involves  determining  the  worth  of  the  objec- 
tives and  the  extent  to  which  the  musical  competencies  implied  by 
the  objectives  are  being  established  in  the  students.  One  of  the  great 
values  of  program  evaluation  is  that  it  requires  careful  consideration 
of  objectives  and  appraisal  of  their  validity,  scope,  and  relevance. 

Student  Selection.  Selective  procedures  in  music  education  deter- 
mine which  pupils  specialize  in  higher-level  musical  opportunities. 
Selection  is  essential  if  unusual  musical  ability  is  to  be  discovered  and 
nurtured.  The  selection  and  encouragement  of  future  musical  leaders 
represent  a  prime  responsibility  of  music  education.  Evaluation  em- 
ploying a  variety  of  the  best  procedures  available  is  the  way  to  avoid 
injustice  and  error  in  this  important  responsibility. 

Maintenance  of  Standards.  Standards  are  an  essential  characteristic 
of  our  social,  economic,  and  cultural  life.  They  define  the  minimum 
degree  of  performance  acceptable  to  society  and  furnish  means  of 
social  control.  Society  has  been  forced  to  establish  standards  in 
many  areas.  For  example,  standards  of  sanitation  are  prescribed  by 
health  authorities,  and  standards  of  personal  conduct  have  been 
established  and  are  generally  adhered  to  by  society.  Likewise,  stand- 
ards are  implied  in  the  licensing  examinations  given  to  lawyers,  archi- 
tects, and  other  learned  and  technical  practitioners. 

Standards  in  music  education  are  properly  considered  as  attain- 
ment goals.  For  the  most  part,  they  have  not  yet  been  objectively 
determined,  nor  can  they  all  be  set  in  terms  of  test  scores  with  avail- 
able tests.  Effort  must  be  made  to  establish  them  logically  through 
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agreements  on  values.  It  seems  reasonable  to  establish  standards  for 
music  literature  by  specifying  broad  coverage  of  different  types  of 
music  which  have  cultural  significance.  Standards  can  likewise  be 
set  with  reference  to  the  performance  difficulty  of  compositions, 
tone  quality  in  singing  and  playing,  aural  acuity,  music-reading 
ability,  and  other  musical  behaviors. 

The  maintenance  of  standards  is  a  legitimate  function  of  evalua- 
tion in  music  education,  but  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  application 
of  standards.  When  employed  without  regard  for  individual  differ- 
ences, they  may  actually  hinder  musical  development.  The  mainten- 
ance of  an  absolute  minimum  standard  can  be  justified  only  if  soci- 
ety can  get  along  with  no  less. 

Music  education  requires  flexible  standards  adaptable  to  different 
goals  and  varying  degrees  of  ability.  The  music  teacher  should  ex- 
plain the  standards  required  in  different  phases  of  musical  endeavor 
and  help  each  student  discover  his  potential  for  musical  growth.  The 
maintenance  of  standards  is  closely  related  to  the  guidance  function 
of  evaluation. 

Research.  Music  education  is  urgently  in  need  of  research  in  con- 
nection with  graduate  study  and  experimentation,  with  classroom 
teaching,  and  with  supervision.  Every  person  in  music  education 
should  develop  his  competence  to  carry  on  research  pertinent  to  his 
own  specialization  and  level  of  teaching.  The  concept  of  action  re- 
search as  developed  by  Corey2  is  especially  pertinent  to  research 
efforts  of  teachers. 

Evaluation  is  an  integral  part  of  every  well-conceived  research 
project.  The  validity  of  the  conclusions  reached  will  depend  upon 
the  reliability  of  the  evaluative  procedures  used. 

The  Evaluative  Process 

IDENTIFICATION,    FORMULATION,    AND 
VALIDATION   OF   OBJECTIVES 

Objectives  are  basic  to  all  instruction.  Clear  statements  of  objec- 
tives are  important  to  good  teaching,  and  no  evaluation  of  the  teach- 
ing process  can  be  made  except  in  relation  to  teaching  objectives.  It 
is  a  paradox  that  we  accept  the  importance  of  objectives  in  connec- 

2.  Stephen  M.  Corey,  Action  Research  To  Improve  School  Practices.  New 
York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1953. 
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tion  with  many  of  our  ordinary  activities  but  sometimes  fail  to  do  so 
in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  music.  Suppose  one  embarks  on  a 
health-improvement  program  and  pursues  it  diligently.  At  the  end 
of  a  month  he  weighs  himself  and  discovers  that  he  has  gained  ten 
pounds.  The  measurement  that  takes  place  is  precise  and  objective; 
the  scale  is  infallible.  Even  so,  he  can  appraise  his  changed-weight 
status  only  in  relation  to  an  objective.  If  his  purpose  were  to  gain 
weight,  he  has  made  significant  and  encouraging  progress;  but,  if  he 
were  overweight  to  begin  with,  his  health  program  is  an  abject 
failure.  The  necessity  for  objectives  is  just  as  compelling  in  evaluat- 
ing music  education  as  in  the  case  cited. 

The  music  educator  is  most  directly  concerned  with  objectives  on 
two  levels,  program  objectives  and  instructional  objectives.3  Program 
objectives  are  those  that  apply  to  the  total  program  of  music  educa- 
tion from  kindergarten  through  the  secondary  school  and  higher 
education.  They  provide  the  basis  for  program  development,  the 
organization  of  musical  activities,  and  the  selection  of  experiences 
for  those  activities. 

Instructional  objectives  give  direction  to  day-by-day  teaching  in 
the  classroom.  They  should  be  based  on  and  should  contribute  to 
the  achievement  of  the  program  objectives. 

Both  levels  of  objectives  should  seek  to  describe  the  behavior  of 
the  musically  educated  person  and  should  include  musical  knowl- 
edge, musical  understanding,  skills  of  musical  performance,  skills  of 
musical  listening,  appreciation,  musical  attitudes,  and  musical  habits. 
The  formulation  of  objectives  involves  logical  philosophical  thinking 
and  should  be  the  responsibility  of  persons  directly  involved  in  in- 
struction. Objectives  determined  by  a  director  or  supervisor  of 
music  are  likely  to  be  of  little  value  because  teachers  are  often  un- 
able to  identify  themselves  with  the  objectives  unless  they  have  par- 
ticipated in  their  formulation. 

Examples  of  objectives  are  given  here  to  illustrate  what  is  meant 
by  stating  objectives  in  terms  of  behavior.  They  include  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  musical  learnings  cited  above,  but  they  do  not  repre- 

3.  For  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  topic  see  Merritt  M.  Thompson,  "The 
Levels  of  Objectives  in  Education,"  Harvard  Education  Review,  XIII  (May, 
1943),  196-21 1. 
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sent  a  comprehensive  statement  of  objectives  for  the  music-education 
program.  The  musically  educated  person: 

1.  Recognizes  the  factors  essential  for   effective   musical   performance 
(knowledge). 

2.  Recalls  historical  information  pertinent  to  the  music  he  enjoys  (knowl- 
edge). 

3.  Sings  in  tune,  accurately  and  expressively  (skill  of  performance). 

4.  Reads  music  sufficiently  to  pursue  it  independently  (skill  of  perform- 
ance). 

5.  Apprehends  the  melody  of  music  he  hears  (skill  of  listening). 

6.  Is  responsive  to  quality  in  musical  performance  (appreciation). 

7.  Is  responsive  to  the   expressive   value   of   different  types   of   music 
(appreciation). 

8.  Responds  favorably  to  constructive  criticism  of  his  musical  efforts 
(attitude). 

9.  Strives  to  improve  his  musical  competence  (habit). 

Such  precise  statements  of  objectives  in  terms  of  behavior  provide 
clues  for  the  teacher  not  only  in  selecting  experiences  and  in  organ- 
izing instruction  but  also  in  selecting  evaluative  procedures. 

The  validation  of  objectives  requires  the  establishment  of  their 
consistency  with  a  sound  philosophy  of  musical  and  educational 
values.  This  topic  receives  detailed  treatment  later  in  the  discussion 
of  program  evaluation. 

COLLECTION   OF   DATA 

Data  are  properly  collected  only  to  determine  status  in  relation  to 
objectives.  Haphazard  testing  not  directly  pertinent  to  the  determin- 
ation of  status  is  never  justified.  On  the  other  hand,  the  failure  to  col- 
lect relevant  data  leaves  both  teachers  and  students  completely  igno- 
rant of  the  effectiveness  of  the  music  program. 

The  collection  of  data  must  be  accomplished  with  a  variety  of 
evaluative  tools  if  all  aspects  of  musical  behavior  are  to  be  included. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  concentrate  upon  the  measurement  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  appraisal  of  a  few  skills.  Due  to  the  scarcity  of  available 
standardized  evaluative  tools,  teachers  must  often  construct  their 
own,  especially  for  evaluating  understanding,  attitudes,  appreciation, 
and  habits. 

If,  for  example,  one's  objectives  included  those  given  above,  the 
first  two  would  require  the  use  of  an  information  test,  but  the  other 
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objectives  would  probably  lend  themselves  best  to  the  use  of  a 
teacher-constructed,  theme-recognition  test,  a  test  of  musical  judg- 
ment, rating  scales,  informal  observation,  and  interviews. 

INTERPRETATION   OF   DATA 

This  step,  like  the  first,  involves  logical  thinking  by  which  the 
teacher  arrives  at  scientific  and  common-sense  conclusions  on  the 
basis  of  the  data  collected.  It  is  important  that  teachers  realize  when 
the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  make  a  tenable  judgment.  Results  of 
the  interpretation  are  used  to  guide  the  growth  and  development  of 
individual  students,  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  and  of 
teaching  methods  used,  and  to  make  desirable  modifications  in  them. 

For  example,  if,  as  a  result  of  co-operative  evaluation  by  teachers, 
parents,  and  directors  of  church  choirs,  it  were  discovered  that  the 
students  in  a  school  were  unable  to  participate  effectively  in  their 
church  choirs  due  to  their  lack  of  music-reading  ability,  the  school 
music  personnel  should  probably  reassess  the  type  and  amount  of  in- 
struction in  music  reading  to  remedy  a  revealed  weakness  in  the 
music  program.  On  the  other  hand,  if  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
pupils  were  found  to  have  difficulty  reading  music,  no  major  revision 
of  the  program  would  be  required,  but  special  work  with  individual 
students  would  be  indicated. 

Evaluative  Tools 

Evaluative  tools  include  tests,  score  cards,  achievement  scales,  rat- 
ing scales,  observations,  logs,  interviews,  case  histories,  anecdotal 
records,  checklists,  and  other  procedures  by  which  observations  are 
made  and  judgments  recorded. 

Music  educators  should  inform  themselves  concerning  the  validity 
and  reliability  of  evaluative  tools  they  contemplate  using.  To  qualify 
for  use  in  the  music  program,  the  tool  should  have  a  high  level  of 
validity,  that  is,  it  should  measure  what  it  purports  to  measure,  and 
it  should  secure  consistent  results.  Moreover,  what  is  measured 
should  be  relevant  to  the  objectives  under  evaluation.  Another 
important  item  is  administrative  economy,  that  is,  the  amount  of 
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time  required  to  administer  the  tool  should  be  consistent  with  its 
value.4 

The  Evaluation  of  Students 

The  evaluation  of  students  includes  evaluating  musical  capacity 
and  musical  learning.  The  former  has  had  a  major  share  of  system- 
atic research  attention,  while  the  latter  has  prompted  only  sporadic 
scientific  effort.  Tests  of  musical  capacity  are  widely  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  selection  of  students  for  specialized  musical  opportunities. 
The  following  discussion  has  as  its  purpose  the  clarification  of  issues 
in  both  facets  of  evaluation. 

EVALUATING  MUSICAL   CAPACITY 

Testing  musical  talent  or  musical  capacity  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  a  number  of  psychologists  and  music  educators  including 
Seashore,  Dykema,  Kwalwasser,  Schoen,  Lundin,  Drake,  and  Gaston. 
Such  testing  has  usually  taken  the  direction  of  measuring  the  ability 
to  discriminate  small  differences  in  isolated  musical  factors  such  as 
pitch,  intensity,  timbre,  rhythm,  and  the  like.  A  recently  published 
test  by  Gaston,5  however,  attempts  to  measure  ability  to  perceive 
actual  musical  structures. 

There  is  considerable  confusion  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
terms  "musicality,"  "musical  talent,"  "musical  capacity,"  and  "musi- 
cal ability."  Some  authorities  use  them  interchangeably,  while  others 
make  distinctions  among  them.  Schoen,6  for  example,  refers  to 
talent  as  the  capacity  for  musical  performance  and  to  musicality  as 
the  capacity  for  musical  reception.  Seashore,7  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
cludes musicality  as  a  part  of  musical  talent.  For  both  Schoen  and 

4.  Readers  desiring  a  complete  discussion  of  evaluative  tools  are  referred  to 
Anne  Anastasi,  Psychological  Testing,  chaps,  v  and  vi  (New  York:  Macmillan 
Co.,  1954),  and  H.  H.  Remmers  and  N.  L.  Gage,  Educational  Measurement  and 
Evaluation,  chap,  v  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1955). 

5.  E.  Thayer  Gaston,  A  Test  of  Musicality.  Lawrence,  Kansas:  Odell's  Music 
Service,  1956. 

6.  Max  Schoen,  The  Psychology  of  Music,  p.  151.  New  York:  Ronald  Press 
Co.,  1940. 

7.  Carl  E.  Seashore,  The  Psychology  of  Music.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1938. 
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Seashore,  musical  capacity  refers  to  an  inborn  trait  which  enables 
a  person  to  develop  a  high  level  of  musicianship. 

For  Lundin,8  capacity. is  "an  inborn  biological  potential  which 
serves  as  a  framework  within  which  we  develop  musical  action," 
while  ability  refers  to  acquired  skill.  He  restricts  the  use  of  the  term 
"talent"  to  acquired  proficiency  in  artistic  skills  and  believes  that 
limitations  in  talent  are  a  function  of  both  biological  capacity  and 
musical  experience. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  definitions  of  these  terms  as  used  by 
psychologists  and  test-makers  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  their  theories  and  their  measurement  instruments. 

Seashore  constructed  his  tests  on  the  basis  of  a  theory  that  musical 
talent  consists  of  a  number  of  separate  capacities  not  necessarily  re- 
lated to  one  another.  Thus,  a  person  may  possess  in  varying  degrees 
any  or  all  of  the  various  sensory  talents  for  pitch,  loudness,  timbre, 
and  so  forth.  The  hypothesis  behind  Seashore's  tests  is  that  a  person 
who  can  discriminate  minute  differences  in  these  qualities  should  also 
be  a  superior  musician.  Schoen  agrees  that  musical  talent  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  capacities  but  identifies  somewhat  different  capacities 
than  those  noted  by  Seashore. 

Mursell  takes  issue  with  such  theories  of  specific  capacities  and 
believes  that  "musicality  depends  on  and  consists  of  an  awareness  of 
tonal-rhythmic  configurations  or  tonal  patterns  and  an  emotional 
responsiveness  thereto."9  Gaston,  taking  a  somewhat  similar  view, 
conceives  of  musicality  as  perceptual  responsiveness  to  actual  musical 
structures. 

Lundin,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  believe  that  musical  ability  is 
a  single  trait  but  rather  "a  number  of  acquired  interrelated  behaviors 
built  up  through  a  process  of  interaction  of  individual  organisms 
with  musical  stimuli  throughout  the  life  history."10 

It  seems  obvious  that  such  widely  divergent  theories  on  the  nature 
of  musical  ability  would  result  in  different  types  of  tests  and  in  vary- 
ing points  of  view  on  the  use  of  such  tests. 

8.  Robert  W.  Lundin,  An  Objective  Psychology  of  Music,  p.  176.  New  York: 
Ronald  Press  Co.,  1953. 

9.  James  L.  Mursell,  The  Psychology  of  Music,  p.  300.  New  York:  W.  W. 
Norton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1937. 

10.  Lundin,  op.  cit.,  p.  183. 
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Before  using  a  test  of  musical  capacity,  a  music  educator  should 
consider  carefully  two  highly  pertinent  questions.  First:  Is  the  prac- 
tice of  testing  musical  capacity  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  students 
for  specialized  instruction  compatible  with  the  teacher's  philosoph- 
ical orientation  and  with  the  objectives  of  the  music  program? 

One  point  of  view  holds  that  all  students  should  be  permitted  to 
begin  special  instruction  on  the  basis  of  their  interest,  regardless  of 
their  scores  on  tests  of  musical  capacity.  According  to  this  view,  no 
student  should  be  deprived  of  special  musical  opportunities  even 
though  he  cannot  meet  an  arbitrary  standard.  The  opposing  view 
holds  that  the  time  and  resources  of  music  teachers  are  best  em- 
ployed to  provide  optimal  musical  opportunities  for  students  who 
have  demonstrated  superior  musical  capacity. 

Teachers  of  either  -persuasion  should  bear  in  mind  that  many  fac- 
tors besides  capacity  operate  in  determining  success  in  musical  per- 
formance and  other  special  musical  activities.  These  factors  include 
motivation,  level  of  initial  and  sustained  interest,  and  the  level  and 
degree  of  aspiration.  Teachers  should  also  know  that  a  carefully 
compiled  cumulative  record  of  a  student's  achievement  in  music 
can  provide  a  high  level  of  insight  into  his  musical  capacity  and 
other  essential  factors  involved  in  success  with  music. 

A  second  question  to  consider  is:  Has  the  validity  of  available  tests 
of  musical  capacity  been  sufficiently  well  established? 

The  reliabilities  of  several  of  the  tests  of  musical  capacity  have 
been  carefully  studied.  Portions  of  some  tests  have  established  suffi- 
cient reliability  to  have  diagnostic  value,  but  reliabilities  of  others  are 
so  low  as  to  render  their  use  for  any  purpose  questionable. 

The  status  of  validity  of  available  tests  is  questionable  and  con- 
fused due  largely  to  varying  conceptions  of  validity  and  ways  of 
establishing  it.  Seashore,11  for  example,  maintains  that  the  real  crite- 
rion of  the  validity  of  his  test  is  its  internal  consistency  because  any 
external  criterion  in  a  validation  study  may  be  less  reliable  than  the 
test.  Mursell,12  on  the  other  hand,  is  highly  critical  of  this  technique 
of  test  validation  and  holds  that  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  validate 

n.  Carl  E.  Seashore,  "The  Psychology  of  Music:  XI,"  Music  Educators  Jour- 
nal, XXIV  (December,  1937),  25-26. 

12.  James  L.  Mursell,  "What  about  Music  Tests?"  Music  Educators  Journal, 
XXIV  (October,  1937),  16-18. 
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such  a  test  is  in  relation  to  external  criteria,  such  as  sight  singing, 
piano  playing,  and  other  musical  behaviors. 

The  decision  to  use  or  not  to  use  tests  of  musical  capacity  requires 
mature  professional  judgment  and  should  be  made  only  after  con- 
sideration of  all  the  factors  involved.  In  view  of  the  extreme  com- 
plexity of  the  problem,  the  conclusion  of  this  writer  is  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  development  of  tests  of  musical  capacity  does  not  war- 
rant their  use  as  the  sole  determinant  in  screening  students  for  spe- 
cialized musical  opportunities.  Using  tests  which  have  demonstrated 
a  high  reliability  coefficient  and  which  have  been  carefully  validated 
in  relation  to  significant  external  criteria  may  be  advisable  under  one 
condition:  The  test  results  should  be  considered  as  one  source  of 
evidence  along  with  all  other  available  information  about  the  stu- 
dents which  has  a  bearing  on  their  potential  for  successful  and  re- 
warding experience  with  music.  Especially  important  are  their 
previous  success  with  music  and  the  level  of  their  interest  and  moti- 
vation. Furthermore,  it  is  urgent  that  extreme  caution  be  exercised  in 
the  interpretation  and  use  of  the  test  results,13 

A  final  word  seems  essential  concerning  the  many  commercial 
tests  which  have  been  published  without  any  attempt  to  establish 
their  validity  and  reliability.  It  appears  obvious  that  such  tests  have 
no  place  or  function  in  the  music-education  program  and  that  their 
use  cannot  be  rationally  justified  on  any  grounds  whatsoever. 

EVALUATING   MUSICAL    LEARNING 

Musical  learning  is  here  classified  as  follows:  musical  knowledge, 
musical  understanding,  skills  of  performance;  skills  of  listening,  ap- 
preciation; attitudes;  and  habits.  This  system  of  classification  ob- 
viously does  not  result  in  completely  discrete  areas  because,  as  with 
most  classification  systems,  there  is  considerable  overlap  among  the 
classifications.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  use  of  these  classifica- 
tions makes  possible  a  more  specific  and  complete  discussion  of  the 
evaluation  of  musical  learning. 

13.  For  specific  information  about  published  music  tests  see  Second  Mental 
Measurements  Yearbook.  Edited  by  Oscar  K.  Buros.  Highland  Park,  New  Jer- 
sey: Mental  Measurements  Yearbook,  1941.  Third  Mental  Measurements  Year- 
book. Edited  by  Oscar  K.  Buros.  Highland  Park,  New  Jersey:  Mental  Measure- 
ments Yearbook,  1949.  Fourth  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook.  Edited  by  Oscar 
K.  Buros.  Highland  Park,  New  Jersey:  Gryphon  Press,  1953. 
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The  objectives  of  a  given  course  of  instruction  may  include  any 
or  all  of  these  areas  of  learning  in  varying  combinations,  and  evalua- 
tion should  treat  all  pertinent  areas.  In  the  following  discussion,  each 
area  of  learning  is  defined  and  suggestions  are  given  for  evaluation 
in  each  area. 

Musical  Knowledge.  Knowledge  or  knowing  is  a  construct,  while 
recall  or  recognition  is  the  overt  behavior  from  which  we  infer  the 
presence  of  the  construct.  Knowledge  about  music  may  be  either 
extrinsic  or  intrinsic  to  musical  understanding  and  appreciation. 
Much  of  the  information  included  in  program  notes,  for  example,  is 
not  directly  relevant  to  the  development  of  musical  understanding, 
but,  as  Meyer  has  pointed  out,  it  "aids  appreciation  by  strengthening 
belief  and  creating  a  willing  attitude"14  in  the  listener.  Thus,  infor- 
mation about  the  composer's  life,  the  circumstances  and  reception  of 
the  first  performance  of  a  work,  and  the  like,  although  not  essential 
for  understanding  a  musical  work,  does  have  a  place  and  function  in 
the  music-education  program. 

Intrinsic  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  includes  information  on 
the  nature  of  musical  materials,  knowledge  of  musical  form  and 
musical  styles,  information  as  to  the  form  and  style  of  a  particular 
composition,  knowledge  of  the  descriptive  program  used  by  the 
composer  for  a  given  work,  and  the  like.  Such  knowledge  is  essen- 
tial as  a  basis  for  the  development  of  musical  understanding,  appre- 
ciation, and  other  phases  of  musical  learning  and  should  receive 
greater  emphasis  in  the  music-education  program  than  extrinsic 
knowledge. 

Knowledge  is  more  subject  to  testing  than  any  other  aspect  of 
music-education  objectives,  and  several  knowledge  tests  have  been 
standardized.  They  are  sometimes  labeled  achievement  or  accom- 
plishment tests  even  though  their  focus  is  directly  upon  the  measure- 
ment of  information.15 

When  the  objectives  of  a  course  of  music  instruction  include  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge,  it  is  obviously  important  that  results  in 
this  direction  be  evaluated.  There  is  a  tendency,  however,  to  limit 
evaluation  to  testing  for  knowledge  and  to  overemphasize  the  impor- 

14.  Leonard  B.  Meyer,  Emotion  and  Meaning  in  Music,  p.  76.  Chicago:  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1956. 

15.  See  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Mental  Measurements  Yearbooks,  op.  cit. 
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tance  of  knowledge.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  knowl- 
edge lends  itself  to  evaluation  more  neatly  and  precisely  than  some 
other  kinds  of  learning. 

The  use  of  standardized  tests  of  musical  knowledge  is  justified 
only  when  it  is  clear  that  the  test  used  is  relevant  to  the  objectives 
of  the  course  being  taught.  A  danger  of  the  use  of  such  standardized 
tests  is  that  passing  the  test  may  become  the  paramount  objective  of 
the  course  in  the  minds  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  students.  This 
limits  seriously  the  scope  of  the  instruction  and  learning. 

Teachers  desiring  to  measure  knowledge  should  probably  rely 
largely  on  tests  of  their  own  making  which  can  have  unique  levels  of 
curricular  validity  and  relevance  to  their  instructional  objectives.16 

Musical  Understanding.  Musical  understanding  is  here  defined  as 
the  ability  to  bring  accumulated  musical  knowledge  and  skill  to  bear 
on  the  solution  of  musical  problems.  It  involves  the  purposive  use  of 
information,  skills,  and  conscious  intellection  in  such  musical  en- 
deavors as  discriminative  listening,  expressive  performance,  composi- 
tion, improvisation,  and  music  reading.  The  principal  ingredient  of 
musical  understanding  is  the  ability  to  apply  consciously  one's 
knowledge  of  and  sensitivity  to  musical  meanings,  musical  structure, 
and  musical  styles  to  all  types  of  musical  experience.  It  seems  evident 
that  the  development  of  musical  understanding  represents  one  of  the 
important  cornerstones  of  any  serious  program  of  music  education. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  musical  understanding  is  demonstrated 
by  the  type  of  behavior  a  person  exhibits  when  confronted  with  a 
musical  problem.  This  provides  one  of  the  cues  for  evaluation  in  this 
area  of  musical  learning.  Are  the  students  aware  of  the  problems 
confronting  them?  Do  they  approach  musical  problems  systemati- 
cally and  intelligently?  Do  they  apply  their  accumulated  knowledge 
and  skill  to  the  solution  of  problems?  If  so,  one  can  be  assured  that 
learning  leading  to  musical  understanding  is  taking  place.  For  exam- 
ple, an  understanding  listener,  when  confronted  with  an  unfamiliar 
contemporary  sonata,  brings  his  accumulated  insight  into  musical 
meaning  in  general,  into  sonata  form,  and  into  contemporary  tech- 
niques of  musical  expression  to  bear  on  his  perception  of  the  new 

16.  For  instructions  on  test  construction  see  Joseph  R.  Gerberich,  Specimen 
Objective  Test  Items:  A  Guide  to  Achievement  Test  Construction.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1956. 
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sonata.  The  listener  who  lacks  understanding,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  anticipate  hearing  traditional  harmony,  traditional  texture,  and 
other  stylistic  characteristics  which  he  has  come  to  expect  and 
value.  If  they  are  absent  in  the  new  composition,  he  may  reject  it 
completely. 

A  child  lacking  in  musical  understanding  may  be  able  to  improvise 
an  accompaniment  or  add  a  part  to  a  given  melody  which  harmo- 
nizes agreeably,  but  his  creative  effort  may  be  inconsistent  with  the 
style  of  the  melody  and  add  little  or  nothing  to  its  expressiveness. 
Musical  understanding  appropriate  to  his  age  level,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  enable  him  to  secure  an  expressive  melodic  line,  rhyth- 
mic and  melodic  variety,  and  a  harmonic  structure  consistent  with 
the  style  and  expressive  intent  of  the  melody. 

Musical  understanding  can  come  into  play  at  every  level  of  music 
education.  For  example,  it  helps  children  in  the  primary  grades 
develop  tasteful  and  expressive  rhythmic  accompaniments  for  songs. 
An  understanding  of  phrase  structure,  the  relationship  between 
phrases,  and  the  expressive  intent  of  the  song  enables  children  to 
develop  an  accompaniment  with  musical  and  expressive  worth  rather 
than  mechanically  beating  time  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  such 
ventures. 

Likewise,  a  performer  with  highly  developed  technique  who  lacks 
musical  understanding  may  take  the  same  attitude  and  secure  similar 
results  regardless  of  the  style  of  the  composition  he  is  concerned 
with.  There  are,  for  example,  violinists  who  use  the  same  amount  of 
vibrato  in  baroque,  romantic,  and  contemporary  music  and  choral 
conductors  whose  performances  sound  much  the  same  whether  they 
are  conducting  a  Renaissance  magnificat  or  a  selection  from  a  cur- 
rent musical  comedy.  Such  results  are  symptoms  of  a  gross  lack  of 
musical  understanding. 

Available  tests  measure  only  very  limited  and  highly  specific  as- 
pects of  musical  understanding,  and  many  facets  of  musical  under- 
standing are  not  subject  to  paper-and-pencil  testing.  The  principal 
means  to  the  evaluation  of  understanding  lies  in  the  direct,  system- 
atic, and  continuous  observation  of  the  musical  behavior  of  students 
when  they  are  confronted  with  musical  problems. 

The  following  procedures  are  suggested  as  being  revealing  of  the 
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extent  of  musical  understanding  present.  They  can  be  adapted  for 
use  at  various  levels  of  the  music  program: 

1.  Ask  students  to  discuss  the  style  and  structure  of  a  composition  they 
have  heard  or  played  and  how  it  differs  from  or  is  similar  to  other 
compositions  familiar  to  them. 

2.  Have  students  improvise  parts  and  accompaniments  to  a  song  and 
evaluate  them  as  to  consistency  with  the  style  and  expressive  intent 
of  the  song.  Young  children  often  show  musical  understanding  by 
rejecting  rhythmic  accompaniments  for  songs  for  which  such  accom- 
paniments are  inappropriate. 

3.  Play  an  unfamiliar  composition  and  ask  students  to  identify  its  style 
and  structure,  to  name  possible  composers,  and  to  give  reasons  for 
their  decisions. 

4.  Ask  a  student  to  prepare  a  performance  of  a  composition  on  his  own 
and  tell  why  he  performs  it  as  he  does. 

Skills  of  Performance.  Few  practical  standardized  tests  are  avail- 
able for  evaluating  skills  of  performance  with  the  exception  of  those 
measuring  sight-singing  ability.17  Of  those  available,  the  Watkins- 
Farnum  Performance  Scale18  merits  special  mention  here  due  to  its 
recency  and  careful  construction.  The  scale  has  value  for  both  re- 
search and  practical  purposes  such  as  assigning  chairs  in  bands, 
marking,  and  evaluating  instruction.  Principal  reliance,  however, 
must  be  placed  in  qualitative  techniques,  with  steps  being  taken  to 
assure  the  maximum  in  objectivity  and  validity.  These  qualities  may 
be  secured  by  precise  definition  of  the  qualities  to  be  evaluated.  The 
adjudicators'  comment  sheet  prepared  by  the  National  Interscholas- 
tic  Music  Activities  Commission  represents  an  advance  in  this  direc- 
tion. There  remains  a  need,  however,  for  more  precise  definition  of 
the  less  tangible  qualities  of  musical  performance.  For  example,  while 
pitch  can  be  evaluated  precisely  and  objectively  by  skilled  eval- 
uators,  the  quality  of  phrasing  is  much  less  tangible,  and  concepts  of 
good  phrasing  may  vary  greatly  from  one  evaluator  to  another. 
Clarification  and  definition  of  the  concept  of  phrase  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  phrasing  to  musical  structure,  to  words  in  vocal  music, 

17.  See  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Mental  Measurements  Yearbooks,  op.  cit. 

18.  John  G.  Watkins  and  Stephen  E.  Farnum,  Watkins-Farnum  Performance 
Scale  for  All  Band  Instruments.  Winona,  Minnesota:  Hal  Leonard  Music,  Inc., 
1954. 
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and  to  other  highly  complex  qualities  in  musical  performance  would 
be  of  value  to  evaluators  of  musical  performance. 

The  consistent  use  of  an  evaluation  sheet  similar  to  the  National 
Interscholastic  Music  Activities  Commission  publication  but  adapted 
to  particular  situations  is  essential  in  all  evaluations  of  performance, 
including  performance  in  music  classes  and  private  instruction. 

The  validity  and  reliability  of  judgments  of  performance  depend 
upon  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  evaluators  and  upon  the  number 
of  evaluators.  Training  in  the  technique  of  evaluating  musical  per- 
formance should  receive  specific  attention  in  the  preparation  of 
musicians  and  music  teachers.  Every  teacher  of  music  must  con- 
stantly evaluate  his  own  performance  and  that  of  his  students,  and, 
furthermore,  many  teachers  are  called  upon  to  adjudicate  contests 
and  festivals.  *  - 

Such  training  should  take  the  direction  of  specifying  the  impor- 
tant factors  in  musical  performance,  clarifying  concepts  of  those 
factors,  and  providing  guided  experience  in  the  formation  and  appli- 
cation of  standards  of  excellence  to  specific  performances.  Such 
training  would  properly  be  a  part  of  classes  in  music  theory,  methods 
courses  in  music,  and  all  phases  of  applied  music. 

Evaluation  of  performance  in  connection  with  music  contests  and 
competition  festivals  is  urgently  in  need  of  attention.  Standards  vary 
so  greatly  from  one  competition  to  another  and  even  from  one 
adjudicator  to  another  that  consistent  results  are  indeed  rare.  The 
establishment  of  institutes  for  the  training  of  adjudicators  would 
have  many  beneficial  outcomes  not  only  for  contests  themselves  but 
also  for  the  general  improvement  in  quality  of  performance  of  school 
groups  and  soloists. 

Skills  of  Listening.  There  is  some  disagreement  among  music  edu- 
cators as  to  what  constitutes  good  listening.  On  the  one  side  stand 
those  who  consider  enjoyment  and  the  desire  to  listen  as  the  principal 
objectives  of  a  listening  program.  On  the  other  side  are  those  who 
believe  that  ability  to  discriminate  in  such  matters  as  melody, 
rhythm,  and  tempo  and  to  apprehend  large  tonal  patterns  is  essential 
to  good  listening  and  constitutes  a  worthwhile  objective  in  listening. 

Teachers  of  the  first  persuasion  have  little  or  no  difficulty  with 
evaluation.  If  students  express  pleasure  as  a  result  of  their  listening, 
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it  follows  that  the  teaching  is  successful  and  that  the  objective  is  be- 
ing attained.  If  students  find  no  pleasure  in  the  music,  the  error  may 
be  in  the  choice  of  music,  and  more  heed  to  student  preference  is 
indicated. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  who  believe  that  proper  listening 
requires  the  ability  to  discern  essential  qualities  in  music  and  to 
discriminate  as  to  musical  materials  and  musical  form  have  a  much 
more  complex  task  in  evaluating  the  results  of  their  instruction.  Few 
standardized  tests  are  available,  but  experiments  such  as  that  of 
Mueller19  give  important  cues  to  evaluating  skills  of  listening. 

What  the  teacher  must  do  is  to  specify  the  types  of  awareness  and 
discrimination  he  wishes  to  develop  and  must  then  .construct  evalu- 
ative tools  which  appraise  the  extent  to  which  the  desired  behaviors 
have  been  developed. 

For  example,  apprehension  of  the  melody  of  a  composition  may 
be  revealed  by  having  students  sing  or  play  at  least  a  phrase  of  each 
theme  in  a  composition  they  hear.  Advanced  students  may  also  be 
asked  to  write  themes  they  hear,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  requires  a  high  level  of  development  in  skills  other  than  listening. 
A  simple  test  of  harmonic  perception  is  to  have  students  sing  the 
bass  line  while  the  melody  is  being  played. 

Objective  tests  may  also  be  devised  for  evaluating  awareness  and 
discrimination.  Items  of  the  following  types  are  suggested:20 

(A    Agree;    D    Disagree) 

AD     1.  The  rhythm  swing  is  three  beats  to  the  measure. 

AD     2.  There  are  two  phrases  in  the  principal  theme. 

AD     3.  The  secondary  theme  is  in  minor  mode. 

A    D    4.  The  principal  theme  is  announced  by  the  string  section. 

A  word  of  caution  seems  essential  at  this  point.  Evaluation  must 
never  become  the  end  of  instruction  but  must  remain  a  means  to 
improved  instruction  and  learning.  Theme  recognition,  along  with 
tests  of  theme  recognition,  for  example,  has  at  times  intruded  on 
musical  instruction  completely  out  of  proportion  to  its  importance. 
What  probably  started  as  a  means  of  developing  melodic  awareness 

19.  Kate  Hevner  Mueller,  "Studies  in  Musical  Appreciation,"  Journal  of  Re- 
search in  Music  Education,  IV  (1956),  3-25. 

20.  Adapted  from  Mueller,  ibid.,  p.  14. 
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became  an  end  in  itself,  and  ridiculous  jingles  were  often  taught  to 
speed  recall.  So  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  recognition  in  some 
quarters  that  students  developed  the  habit  of  attending  only  the  first 
few  measures  of  a  composition.  To  them  music  was  not  for  listening 
but  for  recognizing.  An  equally  damaging  but  somewhat  less  gross 
emphasis  on  recognition  of  instruments  has  plagued  music  education 
in  some  quarters.  Understanding  of  the  proper  role  of  evaluation 
and  of  the  necessity  of  over-all  musical  development  is  essential  if 
such  distortions  of  the  music  program  are  to  be  avoided. 

Attitudes.  Attitudes  are  defined  as  general  emotionalized  reactions 
for  or  against  things.  Not  only  are  attitudes  an  outcome  of  educa- 
tion but  they  also  affect  the  efficiency  of  learning.  Thus,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  music  educator  to  be  able  to  appraise  attitudes  which 
his  students  bring  to.  his  instruction  and  the  attitudes  they  develop 
as  a  result  of  his  instruction.  Some  students,  for  example,  as  a  result 
of  previous  conditioning  come  into  a  general  music  class  with  a 
highly  negative  attitude  toward  any  music  qualifying  in  their  minds 
as  "long  hair,"  and  even  some  music  educators  feel  negatively  about 
contemporary  music.  Such  attitudes  inevitably  affect  musical  learn- 
ing adversely. 

As  in  all  types  of  learning,  the  evaluative  task  must  begin  with 
the  statement  of  objectives  in  terms  of  desired  behavior.  Does  the 
student  value  the  contribution  of  musicians  to  society?  Does  he 
recognize  the  worth  of  the  musical  efforts  of  his  associates?  Does  he 
respect  the  musical  preferences  of  other  people?  Does  he  anticipate 
musical  instruction  with  pleasure?  Does  he  respond  well  to  con- 
structive criticism  of  his  musical  efforts?  Does  he  have  a  broad 
interest  in  music? 

Attitudes  are  revealed  by  opinions  people  hold,  by  their  actions, 
and  by  their  interests.  The  commonest  type  of  attitude  measurement 
is  the  opinion  scale.  Forms  of  the  opinion-scale  technique  have  been 
developed  by  Thurstone21  and  Remmers.22  No  scales  have  been 
published  for  the  measurement  of  musical  attitudes,  but  teachers  can 

21.  L.  L.  Thurstone  and  E.  J.  Chave,  The  Measurement  of  Attitudes.  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1929. 

22.  H.  H.  Remmers,  Introduction  to  Opinion  and  Attitude  Measurement.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1954. 
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appraise  attitudes  by  adapting  available  opinion  scales23  and  interest 
inventories,24  and  by  constructing  their  own.  In  addition,  quite  valid 
inferences  concerning  attitudes  may  be  drawn  by  systematic  ob- 
servation of  the  behavior  of  students  in  musical  situations. 

Appreciation.  Appreciation  is  here  defined  as  the  apprehension 
and  enjoyment  of  the  aesthetic  import  of  music.  Appreciation  in- 
cludes feelingful  responsiveness  to  all  the  expressive  elements  of 
music,  such  as  rhythm,  harmony,  melody,  texture,  timbre,  tonality, 
and  form.  To  appreciate  music  is  to  perceive  its  "meaning,"  to  be- 
come immersed  in  the  unfolding  and  development  of  the  musical 
idea.  Appreciation  is  often  erroneously  associated  only  with  listen- 
ing, but  it  is  always  present  in  artistic  expressive  performance, 
whether  it  be  the  beautiful  singing  of  an  elementary-school  general 
music  class  or  the  highly  developed  artistry  of  the  concert  performer. 

The  basis  for  the  development  of  appreciation  is  the  cultivation  of 
sensitivity  and  responsiveness  to  the  consistent  movement  of  music, 
to  the  undulations  between  intensity  and  release,  and  to  the  expres- 
sive import  of  the  moving  line  in  music. 

Other  types  of  learning  and  responses  to  music  are  often  confused 
with  appreciation.  Some  standardized  tests  of  appreciation,  for  ex- 
ample, depend  on  measurement  of  associative  or  sensory  responses. 
Others  confuse  the  possession  of  musical  knowledge  or  specified 
listening  skills  with  appreciation.  While  these  other  types  of  learning 
may  contribute  to  appreciation,  it  is  very  possible  for  students  to 
develop  a  whole  catalogue  of  musical  knowledge  and  skills  without 
the  merest  inkling  of  appreciation. 

Appreciation  and  understanding  have  much  in  common  but  may 
be  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  reflection  and  con- 
scious intellection  present.  For  example,  a  person  may  enjoy  and  be 
highly  responsive  to  the  expressive  import  of  music  without  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  ingredients  of  the  expressive  import.  Likewise, 
one  may  be  deeply  moved  by  attending  the  commanding  line  of  a 
composition  without  knowing  why  he  is  moved.  Some  musical  un- 

23.  See  H.  H.  Remmers,  "Generalized  Attitude  Scales,"  Studies  in  Social-Psy- 
chological Measure?77ent:  A  Contribution  to  Social  Psychological  Research  Meth- 
ods, pp.  7-17.  Studies  in  Higher  Education,  No.  XXVI.  Bulletin  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, 1934. 

24.  See  G.  F.  Kuder,  Kuder  Preference  Record  (Personal):  Manual.  Chicago: 
Science  Research  Associates,  1953. 
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derstanding  is  undoubtedly  essential  to  appreciation  except  on  the 
most  primitive  sensual  level,  since  an  important  ingredient  of  appre- 
ciation is  adequate  expectation  of  what  is  to  happen  as  the  music 
unfolds.25  On  the  other  hand,  many  lay  persons  attain  quite  high 
levels  of  appreciation  with  minimal  understanding  of  music. 

Some  music  educators  take  the  view  that  appreciation  is  so  intan- 
gible that  it  cannot  be  evaluated.  They  believe  that  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  present  rich  opportunities  for  the  development  of  appre- 
ciation and  hope  for  the  best.  Others  evaluate  the  tangibles  of  mu- 
sical behavior  such  as  knowledge  and  skill  and  assume  that  their 
presence  indicates  good  prospects  for  appreciation.  Still  others  take 
the  view  that  the  ability  to  appreciate  music  is  given  to  some  and 
denied  to  others  and  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  The  present 
writer  rejects  all  these  points  of  view.  He  believes,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  all  people  are  responsive  to  the  expressive  symbols  of 
music,  that  this  responsiveness  can  be  developed,  and  that  it  is  subject 
to  evaluation. 

Appreciation  of  the  expressive  import  of  music  is  revealed  in 
quality  of  performance,  in  the  ability  to  make  valid  value  judgments 
of  performance  and  composition,  and,  to  an  extent,  by  the  degree  of 
absorption  a  person  exhibits  during  musical  experience.  The  per- 
former, be  he  a  child  or  a  mature  artist,  who  can  shape  a  phrase  so 
that  it  has  feelingful  import  has  developed  appreciation  of  music. 
This  often  occurs,  especially  in  children,  without  a  real  understand- 
ing of  the  concept  of  line  or  phrasing  in  music.  Thus,  appreciation 
may  be  present  with  only  limited  understanding.  Likewise,  the  per- 
son who  can,  on  his  own,  approximate  the  musical  preference  of  the 
connoisseur  has  developed  his  appreciation  of  music.  Similarly,  a 
person  who  is  deeply  immersed  in  and  profoundly  moved  by  the 
expressive  force  of  musical  experience  has  appreciation.  The  follow- 
ing criteria  for  evaluating  appreciation  seem  eminently  reasonable: 
Does  the  person's  performance,  whatever  his  level  of  technical 
proficiency,  reveal  the  consistent  movement  of  the  musical  line?  Can 
he  develop  arrangement  and  accompaniments  for  performance  on 
his  own  level  that  increase  the  expressive  appeal?  Can  he  make  value 
judgments  of  musical  compositions  which  have  been  validated  by 

25.  For  a  brilliant  exposition  on  expectation  in  music  and  learning  see  Meyer, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  35-82. 
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musical  connoisseurs?  Can  he  make  valid  value  judgments  of  the 
expressive  quality  of  musical  performance? 

The  first  two  criteria  can  be  applied  only  through  the  observation 
of  the  musical  behavior.  The  latter  two,  however,  are  subject  to 
direct  testing.  Hevner's  tests  of  aesthetic  appreciation26  point  in  the 
direction  of  the  third  criterion  and  could  be  valuable  tools  for  the 
music  educator.  Again,  however,  teachers  must  rely  largely  on  set- 
ting up  their  own  test  situations.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  play- 
ing several  compositions  of  the  same  genre,  judged  by  connoisseurs 
to  vary  in  quality,  and  asking  students  to  state  their  own  preferences. 
The  same  technique  can  be  applied  to  recordings  of  the  same  com- 
position which  vary  in  quality.  Furthermore,  informal  appraisal  of 
appreciation  can  be  carried  on  in  performance  groups  and  in  applied 
music  instruction  by  varying  the  interpretation  of  a  composition 
and  asking  students  to  select  that  which  seems  to  them  most  expres- 
sive. Significant  but  not  infallible  inferences  concerning  appreciation 
may  be  drawn  through  observation  of  the  attitude,  the  level  of  con- 
centration, and  the  intensity  of  the  affective  response  of  students 
during  performance  and  listening  experience. 

Musical  Habits.  The. ultimate  criterion  for  judging  the  success  of 
musical  learning  lies  in  the  kinds  of  habits  that  are  developed.  Does 
the  learner  develop  the  habit  of  pursuing  musical  learning  further  on 
his  own?  Does  he  habitually  put  to  use  in  his  living  the  musical 
learning  that  has  accrued  from  his  education  in  music?  Does  he 
share  his  musical  abilities  with  family  and  friends?  Does  he  habitually 
participate  in  music  with  increasing  pleasure?  Does  he  constantly 
seek  to  refine  his  musical  behavior?  Does  he  seek  opportunities  to 
play  and  sing  with  others?  Does  he  have  a  record  collection?  Go  to 
concerts  regularly?  Support  community  and  school  music  activities? 
Listen  to  musical  radio  and  television  programs?  The  answers  to 
such  questions  as  these  reveal  the  extent  to  which  the  music-educa- 
tion program  is  affecting  the  lives  of  those  who  participate  in  it. 

Observational  techniques  and  self-evaluation  are  indicated  in  the 
appraisal  of  musical  habits.  These  should  include  close  observation 
of  behavior  in  the  classroom  to  ascertain  whether  knowledge,  under- 
standing, skills,  and  appreciation  are  operating  in  day-to-day  musical 

26.  Kate  Hevner  (Mueller) ,  "Tests  for  Aesthetic  Appreciation  in  the  Field  of 
Music,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  XXXIX  (1953),  470-77. 
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behavior.  Co-operative  evaluation  with  parents,  private  teachers,  and 
persons  in  charge  of  church  and  community  musical  activities  is 
essential  in  the  evaluation  of  habits.  These  efforts  can  range  all  the 
way  from  informal  conferences  to  systematic  follow-up  studies.  For 
example,  queries  to  parents  of  young  children  to  the  extent  of  carry- 
over of  school  music  activities  to  the  home  reveal  at  least  partially 
the  effectiveness  of  school  music  experiences  and  learning. 

The  Evaluation  of  the  Music  Program 

The  final  criterion  for  judging  the  effectiveness  of  a  program  of 
music  education  is  its  effect  on  the  musical  behavior  of  students.  It 
follows  that,  when  possible,  the  best  means  of  evaluating  the  pro- 
gram is  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  students  toward  the  objectives 
sought,  and  earlier  sections  of  this  chapter  have  dealt  with  the 
evaluation  of  students. 

Present  conditions  of  evaluative  techniques,  however,  make  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  appraise  accurately  some  of  the  direct  re- 
sults and  many  of  the  indirect  results  of  music  education.  Some 
evade  precise  evaluation,  and  others  are  so  remote  that  they  must 
be  appraised  indirectly  for  the  most  part.  For  example,  the  carry- 
over value  of  music  education  is  often  immeasurable  until  years  have 
passed.  Furthermore,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  presence  or  absence  of  carry-over  is  due  to  the  experiences 
provided  in  the  school  music  program  or  to  influences  outside  the 
school.  Therefore,  an  evaluation  of  factors  that  may  logically  be 
expected  to  produce  the  desired  outcomes  is  essential  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  evaluation  of  students. 

The  steps  in  program  evaluation  are:  (a)  Indicate  the  objectives 
of  the  program  and  ascertain  their  worth,  (b)  Collect  data  about  all 
factors  related  to  the  objectives,  (c)  Interpret  the  data  collected  and 
take  steps  to  improve  the  program. 

PREPARATION  AND  VALIDATION  OF  OBJECTIVES 

The  primary  task  of  preparing  and  validating  music-education 
objectives  is  to  interpret  the  best  theory  and  practice  in  the  light  of 
the  special  demands  of  the  immediate  situation.  Section  I  of  this 
publication  represents  a  valuable  source  of  philosophical  and  psycho- 
logical insight  and  of  general  objectives  for  the  music-education 
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program,  and  House  (chap,  x)  provides  specific  treatment  of  the 
formulation  of  objectives.  The  discussion  here  is  limited  to  the 
presentation  of  criteria  and  techniques  for  evaluating  objectives. 

The  following  criteria  are  proposed  for  the  evaluation  of  objec- 
tives in  music  education.27  The  objectives  should: 

i.  Conform  to  the  general  objectives  of  education. 

2.  Place  emphasis  on  accomplishments  that  are  a  natural  contribution 
of  music  education. 

3.  Be  consistent  with  democratic  ideals. 

4.  Lead  toward  the  fulfilment  of  basic  human  needs. 

5.  Be  consistent  with,  or  at  least  not  contradictory  to,  one  another. 

6.  Be  consistent  with  the  functions  that  the  school  can  be  logically  ex- 
pected to  perform. 

7.  Allow  for  individual  differences. 

8.  Be  specific  and  comprehensive  so  as  to  give  precise  direction  to  the 
selection  of  experiences,  methods  of  teaching,  musical  materials,  and 
evaluative  procedures. 

9.  Point  to  the  continuous  raising  of  defensible  standards. 

10.  Be  stated  in  terms  of  behavior. 

11.  State  outcomes  in  terms  that  are  meaningful  and  understandable  to 
students,  parents,  other  teachers,  and  administrators. 

12.  Take  cognizance  of  varying  points  of  view  but  be  acceptable  to  all 
concerned  with  the  music-education  program. 

The  validation  of  objectives  depends  primarily  on  the  combined 
judgment  of  expert  professional  personnel,  students,  parents,  and 
other  informed  laymen  who  are  interested  in  and  affected  by  the 
music  program.  For  a  local  system,  expert  opinion  may  be  drawn 
from  such  sources  as  near-by  college  personnel,  professional  asso- 
ciations and  publications,  state  supervisory  personnel,  local  super- 
visors and  administrators,  teachers,  and  study  groups  composed  of 
professional  and  lay  persons. 

A  useful  tool  for  validating  objectives  and  evaluating  the  music 
program  is  available  in  the  Illinois  Curriculum  Program  Consensus 
Study  No.  7,  Inventory  A,  What  Do  You  Think  of  Our  School's 
Music  Education  Program?2*  The  Consensus  Study  has  three  pur- 
poses:   (a)  to  secure  consensus  on  what  faculty  members,  pupils, 

27.  See  Gale  Jensen,  "Methodology  and  Criteria  for  the  Validation  of  Edu- 
cational Aims."  Unpublished  Doctor's  dissertation,  University  of  Illinois,  1948. 

28.  J.  W.  Davidson  and  Charles  Leonhard,  "The  Illinois  Curriculum  Program 
and  Music  Education,"  Music  Educators  Journal,  XXXIX  (June,  1953),  40-42. 
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parents,  and  other  laymen  think  the  school  should  be  doing  in  its 
music-education  program;  (b)  to  help  the  school  determine  what 
these  persons  think  it  is  or  is  not  doing  in  its  music-education  pro- 
gram; and  (c)  to  help  the  school  work  out  a  plan  for  improving 
the  music-education  program.  Three  inventories,  A,  B,  and  C,  are 
available  for  distribution  to  schools  to  assist  them  in  accomplishing 
these  three  purposes.29  Other  valuable  sources  of  assistance  in  the 
formulation  and  validation  of  objectives  are  courses  of  study  and 
curriculum  guides  prepared  and  published  by  state  departments  of 
education  and  city  school  systems. 

COLLECTION  OF  DATA 

In  evaluating  the  total  program  of  music  education,  data  should  be 
collected  concerning'  the  status  of  the  following  factors: 

i.  The  scope  of  the  program,  including  the  extent  and  types  of  experi- 
ences offered  in  music  classes  and  performance  activities  for  the 
general  student  and  for  students  with  a  special  interest  and  aptitude 
in  music. 

2.  The  extent  of  student  participation  in  the  music  program. 

3.  Administrative  policies  and  procedures  including  scheduling,  class 
size,  teaching  load,  time  requirement,  marking,  and  the  like. 

4.  Qualifications  of  teaching  personnel. 

5.  Facilities  for  the  music  program. 

6.  Equipment  and  teaching  materials  available. 

7.  Relationship  of  music  education  to  other  parts  of  the  curriculum. 

8.  Quality  of  instruction. 

9.  Relationship  of  the  music  program  to  the  community. 

A  variety  of  procedures  may  be  used  in  gathering  data  including 
program  score  cards,  checklists,  analyses  of  administrative  policies 
and  procedures,  analyses  of  attitudes  and  opinions  of  those  con- 
cerned with  the  music  program,  analyses  of  school  records,  existing 
program  standards,  evaluative  criteria,  and  general  survey  techniques. 

Published  tools  for  evaluating  the  music-education  program  are 
scanty,  but  some  worthwhile  sources  of  assistance  are  available. 
These  include  The  Evaluation  of  Music  Education  prepared  by  the 
Commission  on  Accreditation  and  Certification  in  Music  Education 
of  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference.  This  publication  sug- 

29.  Available  from  Vernon  L.  Nickell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
State  of  Illinois,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
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gests  standards  for  the  evaluation  of  the  college  curriculum  for 
training  school  music  teachers.  Other  publications  useful  in  evalu- 
ating specific  portions  of  the  program  are  Minimum  Standards  for 
Stringed  Instruments  in  the  Schools,  Music  Rooms,  and  Equipment 
and  Outline  of  a  Program  of  Music  Education,  all  published  by  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference.30 

Evaluative  Criteria31  contains  both  items  pertaining  to  the  music 
program  and  others  of  a  more  general  nature  which  can  be  adapted 
to  the  evaluation  of  instructional,  administrative,  and  supervisory 
aspects  of  the  program. 

CRITERIA  FOR  EVALUATING  MUSIC  PROGRAMS 

The  following  criteria  are  suggested  for  the  guidance  of  persons 
interested  in  evaluating  a  program  of  music  education.  They  have 
been  developed  by  the  writer  and  represent  an  objectification  of  his 
philosophical  orientation  toward  music  education.  They  have  proved 
useful  in  several  general  surveys  of  school  music  programs.  They  are 
presented  here  for  illustrative  purposes  and  are  intended  to  provide 
a  basis  for  individuals  and  groups  to  develop  criteria  consistent  with 
their  own  philosophical  orientations  and  applicable  to  specific  situa- 
tions. 

1.  The  controlling  idea  underlying  the  entire  program  is  the  develop- 
ment of  musicianship  and  musical  responsiveness. 

2.  The  program  operates  on  the  basis  of  a  well-formulated  statement 
of  objectives  which  are  consistent  with  and  contribute  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  school  and  which  have  been  developed  co-operatively 
by  the  music-education  staff. 

3.  The  program  is  organized  and  operated  to  contribute  to  the  stated 
objectives. 

4.  The  program  exhibits  continuity  from  the  elementary  school  through 
secondary  school. 

5.  General  music  provides  the  core  of  the  music  program  with  speciali- 
zations growing  out  of  it. 

6.  The  program  provides  musical  experiences  that  reach  all  students  in 
the  school. 

30.  Available  from  Music  Educators  National  Conference,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

31.  Evaluative  Criteria.  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary-School  Standards. 
Washington:  American  Council  on  Education,  1950. 
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7.  The  musical  experiences  provided  meet  the  diversified  interests  of 
students. 

8.  The  program  makes  provision  for  individual  differences  in  musical 
capacity,  background,  and  aspiration. 

9.  The  program  results  in  the  development  of  musical  leadership  on 
the  part  of  able  students. 

10.  The  program  develops  musical  interests  and  competencies  which 
carry  over  into  out-of -school  life. 

1 1.  The  program  serves  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  life  of  the  school. 

12.  There  are  adequate  opportunities  for  public  performance  growing 
out  of  the  program  and  serving  as  a  means  of  promoting  musical 
growth. 

13.  The  program  utilizes  the  musical  resources  and  traditions  of  the 
community. 

14.  The  program  promotes  constructive  relationships  with  private  music 
teachers  in  the  community. 

15.  The  program  has  a  desirable  impact  upon  and  promotes  constructive 
relationships  with'  community  agencies,  such  as  churches  and  adult 
music  groups. 

16.  The  program  operates  within  a  framework  of  long-range  plans. 

17.  The  music-education  staff  exemplifies  organic  unity,  community  of 
purpose,  and  co-ordination  in  planning  and  working. 

18.  The  musical  resources  of  teachers  other  than  music  specialists  are 
utilized  in  the  program. 

19.  All  participants  in  the  program,  including  staff  and  students,  partici- 
pate in  planning  on  appropriate  levels. 

20.  There  is  provision  for  systematic  procurement  of  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  instructional  materials. 

21.  Equipment  and  instructional  materials  are  adequate,  varied,  up  to 
date,  in  good  repair,  and  easily  available  for  use. 

22.  The  quality  and  extent  of  facilities  for  music  contribute  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  program. 

23.  The  program  has  the  support  and  approval  of  the  school  administra- 
tion and  faculty. 

24.  The  program  has  the  support  and  approval  of  an  informed  public. 

25.  Provision  is  made  for  continuing  and  constructive  evaluation  of  all 
facets  of  the  program. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

A  Message  for  New  Teachers 

OLETA     A.     BENN 


The  Magic  of  Experience 

The  lot  of  him  who  writes  the  filial  chapter  to  a  book  such  as 
this,  replete  as  it  is  with  the  contributions  of  men  who  are  leaders 
in  their  field,  couM  well  be  compared  with  that  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  famed  sergeant  of  police  in  The  Pirates  of  Penzance— 'not 
a  happy  one."  The  fact  that  it  is  not  so  considered  in  this  instance, 
however,  should  not  be  taken  as  indicative  of  a  feeling  of  adequacy 
to  the  task  so  much  as  the  glad  assumption  of  an  assignment  which 
marks  the  fruition  of  an  idea  long  shared  by  many  members  of  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference. 

You  who  have  read  the  preceding  chapters  must  already  know 
the  nature  of  that  idea.  For  those  who  prefer  to  read  last  chapters 
first,  the  idea  was  to  seek  anew  the  answers  to  a  few  questions  which 
seem  basic  to  the  work  of  educating  children  in  music.  In  their 
briefest  form,  the  questions  were  simply,  "Why?"  "What?"  and 
"For  whom?"  The  question  "How?"  was  not  deliberately  dis- 
regarded, but,  until  the  others  were  answered,  it  seemed  that 
"How?"  could  not  even  be  asked. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  quest  must  lead  into  the  fields  of  philos- 
ophy, psychology,  and  sociology,  as  well  as  to  our  own  fields  of 
aesthetics  and  music  education.  The  result  is  this  book  which  you 
now  hold,  each  chapter  of  which  represents  its  author's  most 
thoughtful  and  penetrating  answer  to  those  original  questions  of 
"Why?"  "What?"  and  "For  whom?" 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  such  questions  as  these  are  most 
frequently  asked  out  of  maturity;  the  experience  of  teaching  and  of 
participating  in  the  general  climate  of  a  school  brings  one  to  know 
that  these  questions  must  be  raised  and  must  be  answered.  This 
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school  climate  will  not  be  the  same  for  every  teacher.  It  will  vary 
with  the  geographical  location  and  the  cultural  and  economic  status 
of  the  community.  It  will  reflect  the  general  intellectual  and  peda- 
gogical level  of  administrators  and  teachers.  The  degree  of  adher- 
ence to  standards  and  modes  of  previous  years  will  affect  the  experi- 
ence. Even  the  general  temper  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  will  not  be 
without  influence.  And,  finally,  the  entire  character  of  this  thing  we 
call  "experience"  will  be  governed  by  the  propensities  and  endow- 
ments of  the  individual  teacher  himself. 

Guidelines  -for  the  Beginner 

At  this  point,  the  young  teacher  and  his  undergraduate  friend  may 
become  apprehensive.  Yet  we  believe  that,  even  though  the  beginner 
is  without  the  magic  called  "experience,"  there  is  a  point  at  which 
he  may  stand  at  full  stature  without  the  self-consciousness  of  his 
immaturity;  that  there  is  some  constant  element  which  can  be  relied 
upon  by  the  novice  as  well  as  the  expert  to  give  unity,  authority, 
and  direction  to  his  efforts  in  the  classroom;  that  some  sustaining 
line  of  self-confidence  can  be  seen  to  extend  from  the  ceremonial 
"first  day"  to  the  emotionally  charged  and  delicately  balanced  last. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  MUSIC  TEACHING 

With  the  young  teacher  in  mind,  this  final  chapter  will  endeavor 
to  identify  that  "sustaining  line"  as  best  it  can.  To  that  end,  we  shall 
restate  a  few  of  the  basic  concepts  previously  enunciated  within 
this  volume: 

.  .  .  the  purpose  of  all  music  teaching  must  be  to  bring  about  the  evolu- 
tion of  musical  responsiveness,  or  musicality  (chap.  vi). 

The  basis  for  the  development  of  appreciation  is  the  cultivation  of 
sensitivity  and  responsiveness  to  the  consistent  movement  of  music  .  .  . 
(chap.  xiii). 

[One  aim  of  music  education  is]  to  make  it  possible  for  each  person 
to  find  in  music  the  maximum  capacity  to  achieve  aesthetic  response  to 
music  (chap.  ii). 

Probably  the  greatest  barrier  between  the  listener  and  the  music  he 
hears  is  its  form  (chap.  x). 

.  .  .  the  ability  to  detect  form  is  the  heart  of  musical  education 
(chap.  iii). 
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These  statements  cannot  fail  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the  continuing 
thread  of  purpose  which  provides  the  constant  element  in  all  music 
education  and  for  all  teachers,  regardless  of  the  type  of  curriculum 
with  which  they  are  involved.  The  development  of  susceptibility  to 
form  is  the  central  purpose  of  all  those  who  would  have  their  stu- 
dents hear  or  produce  music  musically.  To  settle  for  a  less  specific 
and  demanding  goal,  to  substitute  peripheral  ideas  for  central  ones, 
to  become  enmeshed  in  a  frantic  and  feckless  occupation  with  non- 
musical  ends,  and  to  be  diverted  thereby  from  the  serious  business  of 
assisting  young  people  in  the  necessary  pursuit  of  musical  meanings 
—all  these  can  only  result  in  disservice  to  the  students,  to  the  art, 
and  to  ourselves.  The  knowledge  that  music  is  a  form  of  communica- 
tion which  man  has  developed  into  an  art  of  the  highest  order,  that  it 
is  done  in  the  unique  medium  of  sound,  and  that  it  must  be  appre- 
hended by  the  ear  and  attended  to  by  the  mind,  compels  us  to  teach 
to  others  the  forms  and  symbols  which  will  permit  them  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  its  message.  Such  meaning  is  not  conveyed 
through  formlessness.  It  cannot  be  discerned,  therefore,  by  those 
who  fail  to  recognize  the  order  of  its  statement. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  this  word  "form"?  Does  it  refer  to  the 
structural  designs  which  we  have  come  to  label  as  sonata-allegro, 
rondo,  tone  poem,  art  song,  folk  ballad,  and  the  like?  Will  Earhart 
answers  this  most  pointedly  when  he  writes: 

It  will  clarify  the  point  we  wish  to  make  if  we  cease  to  speak  of  form, 
which  is  likely  to  call  up  thoughts  of  extended  forms,  and  speak  rather 
of  design.  Moreover,  under  that  term  we  shall  include  not  only  rhythmic 
and  melodic  characteristics,  but  all  other  factors  that  help  to  make  any 
bit  of  musical  utterance  just  what  it  is,  such  as  tone-color,  pitch,  dynamic 
shading,  and  harmony.  So  understood,  we  can  see  that  the  smallest  unit 
of  design,  and  the  slightest  detail  of  pitch  registration  or  other  factor 
within  that  unit,  give  us,  whether  we  are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  the 
characteristic  color  of  our  response  in  feeling.1 

Thus  we  are  reminded  that  form  consists  in  all  those  effects  of 
sound  which  composers  use  to  make  their  musical  ideas  known  to 
others,  the  final  organization  of  which  may  result  in  the  simplest  of 
four-measure  rote  songs  or  the  grandeur  and  complexity  of  a  sym- 
phony. 

1.  Will  Earhart,  The  Meaning  and  Teaching  of  Music,  pp.  68-69.  New  York; 
M.  Witmark  &  Sons,  1935. 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that,  if  the  young  or  even  the  not-so-young 
are  to  participate  in  artistic  communication,  they  must  be  educated 
in  terms  of  the  composer's  language.  His  vocabulary  and  syntax 
must  be  understood  by  them.  To  develop  such  understanding  and 
to  make  possible  the  insight  into  the  meanings  which  they  carry  is 
the  music  teacher's  job  however  much  he  may  be  persuaded,  urged, 
or  even  maneuvered  into  substituting  extra-musical  aims  for  the  real 
one.  He  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  that  the  element  which  dis- 
tinguishes music  from  any  other  artistic  or  academic  endeavor  is  its 
unique  employment  of  sound  as  its  material  and  its  subject  matter. 
If  he  fails  to  remember  this  and  thus  becomes  confused  as  to  purpose, 
he  is  bereft  of  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  position  he  holds. 

THE  BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  MUSICAL  SOUND  AND  MOVEMENT 

Let  us  take  a  little  time  to  recall,  therefore,  the  concepts  which 
must  be  developed  in  all  musically  literate  people,  whether  they 
be  composers,  performers,  consumers,  or  any  combination  of  these. 
We  must  first  attend  to  the  development  of  a  concept  of  musical 
sound  itself,  with  all  its  attributes  of  pitch,  intensity,  and  timbre.  In 
addition,  we  must  develop  the  ability  to  judge  duration,  since  the 
motion  of  music  is  inevitably  rhythmic  and  must  go  forward  in  time. 
The  apprehension  and  eventual  understanding  of  these  affective 
elements  with  their  attendant  conditions,  which  musicians  speak  of 
in  terms  of  intonation,  good  tone  quality,  dynamic  shading,  proper 
tempo,  precise  tonal  and  rhythmic  articulation,  meticulous  phrasing, 
and  suitable  style,  must  constitute  the  central  purpose  of  every 
musical  endeavor  in  our  schools.  This  purpose  remains  unchanged 
from  kindergarten  through  college,  in  all  music-making,  whether 
formal  or  informal,  amateur  or  professional.  Whenever  music  is  be- 
ing made,  it  must  be  made  musically.  If  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  the  music-making  is  supposed  to  take  place 
will  not  permit  or  are  presumed  not  to  demand  such  care  in  delivery, 
it  is  better  that  it  should  not  take  place  at  all.  Education  may  not 
waste  its  time  on  mis  educative  ventures. 

Now,  all  the  above  may  be  so  well  known  to  teachers  of  music 
that  some  will  shrug  it  off  as  overlaboring  a  point  which  can  be 
safely  assumed.  But  for  the  sake  of  our  younger  readers,  let  us  check 
some  of  the  practices  which  reveal  our  forgetfulness  and  defeat  our 
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good  intentions  toward  developing  tonal  memory  and  musical  imag- 
ination in  children. 

AVOIDING  INACCURATE  AND  NONMUSICAL  CONCEPTS 

Are  we,  in  the  name  of  participation,  allowing  the  primary  chil- 
dren to  growl  or  drone  or  talk  their  way  through  every  rote  song 
we  present  and,  thus,  all  but  ruining  any  chance  of  their  accurately 
hearing  or  producing  tone?  How  often  is  a  rote  song  sung  to  chil- 
dren one  or  two  times  only  and  immediately  thrown  to  them  on 
the  assumption  that  they  will  give  it  back  correctly?  Is  the  form- 
that  auditory  form— clear  in  their  minds?  The  musical  consciousness 
of  a  little  six-  or  seven-year-old  is  not  so  extended  as  our  own,  and 
his  attempt  to  grasp  even  the  verbal  idea  of  the  song  may  well  pre- 
clude his  hearing  of  the  tune  until  several  renditions  later.  We  must 
not  be  so  impatient  for  performance  that  we  provide  no  time  for 
imaging.  When  the  type  of  learning  called  for  is  imitation,  there 
must  be  ample  opportunity  given  for  the  pupil's  mind  to  formulate 
some  inward  image  of  the  response  his  body  will  be  called  upon  to 
make.  There  must  be  time  for  his  mind  to  work.  If  he  does  not  have 
it,  if  we  are  so  afraid  of  that  moment  or  two  of  silence,  if  we  are 
so  fearful  that  a  quiet  classroom  might  be  judged  as  not  busy  or  as 
inactive,  then  we  must  be  content  with  the  development  of  inac- 
curate and  nonmusical  concepts. 

Or  let  us  observe  how  we  sometimes  defeat  ourselves  in  the 
achievement  of  truly  rhythmic  playing  or  singing.  In  our  haste  to 
accomplish  all  that  we  have  included  in  a  lesson  plan  (that  necessary 
blueprint  for  teaching  which  a  few  either  omit  altogether  or  accept 
as  the  unalterable  edict  of  fate),  we  find  ourselves  allowing  a  class 
to  ignore  the  time  which  rests  or  dots  consume.  Especially  is  this 
common  in  early  reading  stages.  A  class  arrives  at  the  half -note 
which  closes  a  phrase  on  beats  one  and  two.  Beat  three  is  on  a  rest. 
The  new  phrase  begins  on  four.  The  technique  of  sustaining  is  not 
yet  fully  developed,  and  the  teacher  is  thankful  that  the  class  man- 
aged to  complete  the  phrase.  When  the  pupils  fail  to  observe  the 
rest,  he  has  not  the  courage  to  halt  their  immediate  attack  upon  the 
next  phrase.  There  is  tacit  agreement  that  the  rest  was  not  in  the 
measure.  The  assumption  which  the  class  may  make  is  that  silences 
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"don't  count"  and  that  music  can  lurch  forward  crazily  and  hap- 
hazardly just  as  autos  do  when  their  engines  are  out  of  "time." 

This  matter  of  teaching  children  to  judge  the  passage  of  time  is 
not  the  lone  province  of  the  music  teacher,  but  he  is  one  of  those 
who  must  teach  it  precisely.  We  find  that  children's  concepts  of 
time  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  adults;2  but  if  children  are  to  func- 
tion adequately  in  the  realm  of  music,  which  is  an  art  of  maturity, 
they  must  be  aided  in  developing  the  concepts  necessary  to  the  true 
apprehension  of  its  nature.  It  amounts  to  a  very  old-fashioned  doc- 
trine of  the  virtue  of  counting— not  merely  the  counting  of  the  beats 
in  a  measure  but  the  counting  and  feeling  of  the  subdivisions  of 
those  beats.  Everyone  will  agree  to  this.  But  there  may  be  some  who 
will  not  agree  to  the  necessity  of  the  teacher's  frequent  counting 
aloud  and  demonstrating  of  such  subdivisions,  on  the  assumption 
that  children  should  either  watch  the  conductor  or  use  their  own 
powers  of  counting  or  pointing.  Such  independence  is  admittedly 
the  end  result  we  seek.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  those 
children  learn  to  judge  musical  time  only  in  terms  of  the  examples 
which  a  musician  furnishes  and  that  they  cannot  see  inside  a  musi- 
cian's mind  and  discover  for  themselves  what  goes  on  in  there.  It 
has  to  be  brought  out  into  the  air  of  day  as  a  demonstration  of  how 
time  is  judged.  Once  it  is  out,  the  children  are  brought  to  make 
similar  judgments  via  such  techniques  and  "methods"  as  the  teacher 
deems  productive.  As  for  following  the  conductor's  beat  in  order 
to  discover  the  measurement  of  musical  time,  there  is  probably  no 
more  gross  measurement  of  time  in  the  whole  realm  of  music-making 
than  that  which  we  seem  to  use  in  conducting.  Time-beating  is  not 
the  purpose  of  conducting,  so  it  begs  the  point  to  defend  failure  to 
count  aloud  for  children  on  the  ground  that  they  can  learn  to  judge 
duration  by  watching  the  conductor.  Children  learn  to  produce 
musical  patterns  beautifully  and  accurately  because  they  have  been 
allowed  the  time  to  make  inward  images  which,  when  delivered 
aloud,  satisfy  the  critical  ears  of  their  teachers. 

2.  For  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  time  to  a  child  as  compared  to  an  adult  see 
Lecomte  du  Noiiy's  Human  Destiny,  chap.  xv.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1947. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  EXPERT  TEACHING 

This  last  point  is  a  crucial  one  and  ought  to  be  labored  in  behalf 
of  music  in  the  elementary  schools.  So  much  of  a  child's  success  in 
apprehending  form  depends  upon  the  quality  and  thoroughness  of 
his  early  years  of  instruction.  It  is  the  tremendous  importance  of 
these  years  for  the  aesthetic  perceptions  of  children  that  compels 
the  insertion  of  a  comment  upon  the  burgeoning  of  the  generalist 
in  education.  The  present  trend  toward  self-contained  classrooms 
and  the  attendant  withdrawal  of  specially  gifted  and  trained  teach- 
ers of  the  arts  in  favor  of  the  general  teacher  who  is  expected  to 
be  expert  in  everything,  and  therefore  almost  superhuman,  gives  us 
cause  for  genuine  and  honest  concern.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
general  teacher  may  find  the  hours  of  his  day  get  increasingly  shorter 
as  he  must  fill  them  with  more  and  more  activity.  He  may  find  that 
his  resources  are  dwindling  as  he  valiantly  tries  to  be  all  things  to 
all  children.  One  who  has  taught  in  such  a  classroom  finds  it  under- 
standable that  today's  teacher  may  quite  unintentionally  and  even 
apologetically  omit  from  the  day's  work  the  time  which  should  be 
devoted  to  developing  the  musical  perceptions  of  his  class.  Children 
may  be  permitted  to  engage  in  what  passes  for  musical  experience 
without  really  knowing  what  it  feels  like  to  have  their  singing  voices 
coincide  with  others.  Until  such  experience  is  brought  about  through 
consistent  and  expert  teaching,  the  concept  of  a  musical  unison  has 
not  yet  begun.  It  is  even  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  the  pupils 
have  heard  musically  until  the  proof  can  come  through  their  voices. 

Realization  of  the  body's  potential  is  in  itself  a  legitimate  goal  of 
the  school.  If  our  first-  and  second-graders  were  similarly  denied  the 
exercise  of  their  arms  in  writing,  of  their  eyes  in  seeing,  of  their 
legs  in  walking,  or  of  their  voices  in  reading,  one  wonders  what  the 
reaction  of  parents  would  be.  It  is  devoutly  hoped  that  teachers  of 
music  will  be  permitted  to  assume  their  proper  responsibility  in 
behalf  of  the  children  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  either 
as  special  teachers  or  as  regularly  scheduled  visiting  teachers.  This 
may  sound  singularly  outmoded  to  some.  But  if  a  subject  has  suffi- 
cient value  to  warrant  its  inclusion  in  a  curriculum,  then  those 
teachers  who  know  it  best  should  be  the  ones  to  interpret  it  to  the 
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students.  No  one  argues  today  against  the  place  of  art  in  the  general 
education  of  a  child,  but  the  general  education  of  a  child  cannot  be 
given  him  by  generalists.  It  is  his  own  integration  of  the  things 
which  he  has  learned  that  produces  for  him  a  general  education. 
The  quality  of  this  education  will  certainly  be  affected  by  the  cali- 
ber of  its  individual  parts.  Eventually,  the  child  will  decide  which 
areas  of  learning  interest  him  most  and  which  fields  he  will  reject. 
If  he  must  make  such  choices  out  of  the  absence  of  knowledge  rather 
than  out  of  the  fulness  thereof,  then  indeed  all  teachers  have  failed. 
Not  one  of  us  is  free  to  teach  all  things  to  all  children,  nor  can  any 
one  of  us  decide  how  much  of  a  subject  is  "enough"  for  a  teacher  to 
teach  or  a  child  to  know.  Out  of  attempts  at  making  such  decisions 
comes  mediocrity  and  the  sure  effect  of  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns. On  one  point  we  can  surely  agree:  A  child's  concept  of  any 
subject  should  be  limited  only  by  his  own  capacity,  not  that  of  his 
teachers. 

In  closing  this  short  departure  from  the  immediate  subject  of  the 
chapter,  let  it  be  thoroughly  understood  that  our  concern  is  not  for 
our  own  perpetuation  as  music  teachers.  Rather,  it  is  for  the  un- 
impressive effect  which  less  than  good  teaching  of  music  (or  of  any 
other  subject)  can  have  upon  the  immature  and  the  defenseless.  It 
is  also  an  honest  concern  for  colleagues  who  must  provide  the  fullest 
range  of  stimulation  for  each  of  their  students  and  who,  in  some 
cases,  are  not  able  to  do  so  regardless  of  their  willingness  to  try. 
Almost  everyone  in  the  world  is  susceptible  to  music  in  some  degree, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  including  music  in  the  curriculum. 
Such  susceptibility  is  a  sufficient  background  upon  which  to  learn. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  sufficient  background  out  of  which  to  teach. 

The  Aural  Significance  of  Visual  Symbols 

We  return  now  to  our  original  theme  and  examine  a  second  prac- 
tice which  might  point  up  the  degree  to  which  we  succeed  in  devel- 
oping truly  musical  concepts. 

DEVELOPING  MUSICAL  ABILITY   IN   IMAGERY 

Are  we  substituting  the  eye  for  the  ear  when  those  of  us  who  use 
sol-fa  permit  children  to  speak  the  syllables  in  monotonous  pronun- 
ciation before  they  attach  tones  to  them?  Any  system  of  symbols 
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becomes  meaningful  only  as  it  is  used  in  precise  connection  with 
the  things  it  represents.  Use  and  correct  application  make  syllables 
meaningful.  If  we  allow  them  to  be  pronounced  and  thus  separated 
from  the  sounds  they  represent,  we  develop  only  an  intellectual 
ability  in  substitution,  not  a  musical  ability  in  imagery.  We  should 
further  check  whether  or  not  we  fail  to  apply  the  song  text  to  the 
melody  once  it  has  been  outlined  via  the  syllables.  Any  failure  to 
make  such  word  applications  at  once  results  only  in  the  development 
of  a  concept  that  syllables  are  ends  in  themselves  and  not  means. 
The  technique  of  applying  words  to  a  melodic  line  is  an  important 
and  difficult  one.  Any  instrumentalist  will  probably  agree!  The 
necessary  eye  movement  in  both  vertical  and  horizontal  directions 
requires  great  visual  efficiency,  and  to  add  the  identifying  musical 
characteristics  known  as  pitch  and  rhythmic  imagery  places  great 
demands  upon  the  mental  powers  of  youngsters.  Teachers  who  un- 
derstand this  are  able  to  develop  in  most  children  the  ability  to  read 
appropriate  scores.  Their  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  con- 
sistently focus  the  attention  upon  the  aural  significance  of  visual 
symbols. 

This  is  of  tremendous  importance  for  the  instrumental  teacher  as 
well  as  for  his  vocalist  brother.  It  has  long  been  assumed  that  only 
singers  are  poor  readers,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  check  carefully 
into  the  quality  of  the  imagery  which  our  instrumental  instruction 
is  producing.  Too  often  we  find  that  some  methods  of  developing 
instrumental  techniques  place  the  premium  upon  digital  manipula- 
tion. A  certain  stafT  degree  (visual  symbol)  becomes  "two  fingers 
down"  (visual  and  tactile  symbol)  instead  of  a  tonal  entity  (aural 
idea)  related  to  other  tonal  entities  demanding  that  two  fingers  go 
down,  the  whole  transaction  having  been  set  in  motion  by  a  com- 
poser or  teacher  who  conceived  the  tone  in  his  mind  and  employed 
the  symbols  of  staff  and  note  which  have  meaning  only  in  the  mu- 
sical world.  Children  must  learn  that  the  notes,  the  technique,  and, 
indeed,  the  instruments  themselves  are  all  means  to  an  end.  This  is 
not  intended  to  deny  the  fact  that  we  enjoy  learning  via  the  kin- 
aesthetic  sense  nor  that  we  enjoy  playing  all  varieties  of  instruments 
which  have  to  be  manipulated.  The  point  is  that  the  overcoming  of 
the  technical  difficulties  of  the  instrument  itself  are  not  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  learner's  mind  as  the  equivalent  of  tonal  ideation.  It  is 
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a  rude  awakening  indeed  when  a  lad,  once  permitted  so  to  err,  is 
shorn  of  his  clarinet  or  trumpet  or  violin  and  required  to  sing  a 
passage  that  he  has  never  actually  heard.  Occasionally,  if  given  time 
to  "finger"  it  in  mid-air,  he  can  approximate  the  tune;  but  more 
often  than  not  he  fares  no  better  than  the  singer,  occasionally  not 
as  well.  It  seems  so  wrong  to  allow  children  to  develop  the  concept 
that  technique  is  music  or  to  allow  them  to  assume  that  digital  dex- 
terity and  auditory  imagery  are  the  same. 

There  is  a  third  situation  which  we  might  examine  as  a  check  on 
how  well  musicians  remember  the  nature  of  their  art.  It  arises  out 
of  our  assumption  that  our  knowledge  of  the  key  and  mode  of  a 
certain  number  automatically  orients  our  entire  class  to  the  same 
tonality.  The  last  selection  we  sang  (or  played)  was  in  G  major. 
The  new  number  begins  on  G,  which  is  sufficient  reason  for  some 
of  the  class  to  assume  on  the  basis  of  sight  that  the  key  did  not 
change.  The  fact  that  the  key  is  really  G  minor,  or  even  C  major, 
will  not  bolster  either  the  children's  confidence  in  reading  or  the 
teacher's  morale  when  a  false  start  throws  the  class  into  confusion. 
The  time  it  takes  to  establish  the  sound  of  the  new  key  and  to  give 
singers  the  time  really  to  hear  the  initial  pitch  or  pitches  is  well 
worth  the  spending.  Not  all  people  have  the  same  reaction  time,  nor 
do  all  minds  recognize  signals  at  the  same  speed.  There  is  nothing 
unprofessional  about  musicians  taking  care  to  be  in  tune;  so,  there 
can  be  no  accusation  of  poor  teaching  if  we  allow  our  classes  the 
time  to  hear  in  their  minds.  Memory  for  tone  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  every  musician's  equipment,  and  our  attention  to  key  orien- 
tation and  correct  intonation  provides  a  qualitative  element  in  that 
memory. 

A  somewhat  different  situation  could  provide  our  fourth  probing 
as  to  whether  or  not  musicians  become  forgetful  of  music.  A  certain 
individual  or  section  is  asked  to  rehearse  a  phrase  alone.  Noise  begins 
to  mount.  The  director  seems  oblivious  to  the  fact.  He  continues  to 
pay  attention  only  to  that  rehearsing  section.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
his  own  mind  can  shut  out  all  the  sound  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  immediate  problem,  but  can  the  students  hear  what  he  wants 
them  to  hear?  And  those  other  sections?  If  they  are  allowed  to 
doodle  in  sound  or  stir  up  excitement  with  their  neighbors,  they  are 
perfectly  justified  in  assuming  that  a  bit  rehearsal  is  the  signal  for  a 
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holiday  from  hearing.  The  resultant  noise  in  such  instances  is  not 
merely  the  indication  of  student  discourtesy  and  poor  discipline.  It 
is  indicative  of  a  misconception  or  a  forgetfulness  of  the  nature  of 
music.  Rehearsals  are,  in  essence,  listening  sessions  for  the  teacher 
as  well  as  for  the  students.  If  noise  persists,  how  can  music  be  heard? 
For  us  to  allow  them  both  to  exist  simultaneously  in  what  purports 
to  be  an  educational  experience  in  music  is  to  foster  a  contradiction 
in  terms. 

As  a  concluding  reminder  of  the  music  teacher's  tendency  to 
forget,  we  shall  recall  how  frequently  pianistic  efforts  toward  bol- 
stering pitch,  aiding  reading  attempts,  or  even  accompanying  are  so 
loud  that  no  child  could  possibly  interpret  the  sound  as  anything 
save  an  intrusion.  Is  the  teacher  able  to  hear  the  children's  newly 
made  errors  or  the  'correction  of  the  old  ones?  Can  she  hear  above 
the  sound  the  qualities  she  needs  to  hear?  Can  she  identify  the  stu- 
dents who  need  help?  Can  the  children  hear  each  other?  Pianos  are 
noble  instruments  and  so  ready  to  our  use;  but  many  times  our 
anxiety  for  the  prevention  or  correction  of  musical  mishaps  drives 
us  to  them,  and  the  degree  of  our  distress  finds  expression  in  the 
heaviness  of  our  hands.  The  results  are  disastrous  because  they  are 
unmusical.  Occasionally,  too,  we  find  teachers  who  depend  so  com- 
pletely upon  the  piano  that  they  unwittingly  allow  the  instrument 
to  become  a  substitute  for  themselves.  In  this  electronic  age,  with 
automation  upon  us,  some  clever  person,  having  observed  this  tend- 
ency, may  devise  a  roll  of  perforated  paper,  similar  to  those  of  long 
ago,  adapt  it  to  an  electronically  controlled  instrument— and  the 
teacher  shortage  in  music  would  be  ended!  It  is  a  bit  startling  to 
ponder  over  the  possible  reaction  of  a  superintendent  who  could 
choose  between  a  complete  set  of  180  such  rolls  and  the  granting 
of  an  emergency  certificate. 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  TONE 

One  of  the  basic  concepts  which  children  develop  under  our 
direction  is  that  of  tone.  It  is  a  result  of  all  that  a  child  is  brought 
to  label  as  tone.  It  begins  with  his  awareness  of  the  sounds  he  imi- 
tates and  is  compounded  of  all  the  examples  given  him  and  of  all 
the  responses  he  has  been  permitted  or  led  to  make.  It  is  affected  by 
the  sounds  he  hears  in  the  classroom,  on  records,  on  tapes,  on  radio, 
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on  television,  in  church,  on  the  street,  in  concerts,  and  in  his  home. 
It  develops  as  he  develops  and  must  eventually  furnish  him  a  stand- 
ard by  which  he  judges  all  tone.  This  standard  of  judgment  must 
be  actively  worked  upon  by  the  teacher  since  the  child's  purpose  in 
coming  to  school  is  to  establish  a  .behavior  superior  to  that  which 
he  would  exhibit  if  allowed  to  learn  at  random.  Let  us  be  certain 
that  he  learns  to  recognize  and  to  produce  lovely  tone.  Let  him  have 
the  best  possible  instruments  upon  which  to  make  the  sounds  his 
teacher  asks  of  him.  Let  him  have  teachers  who  can  produce  such 
beautiful  tones  themselves  since  he  is  prone  to  accept  their  judgment. 
This  emphasis  upon  tone  and  all  that  it  implies  in  a  musicianly  sense 
is  basic  to  the  development  of  discrimination.  Tone  is  the  material 
out  of  which  music  is  made.  It  provides  the  sensory  experience 
necessary  to  any  level  of  musical  apprehension.  Some  few  children 
may  not  advance  beyond  this  stage,  and,  while  such  limitation  is 
lamented,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  their  right  to  a  valid  con- 
cept of  musical  sound. 

Concerning  this  point,  the  late  George  Santayana  wrote: 

Sensuous  beauty  is  not  the  greatest  or  most  important  element  of 
effect,  but  it  is  the  most  primitive  and  fundamental,  and  the  most  uni- 
versal. There  is  no  effect  of  form  which  an  effect  of  material  could  not 
enhance,  and  this  effect  of  material,  underlying  that  of  form,  raises  the 
latter  to  a  higher  power  and  gives  the  beauty  of  the  object  a  certain 
poignancy,  thoroughness,  and  infinity  which  it  otherwise  would  have 
lacked.  .  .  .  The  wider  diffusion  of  sensuous  beauty  makes  it  as  it  were 
the  poor  man's  good.  Fewer  factors  are  needed  to  produce  it  and  less 
training  to  appreciate  it.3 

We  can  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  most  of  our  students  are  not  "poor" 
in  Santayana's  use  of  the  term  and  that  they  bring  to  us  a  potential 
which  can  respond  to  the  training  we  are  expected  to  provide. 

THE  APPREHENSION  OF  FORM 

Now,  while  we  are  developing  this  concept  of  tone,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  development  of  additional  concepts  of  duration,  dynamic 
shading,  and  all  other  musical  effects  referred  to  earlier  in  this  chap- 
ter. As  we  proceed  from  single  tones  into  small  designs  of  two  or 
more,  we  immediately  find  ourselves  teaching  the  apprehension  of 

3.  George  Santayana,  The  Sense  of  Beauty,  p.  78.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1896. 
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form.  The  concept  of  interval  relationship  is  not  merely  one  of 
pitch  points.  This  smallest  of  melodic  or  harmonious  forms  must  be 
realized  in  all  its  dimensions.  When  joined  with  other  such  entities, 
it  produces  progressively  complex  patterns  of  sound  and  rhythm 
which  constitute  the  subject  matter  which  we  teach. 

This  subject  matter,  as  embodied  in  our  teaching  materials,  is 
heard  in  terms  of  scale  passages,  chordal  progressions,  sequences, 
repetitions,  embellishments,  alterations,  modulations,  dynamic  shad- 
ings, and  all  other  expressive  devices  which  a  composer  has  at  his 
command  and  through  which  he  delivers  himself  of  his  idea.  It  is 
so  unique  in  character  that  it  has  no  existence  elsewhere  and  is 
completely  independent  of  any  other  form  of  expression.  Its  nature 
is  such  that,  once  it  is  familiar  to  our  minds,  we  are  able  to  identify 
its  abstract  forms  even  in  caricature. 

The  content  or  meaning  of  these  forms  becomes  increasingly 
familiar  to  children  as  they  repeatedly  deal  with  them  aurally  and  in 
symbols.  Such  understanding  is  begun  when  they  have  learned  to 
sing  with  impressive  effect  the  first  simple  melody  of  the  earliest 
grade.  It  is  reinforced  and  extended  with  each  additional  and  suc- 
cessful musical  experience  which  the  able  teacher  plans  and  accom- 
plishes. Children  thus  learn  what  every  artist-musician  knows— that 
once  a  composition  (of  whatever  merit  or  level)  has  been  selected 
for  performance,  it  must  be  delivered  with  perfect  intonation,  appro- 
priate tone,  sensitive  nuance,  correct  and  effective  diction,  clean 
articulation,  impeccable  phrasing,  and  proper  tempo. 

ACHIEVING  A   MUSICAL   PERFORMANCE 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  educational  process  must  work 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  students'  lack  of  maturity  in  years 
and  experience  and  by  the  physical  limitations  which  govern  the  ex- 
tent of  their  vocal  and  instrumental  participation.  In  the  selection  of 
music,  therefore,  we  may  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  compositions 
of  the  master  composers  but  must  look  to  the  publishers  whose  lists 
abound  in  titles  and  texts  for  our  use.  The  quantity  of  available  mate- 
rial is  enormous,  some  of  it  extremely  good  but  much  of  it  is  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale.  Once  we  have  selected  the  best  quality 
obtainable,  the  point  at  which  the  public  school  experience  coincides 
with  that  of  the  professional  is  the  degree  to  which  a  musical  rendi- 
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tion  can  take  place.  A  constant  effort  toward  beauty  of  delivery 
must  characterize  each  period  of  every  day.  Each  tiny  rote  song, 
each  canon  or  round,  each  playing  or  singing  of  scales,  the  earliest 
venture  into  harmony,  each  fledgling  flight  into  "first  pieces,"  the 
precarious  venture  into  the  music  for  the  changing  voice,  the  soaring 
sounds  of  the  band,  the  introduction  of  those  less-than-delectable 
school  songs  to  those  more-than-devoted  Freshmen— all  of  these  ven- 
tures must  be  approached  in  terms  of  impressive  delivery. 

Regardless  of  what  we  are  required  or  choose  to  use  as  teaching 
material,  hopeful  as  we  are  that  it  will  be  of  genuine  quality,  we  re- 
main obligated  to  a  musical  performance.  If  we  fail  to  achieve  it,  we 
fail  to  prepare  students  for  any  discrimination  at  all  in  any  kind  of 
music,  serious  or  otherwise.  Good  thinking,  musically,  is  a  type  of 
desirable  behavior  which  must  be  as  assiduously  practiced  as  good 
thinking  in  any  other  area  of  school  activity.  This  is  the  secret  of 
real  growth  in  artistic  perception  and  the  answer  to  those  who  be- 
lieve it  exists  only  for  the  few  who  "make"  band,  choir,  or  orchestra. 
(At  least  we  hope  for  the  orchestra!)  Artistic  delivery  is  not  saved 
for  those  who  have  succeeded  in  becoming  members  of  an  elective- 
selective  group.  Such  delivery,  newly  imposed  upon  the  uninitiated, 
always  betrays  its  unseasoned  character.  Imagination  soars  when  we 
envision  the  possibilities  of  groups  where  the  members  have  been 
behaving  musically  for  years.  And  fancy  goes  farther  into  the  blue 
when  we  think  of  an  audience  composed  of  young  people  who  know 
what  to  expect  of  a  group  of  "elective-selectives"  because  they  too 
have  been  taught  musicianship  and  have  elected  to  become  selective 
listeners. 

The  Musician's  Concept  of  Music 

This  musicianship  is  essentially  the  nature  of  the  sustaining  line 
which  can  characterize  the  work  of  the  less  experienced  teacher  as 
well  as  that  of  his  older  colleague.  Each  has  been  educated  musically 
and  should  recognize  the  tonal  designs,  melodic  contours,  and  har- 
monic structures  of  the  music  he  uses.  Each  should  know  the  de- 
mands of  artistic  delivery  through  his  own  performing  medium. 
Each  should  have  a  solid  foundation  of  the  theoretical  knowledge 
which  allows  him  to  analyze  his  scores.  In  brief,  both  will  be  wise  in 
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the  ways  of  music.  One  will  be  wiser  in  the  ways  of  children  and 
colleagues. 

DEVELOPING   MUSICAL   STATURE 

This  less-experienced  teacher  and  his  older  colleague  share  a 
joint  responsibility  toward  the  children  and  the  art  which  is,  of 
course,  quite  simply  stated.  The  successful  disposition  of  the  re- 
sponsibility is,  however,  not  so  easily  achieved.  That  facet  of  the 
total  teaching  act  is  one  which  experience  and  evolving  method  must 
solve.  But  the  purpose  is  to  develop  as  much  musical  stature  as  each 
child  is  able  to  achieve. 

A  word  should  be  inserted,  perhaps,  on  the  wisdom  of  reserving 
judgment  as  to  how  much  or  how  little  talent  children  have.  We 
dare  not  lightly  decide  as  to  the  potential  a  youngster  possesses.  In- 
stead, let  us  teach  consistently  in  such  a  way  that  children  are  made 
increasingly  aware* of  musical  elements  and  are  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  display  their  susceptibility  to  musical  expression,  be  it 
much  or  little.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  teach  without  integrity. 

Children  have  a  right  to  know  what  their  teacher  believes  music 
to  be;  so,  if  they  leave  school  convinced  that  the  trappings  consti- 
tute its  glory,  the  teaching  has  notoriously  failed.  One  day  they 
must  judge  for  themselves  the  value  which  music  has  for  them.  Let 
us  be  certain  that  they  make  the  judgment  out  of  knowledge.  This 
would  signify,  as  McMurray  has  suggested,  that  their  education  has 
been  such  that  they  can  perceive  in  music  the  form  and  textures  that 
the  discerning  students  of  music  would  readily  recognize.  They  have 
been  educated  musically  in  terms  of  a  musician's  concept  of  music. 
Broudy  refers  to  such  a  status  as  that  of  the  connoisseur.  The  art  of 
music  will  be  kept  alive  by  such  people. 

BETTER   MUSICIANS— BETTER   SCHOLARS— BETTER  TEACHERS 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  those  who  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
our  public  schools  turning  out  any  product  which  smacks  of  a  musi- 
cal "elite."  They  may  be  joined  by  those  who  will  dust  off  the  old 
"ivory  tower"  charge.  There  may  also  be  some  dignified  disap- 
proval of  the  boldness  of  "specialists." 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  come  to  recognize  the  general  op- 
position which  the  term  "specialist"  seems  to  arouse  in  the  souls  of 
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some  administrators  and  faculties.  It  appears  that  this  label,  which 
was  attached  to  us  years  ago  by  general  education,  is  now  regarded 
as  the  badge  of  a  group  of  would-be  aristocrats,  who  should  be  re- 
minded of  their  status  in  a  democracy. 

But  it  is  also  highly  probable,  when  one  recalls  the  addresses  made 
by  superintendents,  deans,  and  principals  before  our  music  confer- 
ences, that  administrators  in  general  will  welcome  a  clear-cut  state- 
ment of  purpose  and  position  from  these  work  horses  of  their  school 
systems  and  applaud  their  efforts  at  becoming  vocal  rather  than  mute 
or  rhapsodic.  Such  men  will  be  those  who  realize  that  music  in  their 
school  systems  exists  for  the  purpose  of  educating  children  musically 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  community  or  personal  prestige,  the  filling  of 
trophy  cases,  or  the  increase  of  revenue  at  the  box  office.  They  will 
be  the  men  who  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  aesthetic  percep- 
tions, who  are  themselves  sensitive  to  the  arts  and  conscious  of  the 
role  which  the  arts  have  played  in  the  history  of  man. 

They  will  be  the  men  whose  first  request  of  a  prospective  music 
teacher  will  be  for  a  demonstration  of  his  ability  to  sing  or  play 
rather  than  for  statements  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  had  a  course 
in  how  to  fill  out  attendance  reports  and  make  a  requisition  for 
supplies. 

They  will  be  the  men  who  take  the  time  to  confer  with  young 
teachers,  hear  out  their  problems  and  counsel  them  in  their  perplexi- 
ties. 

They  will  be  the  learned  men  who  know  that  schools  in  a  democ- 
racy must  provide  for  the  highly  gifted  who  will  become  leaders  and 
creative  thinkers  as  well  as  for  those  who  must  become  sufficiently 
discerning  to  select  and  support— and  even  demand— that  leadership. 

They  will  be  the  men  who,  having  been  excellent  in  the  subject 
matter  of  their  own  fields,  will  require,  recognize,  and  respect  excel- 
lence in  another.  They  will  know  that  the  most  priceless  equipment 
used  in  the  process  of  educating  the  young  is  resident  in  the  quality 
of  their  teachers  and  will  resolutely  defy  the  creeping  paralysis  of 
all  mass  endeavors— mediocrity. 

We  come,  now,  to  the  close  of  a  book  whose  existence  is  due  to 
the  consuming  interest  which  the  Commission  on  Basic  Concepts  of 
the  Music  Educators  National  Conference  had  in  its  assignment.  If 
the  work  of  all  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  the  Conference  is  to 
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be  carried  into  the  future  with  whatever  progress  we  who  work 
presently  have  been  able  to  make,  it  must  be  done  by  those  young 
readers  with  whom  we  concerned  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter.  They  must  be  better  musicians,  they  must  be  better 
scholars,  they  must  be  better  teachers. 

It  is  a  responsibility  and  an  ideal  in  which  we  all  share.  Nor  can  its 
proportions  be  reduced.  In  a  world  which  compels  men's  minds  to 
invent  the  machines  of  destruction,  the  arts  must  remind  it  of  the 
beneficence  of  beauty  and  the  worth  of  an  individual. 
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